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• ON THE PRONIjNCIATION OF INDIAN WORDS. 

In pronounciiig the vernacular words which occur in this book, it is 
only necessary for the general student to remember, that the words 
are not to be read wi^h the peculiarly English sound of vowels : 
that is sure to be wrong. Adopt generally the Italian or ‘ con- 
tinental ' vowel list. The most prominent feature is the unaccented 
a short vowel pronounced as in ‘ org/^n ’ or as the u in j//g ; 7 ievcr 
like the a in £f/t. The accented a is the broad a of the French or 
Italian gateau^ lago ; i and / arc respectively, as in the English 
words pit and pjeat ; tt and it are- ‘ oo the^ormer shorter, the 
latter more prolonged. In thisjjook, the tt in any Indian word is 
nevei' to Ifc sounded like the n in ‘ j//g’, for that would l^e short a. 
The letter c is a diphthong, and sounded like c in French ; au is 
like ^ how,’ not like ‘ awe ’ ; ^ is always a consonant. 

OI consonants, it is only necessary to mention that th is nevci 
a sibilant (either as in ///is or ///in) but only / with a slight asjiirate 
The kh and gh (with a line under) are the gutturals of the I’erso- 
Arabic (like * loch ’ and ‘lough ’ in Scotch or Irish). As there are 
two kinds of we use for the one and the oilier q without the 
conventional u added. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 

To save space, the letters L. R. arc occasionally used instead of 
printing ‘ Land Revenue ’ at full length ; so S. for ‘ Settlement ; ’ and 
P. S. for ‘ Permanent Settlcihent.’ 

As ‘ Settlement’ is a^vord which has other meanings (c.g. it may 
refer to a location or place of settlement iof a colony, a tribe' or 
a family), it is written wifli a capital S whenever the term is used in 
ifs technfical or Revenue sense. • 

‘ Z. 6*. B. li refers to my Bund Systems of British India, 3 vols. 
(Ox^rd; Clarendon Press, 1892.) 

’ In Bu^piese the sibilant th occurs, not in any Indian dialect. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

Introductory. 

The Land Revenue is of such importance to our Indian 
Empire that many persons desire to have some general know- 
ledge of what it is and how it is levied and manageef. 

IilJimately connected on the one hand with the past history 
and later developnwcnt of Land-Tenures, it ajipeals to the jurist 
and the studeftt of the growth of institutions and customs ; nolt 
less ji^onnected on life other hand with que’fetions of taxation, 
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land-valujition, rent and agricultural conditions in general, its 
administration invites the notice of the e'^onomist. To ^ssess 
and to collect the Land Revenue, has been the chief care of all 
past governments ior many cenluries; and for this purpose 
territorial divisions and official agencies h^ve been devised j and 
these, however modified, still form the basis of modern arrange- 
ments, and naturally have affected all other departmental juris- 
dictions and official forms. To understand’ the Land Revenue 
system, is to gain a greater knowledge of Indian government 
than could be acquired in any other way. For the agricultural 
class, which pays this Revenue, represents about five-sixths of the 
entire population; and the assessment and collection of such 
a widely levied impost demand an intimate knowledge of land- 
customs and the social features of country" life. And so it is 
that the Government of India itself requires from various depart- 
mental officials, e. g. those of the Forest Department, an elemen- 
tary knowledge of the Land systems, as essential to the discharge 
of their general duty. 

But the difficulty is to find the desired information in a suitable 
form and within convenient limits. 

My Land Systems of British India is too detailed for the 
purpose. It was designed as a kind of ' Gazetteer ' of Land 
Revenue- Systems and tenures ; and to form a series of Provincial 
monographs (preceded by a general summary) which I would 
willingly have divided into separate volumes instead of joining 
them in three large ones. Its object is to furnish a compendious 
outline of systems, giving references from which all further 
details can be obtained. It might be supposed that such a task 
was not worth attempting, because students of detail would wish 
to go to original sources at once. But ihese sources are much 
easier to speak of than to produce or ^even catalogue. In any 
case they are so voluminous, so scattered over reports %nd books 
now scarce and‘ inaccessible, that a compendium of their con- 
tents had become desirable. But whatever may be the justifica- 
tion of the larger book, it contains too iriuch for the many 
, readers who do not care for full details, and too much for the 
official student who wants only the leadinj^ principles indicated, 
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or needs only to be enlightened as to those portions of Revenue 
wort which bear dirdctly on his own dftty. 

The necessity then arises 4o provide sjjch a book as shall 
answer the purposes of the ordinary student of Indian affairs, and 
shall j^ct give sufficient practical information to serve as a^cxt- 
book for Forest Officers and others outside the Land Revenue 
Department. 

I'he fact is fhat it is much easier to write a detailed account 
of any given Pi;ovincial system, than it is to select tlie precise 
features, and the proper amount of illustrative detail, which will 
give a correct view of the system in a short form and in 
comparatively untechnical language. If we try to be too brief 
and general, we simply reproduce a semblance of those Ioose‘ 
generalized sketches of the ‘ village community ’ and the ‘ Land- 
tax of India ^ with which readers of Indian •histories and text- 
books are only too familiar,- and which, from the conditions 
under which they were written, must he inadequate for any prac- 
tical purpose, anc^are, in some cases, positively misleading. , 

The following chajiters represent an attempt to describe the 
Land Revenue Administration of British India, and the forms 
of land-holding on which that administration is based, in ilie 
compass of one small volume. The attempt has been made 
with some misgiving; but it has been made with care, and with 
the endeavour to direct attention to what is .important from 
a general reader's point of view. I have, however, given refer- 
ences whence some detail on special points may be obtained. 

To those who are going to use the book as a text for exam- 
ination or otherwise, may I add, that it is expected that they will 
arm themselves further with (i) the Land Revenue Act and Rent 
or Tenancy Act, and <( 2 ) the Revenue Circular Orders, of 
particular Province with*which they are concerned. 



CHAPTER II. 


General Features of the Country affecting the 
Land Revenue Administration. 

There are certain general features of Provinces and districts, 
and certain facts regarding the soil, climate, and institutions of 
the country, which are often allud.ed to in describing the Land 
Revenue systems, and which, ihoUgh familiar enough to residents 
in India, will need explanation to the reader ^n England. It is 
convenient, therefore, to open proceedings by briefly describing 
the facts and features alluded to. 

‘British India.’ — In the first place it is often convenient to 
allude to ‘British India' as a whole; meaning the territories 
subject to British Government, and to the law as enacted by the 
Central and Provincial I.egislatures of India, and in some 
matters by the Imperial Parliament in England. The rest of 
India is governed by native princes. 

These rarely or never represent the indigenous rulers of the 
people, but are descendants of Rdjput and Mardthd conquerors, or 
of the Deputies whom the Mughal Emperor established locally, 
and who, in the decline of the Empire, assumed independence. 
These States vary in size and importance and in the degree of 
independent authority ^they possess. All of them are aided by 
a British ‘ Resident ’ (or by Political oflic&rs with other titles). All 
of them are bound by treaty to enter into no dealings witii foreign 
powers with'out the approval of the Suzerain. If internal affair's 
should be grossly mismanaged, the Governor-General would inter- 
fere ; otherwise, the administration of the Land Revenue, Jocal 
taxes, police, and public justice aro not inetklled with. In the 
^mailer States the powers of life and death are nc^ unrestricted ; 
a reference for approval may be needed before a prisoner can be 
put to death. 
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‘ India/ — The name ‘ India,’ however, has a j>tirely geo- 
gra].) 4 iical use; the different parts or provinces included in it 
have populations widely di%rcnt in customs, language, and 
physical appearance. ^ Even where there is a common Muham- 
madi^n faith, it does but ^little to obliterate natural and ^ste 
characteristics b The aggregation of races under the general 
name of ‘ Hindu’ lia^i even less meaning as indicating anything 
like unity ; for the Hindu sects, as well as their deities and 
customs of worship, are local and multiform ; hardly anything 
is common to all, except certain general religious ideas and 
various caste rules and social principles^. Vast numbers not 
only of low-caste or outcaste people, but of fine races (like the 
Panjab ya/) are ‘Hindus’ in hardly any other sense than that 
they are neither Muhammadan, Christian, nor I’arsf. These 
always follow their own land tenure and inhetitance customs, in 
total ignorance of the Hindu Law Schools and their text-books. 
They have, however, a general respect for Brahmans, and 
a certain tincture ftf Hindu religious ideas. 

‘ Bengal/ — The term ‘ Bengal ’ is sometimes vaguely used as 
if it meant all India that is not Madras or Bombay. It is 
used in these pages only for the territories under the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, whose capital is at Calcutta ; and it does 
not include Assam, which has been separated since 1874, under 
a Chief Commissioner. 

‘ Iforth India.’ — The term ‘ North India ’ is generally used 
to mean very much the same as ‘ Hindustan ’ — the country north 
of the group of hills, locally known by various names, but 
conveniently described in the aggregate as the Vindhyan Range. 
These hill-ranges form a barrier across the ‘ peninsula ’ nearly 
from east to west. 

• ‘ Especially when such numbers are perfectly ignorant ^converts, and 
retain a great many Hindu caste ideas and superstitions generally. In 
many parts local cusU m governs inheritance and other matters, and the 
law ^ the text-books is haidly known. • • 

^ ‘The people of tli^ great kingdoms known to history are an immense 
mixed multitud% broken up into tribal or religious groups and united 
under one rulership by ft^ce or accident.* (Sir A. Ly^ll, Rise of the British 
Dominion in India, Murray, 1893.) 
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‘ The Dakhan * (Deccan). — Southern India is often referred 
to as ' the Deccan ' (Dakban), though the terms are not quite 
identical, for the Dr'khan includes the west and upper part of 
the south country, between the G/m/ or line of hills on either 
side As this country is generally undulating high . land 
(descending very gradually from the Western Ghat), it has dis- 
tinctive features. On the whole, we may say that ‘ Dakhan ’ 
docs not include Southern Madras, but may be taken to extend 
from the Narbada Valley (amid the Vindhyan hills) as far south 
as the Kistna river. 

Variety of districts as to climate and staple produce. — 
The districts of India represent, in the aggregate, almost ever}' 
conceivable variety of climate, from the Alpine districts of the 
North Panjab and the North-West Provinces to the nearly tropical 
districts of Southern Madras and the West Coast. Their agri- 
cultural products are equally varied ; the only general distinction 
that can be drawn is that part of the country is a large producer 
of wheat and barley, and in part the staple is*rice. Millets and 
jmlses are everywhere raised in some variety, as well as the 
sugar-cane, tobacco, oil-seeds, cotton, and vegetables, including 
a large variety of gourds, cucumbers, and melons. Some staples, 
like ‘jute ’ and indigo, are confined to districts where the climate 
is suitable. 

Character of the surface. Alpine hill- districts. Submon- 
tane districts. Tarai. — As might be expected, the surface is 
extremely diversified, but usually preserves the same character 
over extensive areas. In the extreme north the valleys and 
cultivable slopes within the system of the Himalayan moun- 
tains are largely in the hands of Native States — Kashmir, Naipal, 
Sikkim, &c. But there are a few Britfsh districts. There is 
also a series of submontane districts among the valleys and 
lower hills which intervene between the higher mountains and 
the level plain. Some of these districts (of which the Dehra 
Dun may ,.be taken a^ an example) are enclosed valleys .xwith 
much forest land. Others receive the drairi^i’ge from the outer 
Viills, and thus have certain peculiarities of soil anti an unhealthy 
climate; districts of this character are knowm as ‘Tardi.' 
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Alluvial plains. — Throughout the great Ganges plain, and 
the Banjab plain tra\%rsed by its five fivers, the deep alluvial 
soil is often a dead level for miles together, and a stone or 
pebble is never ?een. The Panjab rivers, coming down from the 
hills on to a soil of this character, are constantly changing ^cir 
course, as the water rises or falls with the melting of the Himd- 
Idyan snows or the floods of the ‘ monsoon * season or both \ 

There is a vast tract of arid sandy country south of the 
Panjab. Indeed all the country from Ilisar across to the 
‘ Run of Cutch ' and deluding Sindh, is more or less arid, and 
cultivation is entirely dependent on the moisture from the rivers 
which percolates a certain distance inland. 

Districts south of the Vindhyan range. — When leave 

Northern India and come to the Narbada valley and the districts 
beyond the Vindhyan hills, we find great diversities of level ; 
and generally a country quite ’distinct in character from that of 
the Northern alluvial plains. 

‘Black cotton^ and red soil country. — We come to the* 
‘ black cotton ' soil (which produces the well-known cotton of 
Northern Central India and Bombay) and the ‘ red soil.' 

A number of the districts occupy plateau-land — a succession 
of wooded hills, with fertile valleys between ; others are uni- 
formly at a lower level. The upper districts are often dis- 
tinguished as ‘ Odld-ghat (above the ghdi or passes of the hills) 
and the lower ones as tald-ghdt or pdym-ghdt (at the foot or 
below the g}idt\ 

Seasons and harvests. — The climate of the provinces is very 
various. There is generally a part of the year cooler than the 
rest ; but only in the North is this season (November to P'ebruary) 
really cold. In Madms there is a ‘ N. Y. monsoon ' or [ate 

V 

^ In Ihgse countries the tract between two rivers is called a Doab {Do^ 
two, = water). ‘ The Doab ’ par excellence is thcigrcat plain between 
the Ganges and Jumna (Jamuna) river in the North-West l^ovinces. The 
tracts so called in the Panjab are distinguished by some addition, e. g. the 
* Bafi Dodb * (between the Beds and Ravi rivers). In these Iracts it often 
happens that the leve^ of the central part of the Doab is higher than the 
rest, and as we^ cannot here be sunk, the country is covered with ‘jungl<i%' 

It is here in fact that rakhs or fuel forests, afterwards mentioned, are 
chiefly found. 
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autumn rainfall; elsewhere the short period of winter rainfall 
that often occurs about December or Jaixuary, is due to pther 
causes. The general S.W. monsoon or rainy season ('the 
rains begins with June and goes on till September; but the 
dates vary, and so does the amount of tall. In some places 
there is a steady wet season, in others only occasional down- 
pours, and in others hardly any rain at all, onl}" the air becomes 
somewhat moisten 

Habi and Kharif harvests. — This results g/snerally in there 
being two chief harvests; one is the rabi (jaht) or spring 
harvest (in the northern and central districts this is the harvest 
for w^heat and barley) and the other the Kharif or autumn 
harvest^ (e.g. the rice harvest of Bengal). The season of 
sowing and reaping varies with the locality : speaking generally, 
in the rahi or spring harvest, the ground is prepared after the 
summer rains, the wheat is sown in October, and reaped at 
dates varying from early April to as late as May 15. The 
Kharif crops are rapidly growing plants ; they are put in as 
soon as the soil is moistened by the first rain, and reaped in 
the autumn. Sugar-cane is cut gradually and frequently stands 
till the end of winter 

' These are the terms used in Revenue hooks. In the Hindi districts 
they call them Hdri and Sdivanl respectively, and by other local names. 
The relative importance of these harvests varies ; e. g. in the Panjdb the 
lOtarif is the less important, except as far as sugar-cane is concerned. 
Fodder plants and millets are the chief produce. In other parts the impor- 
tance is reversed. All land is not, however, cultivated twice. Land that 
bears two crops is said to be do fasH^ {fasl = harvest or crop) ; that which 
only bears one, is ek-fasU. 

^ Agricultural Year. ‘Fasliera.’ Of&cial Year. — Land Revenue instal- 
ments and other arrangements often depend on this harvest division. Tenant 
ejectments and rent-enhancements are managed with reference to certain 
periods prescribed by law, called the * agricultural year * ; these are so 
arranged that changes are made when it is convenient ; a tenant is not 
ejected, e.g., after his ploughing and sowing is i.ll done, and before his crop 
is ready for the sickle. The Mughal emperors invented a date or era for 
the financial and revenue accounts which they called the Fasll year ; it was 
more convenient than the Hindu, or Muhammadan calendar year, which 
varies owing to the use of lunar months. The Fasll era is now generally 
disused. ,i « *» 

For all official purposes the year begins April ^-and ends March 31 
fallowing. These official years always contain two numbeif" ; thus 1890-T, 
means the year which began on April i, 1890, and closed March 31, 
1891. 
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Irrigation. — Whether the rains fall in due time, 9r not, the 
operations of the two tharvests begin at fhe usual dates whenever 
there is irrigation. Land that is dependent solely on rainfall is 
generally calledi ; that^ watered by wells is chdht: land 

irrigated by canal is iftahri : land moistened by river percolation 
is saildba. • 

The Canal Acts. — Canals are mostly the projierty of the State 
and are managed by a special staff. Each province that has canals, 
has its own Irrijgation or Canal Act. And the Land Revenue 
Collectors often hav^ duties in connexion with them; hearing 
appeals from the orders of canal-officers, and settling questions 
about water-rates, about the arrangements for taking channels 
across the land of another person, and so forth. In South India 
there are also canals, but the Slate Irrigation Department is 
more concerned with great tanks, and the channels that lead 
from them ; and with irrigation systems which dci)end upon 
weirs throVn across rivers, as in the delta of the Kistna and 
Godavari rivers. • 

Value of land increased by Canal irrigation being pro- 
vided. — It may here be mentioned, that as land rises greatly in 
value by its being more or less completely protected by a canal, 
this difference in value may greatly affect the Land Revenue. But 
it is the usual practice to let the assessments regard the land in 
itself, apart from the fact that it is canal watered ; and the extra 
advantage owing to the canal (which was provided at the expense 
of the State) is arranged for in Upper India, by charging what 
is called an ‘ owner's rate ' levied per acre on the area affected. 
The charge for the use of the water itself is called the ‘ occu{)ier’s 
rate,' because that is paid by the person who actually reaps the 
crop, and he may or may not be the owner of the land. The 
water always belongs t9 Government; ind it is important to 
remember the distinction (in whatever form it is practically made 
or may hereafter be made in amended Acts) between the price 
of the water as a commodity and the increased acreage value of 
the land itself, coni^equent on its general improvement resulting 
from the possibility of permanent irrigation. 

In Southern and •Western India the matter is somewhat 
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differently^managed. There, lands tliat grow rice crops which 
always require tank or river irrigation ai?e separately assessed 
at special rates ; ar\d, for Revenue purposes, all cultivation is 
broadly classified as Svet" and ‘dry/ 

lyrigation by Wells. Means of raising water. — Wellg give 
rise to many customs of land-holding in Northern India As 
each well can only be worked a certain number of hours, and 
the flow during that time will water a certain number of acres 
(more or less according to situation, nature of soil, requirement 
of crop, &c.) the sharers in a well arrange turns' — each work- 
ing it so many hours each day, or on certain days in the week. 
In the Central Panjab water is raised from the well by the 
‘ Persian wheel,’ which is an apparatus of ear them pots fastened 
on an endless band of grass rope which passes over a great 
wheel turned by cattle. This is local. Elsewhere a large 
leather bag furnished with an iron* rim and hung by a stout rope 
over a pulley-wheel, is drawn up and down by cattle moving on 
a roadway sloping up from the well's inouth^(/ao-Niarsa). Or 
a lever-pole weighted at one end and furnished at the other with 
a bucket or earthern pot, is used (dhefiklt). Small wheels (rdo/f, 
jhaldr) are often erected on the edges of rivers and creeks and 
on low level canals where the water requires raising. 

Tank irrigation. — Tank irrigation is common in Central and 
Southern India. The word tank is said to be a Central Indian 
term and not the English word ^ It refers to some natural soil 
depression, which, being dammed up at one end, catches and 
retains the rain-water as it flows off the high land or hills in the 
vicinity. Some tanks in Ajmer and elsewhere are great lakes, 
sometimes they contain water perennially ; often, however, when 
the water has run off, the level bottom (enriched with the water- 
deposit) is allowed to dry for a time andois then ploughed up and 
sown In South India the term ayacut refers to the area com- 

* So that the term ‘ well * in Land Revenue Papers often means not merely 
the water source itself, but an area of land watered (or protected) by the 
well. ‘ ‘ 

2 Hence the * irrigation tank * is not a reservoir of'a masonry enclosure ; 
♦ ne latter is found commonly, but only at temples, for religious 
ablutions. ^ 

® This is the dbl cultivation of Ajmer. 
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manded by the lank and its distributary channels. Wlfcre irriga- 
tion Is effected by a dam or weir for confining the waters of 
a river and distributing the aggregate by suitable channels, the 
arrangement is called ^an 'anicut' {anmkai/u). 

‘Villages.' ‘ Mauza.’--- We shall speak hereafter akout 

* Villages,' but it is here convenient to notice that by that 
term we mean a group of cuUivaiion of a permanent character ' 
in one place, having a known area and a name in the maj). 
In Revenue language the village is the mauza. A survey, a 
record, &c., is said to be induzawdr when it protx^eds by villages 
— i.e. takes the village as the unit. Other common terms for 
village are dih (Persian), gdiiw., gdm (Hindi dialects), grdmavi 
(Sanskrit). 

Boundary marks in use.— The fields and holdings within the 
village, as well as the outer boundaries, are c*vcry where demar- 
cated. In North India, im})6r^ant points (as e. g. a point of 
junction of two or more village boundary lines) are indicated by 
stout masonry pilTars, lesser boundaries usually by clay j)illars t 
or small mounds. 

In Bombay and Madras, where what is called Raiyahvdri 
system prevails, the boundaries of fields or holdings are invari- 
able ^ Each field is therefore elaborately demarcated by a 
system of corner stones or earthen Ijanks ; each of the stones 
enclosing the angle, is set so as to point in thei direction of the 
boundary line, and strips of land between the marks arc left 
unploughed, and soon become covered with bushes. In Bombay 
it is an express rule that such a strip must be left unploughed. 

I may add that in countries where irrigation is much used, there 
will often be plots surrounded with low earthen ridges to keep 
in the water : these do not necessarily indicate any bounctxry 
line or limit of property*or landed interest. 

• Measlires of weight ; area measures. ‘ M|tund ’ and ‘ seer/ 

^ I say ^permanent* because there are many soils where crops are only 
takeh for two or thre^ears in succession, and the place is thAi abandoned. 
And in hill countries ^here there is bamboo and other forest, as in Burma, 
East Bengal, A.^am, South India, and in the Western Ghat, local tribes 
still carry on a process oi shifting cultivation which i^ described later on. 

* This will be explained in the sequel. 
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As we frequently refer to measures of weight and still oftener 
to land measures, it will be convenient to ^dd in conclusionf that 
while measures of grain, &c., are locally very various, the man 
(anglicized into ‘maund') is perhaps most commonly referred 
to. - If (that is, of standard weight) it is 40 seers (s/r) or 
80 lbs. Where the local w^cight of the man is different from the 
standard it is said to be kachchd (i.e. raw or imperfect). 

English Acre. Bighd. — In some places the public records 
adopt the English Statute acre as the land-measure : in others 
the vernacular records are made only in 'local measures ; and 
for imperial returns and published statistics these are ^ translated' 
into acres. The commonest native measure is the ‘ lighdl first 
adopted under Akbar’s I.and-Scttlement (of which we shall 
j)rescntly speak). But the standard of the succeeding reign is 
that now in general use. The Shah Jahdin-highd is the square 
of a linear unit, which is 60 each gaz being 33 English 
inches in length. The Mghd is thus 3,025 sq. yds. = | of an acre. 
In Bengal, however, the Mghd is 1,600 sq. yds 5 = J of an acre. 

Its divisions. — The highd is divided into 20 biswa^ and 
that into 20 Mswdhst. In Bengal the corjcsponding divisions 
are ‘ cotta ' [katihd) and gandd. 

The Ghumao. — In the Panjab the Mghd (as above) is only 
locally used: more generally a measure called ghumao (from 
ghumdnd = to turn the plough) is used ; it is divided into 
8 ka7idl, and the kandl into 20 mai la. The ghumdo is unfortu- 
nately rather various : rarely it is = i acre ; more commonly 
it varies to a little above or a little below of an acre h 

Forms of cultivation. Shifting cultivation in hill ranges. 
— A very interesting account might be given of the forms of 
agricultural cultivation in the different provinces, but it would 
lead us too far away from our direct ‘object; it is necessary, 
however, to call attention to the fact that all cultivaticfn is not 
permanent. Apart from the fact that in Assam (and other places 
also) large areas are only cultivated for a year or two and then 
abandoned for a long time, there is a still extensively practised 

* A full detail, with formula for reduction to a^res, wilfbe found in the 
Panjdb Revenue Circulars. 
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mode of cultivation, which is characteristic of places wjiere Phere 
are Igrge tracts of forist and jungle-clacF hills, inhabited by more 
or less primitive (often non-Aryan) castes pr tribes. In these 
cases a temporary location of bamboo huts forms the village 
reside.nce ; and the faftiilies, having selected a suitable hill sljpe, 
where the angle is not toe? steep \ proceed to cut down all the 
bamboos and smaller vegetation, killing the larger trees by 
ringing or girdfing. The stuff is collected in heaps during the 
early hot season and allowed to dry thoroughly. Just before 
the rains set in, the w?iole is fired, and the ashes are raked up, 
mixed with suitable kinds of seed, and dibbled into the soft 
forest-soil with a hoe. The only further care — which, however, 
involves heavy labour— is weeding the crop, and sometimes 
fencing it strongly against the depredations of deer, &c. One, 
or perhaps two, crops are taken off, and the* the site is aban- 
doned. It is not returned to kill a period of years has elapsed 
sufficient for the re-growth of the forest. I'his period depends 
largely on the numbers of the tribes, the area available, and ^ 
other circumstances ; it may be as long as twenty to forty years, 
or it may be as short as five to seven years. This form of culti- 
vation is called Ji^m in Bengal, kumri in South India, iaufigyd in 
Burma, dahyd in the Central Provinces ^ 

There are other forms of permanent cultivation which re- 
quire ashes for manure, and for this purpose -tracts of jungle 
land are often attached to cultivated holdings as part of the 
necessary area (e.g. in Coorg, Bombay, &c.). 

These methods are interesting, because in ancient times all 
village cultivation must have begun, even in the plains, by 
similar forest clearings; only that in level land, when once the 
jungle was removed, and the plough came into use, there would 
be no necessity for shifting the site; and thus from a small 
clearing,«a large permanent village would grownup I 

1 Otherwise the soil (and the seed with it) would be washed away by the 
heavy rainfall. • • 

® Some mteresting#particulars as to how the system may gradually 
develop into sopjj^thing resembling a fixed tenure, may be seen in L. S. B. A 
vol. iii. pp. 504-508. 

* The process is illustrated in an extract given in Z.* S. B. I. vol. li. p. 451. 



CHAPTER III. 

How THE Provinces and Districts are Organized with 
Reference to Land Revenue A^?ministration. 

I. The Governments. 

General Government, in India and in England. — The 

whole of British India is divided into Provinces^ each under its 

own local Government or local Administration. I'hcse Govern- 

<1 

ments are in general subordinate , to the Supreme Government, 
i.e. the Government of India, whose head-quarters are at 
Calcutta and Simla. In England the Secretary of State for 
India, assisted by a Council of ten members, exercises a general 
control and supervision on behalf of the Crown 

‘ Presidencies.’ — Three of the Provinces— Bengal, Bombay, 
and Madras — have the designation of ‘Presidency.' This is 
owing to the fact that, in the early days of the trading Charters, 
the ‘ Factories which formed the centres of establishment, 

* The ‘ East India Company ’ ceased to exist as a governing body — hold- 
ing delegated authority from the Crown — when the ‘ Act for the better 
Government of India’ (21 & 22 Viet. cap. 106) became law, and the 
Queen’s proclamation was issued in November 1858. (The Act has been 
several times amended.) Before this the management of Indian affairs at 
home was conducted by the ‘ Court of Directors ’ of the Honourable E. I. 
Company, with a certain supervision exercised on the part of the State, by 
a ‘ Board of Control.’ The authority was given by means of Royal charters. 
The earlier of these were concerned chiefly with trade and commercial 
matters. In 1773 the ‘Regulating Act’ waar passed, and is noticeable as 
the first statute which directly dealt with the local government ofprovinces : 
this was supplemented by further statutes in 1780, 1784, and 1786. After 
this as each charter was renewed (after twenty years), further Acts of Parlia- 
ment were passed (concurrently with the charter) to provide for matters 
which it had become necessary to regulate. Thus it is that the prirtcipal 
statutes date 1792-3, 1812, 1833, 1853. There is convenient collection 
Of ‘Statutes relating to India* published by the Legislptive Department 
(Government Press, Calcutta). ^ 

^ The capitals were called Fort William (Calcutta), Fort St. David 
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were under the management of a ‘ President * and a Coun(;il of 
senicy merchants. When, in afier-tinfts, territories were con* 
quered or ceded to the Company, they \^re attached to the 
Presidency towft which was nearest, or whose forces had been 
conce/ned in the acqiTisition ; and so the whole territory became 
the ‘ Presidency.' When flie Company came to be a governing 
power rather than a trading company, the organization of Presi* 
dent and Council gave way to that of ‘ Governor ' and Council, 
but the term ‘ Presidency ' was retained. 

The ‘Governors' t)f Madras and Bombay have the aid of 
Executive and Legislative Councils ; and they retain some 
privileges of direct correspondence with the Secretary of State, 
survivals from the old times when the capitals of the three 
Presidencies were really distinct and widely separated places. 
The Bengal Presidency (p. 5 ante) is Jarger and more 
populous than either of the others, and its Governor became 
the ‘ Governor-General ' of India ^ ; and then a separate 
Governor was not appointed for the local Government, but 
a ‘ Lieutenant-Governor ' who has a Legislative, but no 
Executive, Council. 

The North-Western Provinces (so called because the dis- 
tricts lay N.W. of the capital, and formed what was then the 
N.W. frontier of our Indian Empire) were at first part of the 
Bengal Presidency; but they were separated in 1834-5, and 
a Lieutenant-Governor was appointed. A Legislative Council 
has existed since 1886. 

The Province of Oudh was annexed in 1856 and placed 
under a ‘Chief Commissioner.’ In 1877, this oflTice was com- 
bined with that of the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West 
Provinces, and various arrangements have been made j^or 

• 

(Madras), Bombay Castle (Bombay). It was in 1687 that the Company 
first undeAook to administer the internal affairs of tli^ fortified stations at 
which the traders were established. The local native Goveifiment was not 
able, even if it had wished, to interfere. It was not till nearly a century 
later*that territorial government began. • • 

‘ At first the * Governor of Bengal * was both local governor and also 
general superintendent of the other (iovemments ; but as time went or::^ 
a separation was^ inevitable. Authority was given to appoint a Governor 
for Bengal, or a Lieutenant-Governor; and the lattei*was adopted. 
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assimilatirg the powers ; so that for all practical purposes the 
whole forms one GoveVnment — the full ^cyle of the Executive 
head being * Lieutevant-Governor and Chief Commissioner/ 
The Panjad (annexed March 31, 1849) 2,t first placed 

und^^r a ‘Board of Administration'; then*(i853) under a, single 
Chief Commissioner; and finally (1859) under a Lieutenant- 
Governor. There is no Legislative Council \ 

The other territories which never could (owing *to geographical 
and other considerations) have been attache^ to the ‘ Presi- 
dencies ' were organized in a somewrfat different manner. 
Ajmer, the Central Provinces ^ Assam, Coorg, and Burma, 
(and at the date of annexation, Oudh also as above mentioned) 
were placed under ‘ Chief Commissioners/ 

Local Government and Local Administration. — This is 
a convenient point at which to explain the difference between 
a Local Government under a Governor or Lieutenant-Governor, 
and a Local Administration under a Chief Commissioner. In the 
former case the territories were either part of the old historical 
Presidencies, or could be separately aggregated into Provinces 
under a responsible executive head. But other territories were 
provided by law to be taken under the direct management of 
the ‘Government of India itself; and the Governor-General ap- 
pointed a chief officer locally to ‘administer’ his orders. Hence 
the Presidencies and Provinces under Governors and Lieutenant- 
Governors (who though subordinate in general to the Central 
Government, are yet primarily responsible and have many direct 
and independent powers) arc called ‘ Local Governments ’ and the 
others ‘ Local Administrations.’ 

As it would be inconvenient in practice for the Government of 
India to exercise directly all the functions of a local Government 
in so many places, it was provided by certain Acts of the Legislature 
that various powers were to be delegated to Chief Commissioners 
ex officio ; and the matter was further simplified by the ‘ General 
Clauses Act 1868 which provided that the term ‘Local Govern- 
ment ’ when used in Acts of subsequent date, should include ‘ Local 
Administration ’ unless^, there was something in ths context or some 

« 

' The Panjdb could not be attached to either of the distant Pr^fsidencies ; 
nor could it ctpnvenfently have been added to the North-West Provinces, 
for the whole territory would have been unmanageable in size. 

The reader will perhaps need to be reminded that the ‘ Central Provinces ’ 
(capital Nagpur) and the Nfilitary Station at Kamthi (Kamptee) is a diStinct 
province from ‘ Central India * ; the latter is a group^f native Stat 
the ‘ Agency ’ of a Political officer. # 

An Act passed to,define once for all certain |jrms that are in constant 
use in Legislative enactments. 
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express provision otherwise. Practically, therefore, Chief Com- 
missioners have much Jhe same powers %s Lieutenant-Clovemors, 
and the details of such differences as exist (locally and otherwise) 
need not occupy us. • 

The Government of India. — The Government of India is 
presided over by ‘ the GovtTnor-General in Council ♦ 

This phrase is used in all official proceedings and orders, because 
all acts — except^ some special ones on emergent occasions are 
considered to be the acts of the Government as a whole. For this 
reason also formal letters or ‘ despatches ^ to the Secretary of Slate 
are signed by the GoA#^rnor- General and all the members of his 
Executive Council; and so in Madras and Bombay when they 
write to the Secretary of State. 

The Governor-General is aided by an Executive Council, 
which usually includes the Cominander-in-Cliicf as an extra 
member. Each ‘ Honourable Member ' takes charge of some 
dep)artment of public business ; and the secretaries in that 
department, look to him for necessary orders. Thus there is 
a Legislative member, a Finance member, a Military member 
(besides the Commander-in-Chief), a member who has charge of 
the Home Department, &c. The portfolio of Foreign business 
is usually held by the Viceroy himself, directly, with the aid of 
the secretaries and attaches of the Foreign Office. 

Legislature. I do not propose to give details about the Lej^is^ 
lature ; but it will be well to indicate that when the Governor- 
General and his Council sit for legislative business they are re- 
inforced by a number of extra members to constitute the Legislative 
Council, which makes laws for the country, and to some extent 
(since the amending Act of 1892) controls the financial and 
general administration, as it can discuss the budget and interpellate 
the Government on public questions. As regards the provision of 
laws, the Imperial Parliament has power to legislate for any part 
of India ; but in practice it does not do so except in matters of 
imperial or constitutional import. When local legislative pow<ys 
were first given, the Coqpcils of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay 
respectively, passed ‘ Regulations ’ some of which are still in force. 
This plan*was pursued up to 1834, when a singly General Legis- 
lative Council for all India was substituted, and its •enactments 
were then called ‘Acts,* which besides having certain titles, also 

^ In other State fijpetions this high official has also the title of 
‘ Viceroy and Governor-General.* This latter title was first used in 1858 in* 
the Queen’s Proclamation on assumintr the Government under the Act 
(p. 14 note), 
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bore a serial number for the Calendar year. (Thus we have the 
‘Indian Penal Code* as Act XLV of i?6o, and so on.) This 
practice has been continued ever since. After some improvdhients 
of the Council as regards its constitution, in 1853, the present law 
of 1861 * re-established provincial Councils as well as the Central 
Legislative Council of India. Provincial Councils pass Acts 
reletting to their own province only,, and their enactments must 
be approved by the Governor-General ; there are certain restrictions 
regarding the nature of the provisions enacted, so as to prevent any 
clashing with the ‘general Acts’ of the Central Council which 
legislates on matters common to the whole of British India. 

Scheduled Districts. — It is also convenient to mention that 
there are parts of the older territories, and also some newly 
annexed, and otherwise specially situated, provinces (or parts of 
provinces) for which the ordinary law of the Regulations and 
Acts, as a whole, would be unsuited. In 1874, a list of such 
places called ‘ Scheduled districts ’ was enacted (Act XIV of 
1874); and in any place on the list, the Government is em- 
powered to notify what laws are to be, and what are not to be, 
in force®. Further there is an Act of Parliament (33 Viet, 
ch. 3) of 1870, by which the Governor-General is empowered 
to make special ‘ Regulations ’ (not passed by the Legislative 
Council) for territories in a backward state which may be 
notified as places for which such provision is desirable. This 
notification noti only enables such special Regulations to be put 
in force, but has the further effect of practically making the 
places ‘ Scheduled districts,’ i. e. the ordinary laws do not apply 
except so far as they may expressly be extended. These 
modern Regulations are distinguished from the old Bengal 
(and other) Regulations before 1834, by their date — which is 
after 1870 

' ' Indian Councils Act^ 24 & 25 Viet. ch. 67 (with subsequent amending 
Acts, including that extending the council and its sphere of action in 1892). 

2 In the same year Act XV set at rest doubts which had arisen as to the 
local application rof various Acts and Regulations to certam territories 
which had never been annexed formally to the Presidencies, and about which 
certain doubts had arisen. 

® These Regulations are simple practical codes of rules adapted *to the 
special purpose ; though not subject to all the formalities and discussions of 
♦'the Legislature, they arc really just as carefully drafted, and worked up by 
the Legislative Department as if they were Aclg. The* ‘ Regulations ’ for 
Upper Burma are an"’ instance of this class. 
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Special Inspecting and advising Agency of the Govern- 
ment of India. Infperial Department of Agriculture and 
Revenue. — This will suffice to give a geneial idea of the scope 
of the work of the Government of India ; but it should be added 
that besides the Secretaries in each department^ the Central 
Government has the aid and advice of Special Officers who are 
also deputed on tours of general inspection in the Provinces- 
Such are the * Inspector-General of Forests, the Consulting 
Engineers, Sani^ry Commissioners and others. The Department 
of Revenue and Agriculture which especially directs the Depart- 
ment of Land Records (of which presently) in the provinces, 
has not a Director called by that name, but the head of it is 
a Secretary to the Government of India. 

The Local Governments. — In each province the Local 
Government divides its work of correspondence into Depart- 
ments, with Secretaries and Under Secretaries in each. If the 
province is small there may be one Secretary only, or perhaps 
no more than t\^^, who divide the work between them. It « 
may be also that the heads of Executive Departments (as the 
Chief Engineer, the Inspector- General of Police, and the 
Director of Public Instruction) are also Secretaries or Under 
Secretaries to Government for those departments. 

Chief Controlling Revenue authority. — In smaller Govern- 
ments the Chief Commissioner is himself the head or Chief 
Controlling authority in Land Revenue matters ; but in the larger 
provinces there is a separate Chief Controlling authority in 
direct communication with the Government. In Bengal, Madras, 
and the North-West Provinces (including Oudh) the control 
is centred in a ‘Board of Revenue’ which has its own Secretaries. 
The members divide the work ; and there is legal authority fior 
the orders of one member being deemed to be the orders of 
the Board, except in certain specified mattery of importance. 
Usually one member takes control of the Lan3 Revenue 
Settlements and other connected subject*, while another deals 
with Excise, Custcfms, Stamps, Pensions and other branches.^ 
In Madras, wh§re there are more than two members, the work is 
otherwise distributed. In the Panjab there are two Financial 
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Commissioners (first and second) who in fact, but not in name, 
constitute a Board. In Bombay the system is exceptional; 
there is no Board,obut the whole Presidency is divided into 
large divisions (Northern, Southern, and C£;ntral, and the 
Province of Sindh), and the Commissioners of these aje the 
controlling Revenue authorities in direct communication with 
the Government and its Revenue Secretary. 

Course of Correspondence. — Correspondence with Govern- 
ment on all official matters is addressed to the Secretary in such 
and such a department, not to the Governor or Lieutenant- 
Governor or Chief Commissioner direct. The Government of 
India is officially addressed by the Secretaries to the Local 
Governments, &c., and addresses them in reply. 

The Governor-General, Lieutenant-Governors and Chief Com- 
missioners have ‘military’ or ‘private’ Secretaries (or both), but 
these arc not addressed on public official questions, only on personal 
and semi-official matters. * 

The heads of Departments (Directors, Conservators of Forests, 
&c., &c.) address their Local Government direct (unless it is 
a matter for the Chief Controlling Revenue authority). Subordinate 
officers communicate through their Departmental Superior. 

Provincial Departments of Land Becords and Agricul- 
ture. — Before passing on to the District Organization, special 
notice should be taken of an important Provincial agency 
which works in direct communication with the Chief Revenue 
Authority. In each province there is a ‘ Depariment of Land 
Records and Agriculture^ under a Director (or he may have 
some other title) with or without an assistant. The general 
work and the plan of operations of these departments are 
systematized and directed by means of the Imperial Department 
(of the Government of India) to which allusion has already 
been made. 

The Director?, are able to give important aid at Land Revenue 
Settlements, and also in times of famine, according to the official 
code of Instructions known as the ‘ Famine Code.' They also 
pay attention to agricultural experiments and improvements, to 
public gardens, experimental and stud farms, and the prevention 
and treatment of cattle disease. But their uniform and perhaps 
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most important duty is to supervise the agency in districts for 
keeping up the land records and statistfcal returns (of which we 
shall speak presently). For the District Officers or Collectors 
have, under vafious Acts and orders, such a variety of duties 
that, if not assisted in this matter, they could hardly see t# it 
sufficiently. 

The essential object aimed at by the correct keeping of 
village maps, records and returns, is not only the facility of 
collection (of the Land Revenue) and the security of all classes 
of rights and interests in the land, but also the more perfect 
knowledge of the agricultural condition and prospects of the 
estates, so that on the first warnings of famine, the requisite 
action may be taken in time, and indications of distress may 
not be thrown away for want of definite information. Moreover, 
a hardly less important object is that, when a revision of 
Settlement becomes due, the records may be found so to 
correspond with actual facts, that the necessity of costly and 
harassing operations of i e-survey, re-valuation of land, and ( 
revision of records of rights, may be as far as possible obviated. 

The attention of these departments is also specially directed 
to the official organization, personal improvement, training and 
instruction (in surveying, &c.), of the local subordinate staff. 

II. Iiocal Land Bevenue Jurisdiction. 

The important point, for our purpose, is to be familiar with 
the internal arrangements of the Provinces — the Divisions, 
Districts, Revenue local subdivisions, and village offices. It 
may be stated at once, that the Land Revenue has, under every 
form of Government, and at all times, been so essentially the 
mainstay of the State iticome, and its administration has so 
n^cessarity involved a network of local jurisdictions and a graded 
staff of local officers, that the Land Revenue locaf jurisdiction 
is tke basis of all other administrative divisions qf territory. 
The Criminal, Pdlice, and Civil jurisdictions do not indeed 
always, or whdlly, fojjow the Land Revenue divisions ; but even 
they coincide to some extent. 
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The division. — The provinces are always divided into 
‘ Districts' (the old term ‘ Zilla ’ is now completely disu^d^). 
In all provinces eipcept Madras, a number of these districts 
— three, four, or even more, are aggregated- into Divisions, 
undnr the superintendence of a Commissioner This ofijcer is 
in general the medium of communication between the District 
officer and the Chief Revenue authority or the Government (as 
the case may be). He is the appellate authority in Land Revenue 
matters, from orders of the District Officer, and the first grade 
of his Assistants ; he is charged with duties of inspection and 
general control, and with the sanctioning or refusing certain 
expenditure, and with various matters of appointment or discipline 
in respect of certain grades of public servants. He is called on 
to advise the Government, and to report on a great variety of 
matters. Land Revenue Settlements in the Division are con- 
ducted under his supervision. 

The District. — The District is really the fundamental 
administrative unit. It varies in size and population, its limits 
being formed partly on considerations of administrative con- 
venience, and partly as the result of physical features or of 
historical developments. The law gives power to the Local 
Government (usually in the Land Revenue Acts) to alter the 
boundaries of existing districts, and to erect new ones 

Where the districts are very large they may be primarily sub- 

* Except of course in vernacular documents. The district is sometimes 
referred to as a ‘ Collectorate.’ 

* In some jdaccs the full title is ‘ Commissioner and Superintendent.’ 
Even in Madras the exception is more in form than in reality. The Officers 
styled ‘ Commissioners ' in that Presidency are the members of the Board of 
Revenue. Instead, that is, of having separate territorial charges of groups 
of districts, they are Commissioners for certain subjects or branches of duty 
(Settlements, Land Revenue, Excise, &c.), and sit together as a Board : in 
Bombay the Commissioners act . territorially, and this dispenses with a 
Revenue Board ; in the other Provinces, there is both the agency of 
Commissioners and the Supervision of a Board or Financial Commissioners. 

® Alteration may* be necessary because a district is too large for con- 
venience, or because it is desirable to aggregate, under one head, groups of 
lands affected in common by certain local features; as c. g. where it is 
convenient to have the Perinanent Settled estates separate from those Under 
Temporary Settlement in the North-West Provinces*, or where, as in the 
Ivistna and Godavari districts of Madras, it is desired to have; the delta irriga- 
tion (and special Revenue arrangements) of each river under the same officer, 
and not divided between two. 
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divided, as in the case of the Madras districts; and in that 
case ^le subdivisional Assistant Collectot is practically a district 
officer for his own locality, though in genejal subordination to 
the District office^. 

The Collector. Dfeputy and Assistant Collectors. ^l^e 
District Officer regarded ffi his Land Revenue Capacity is the 
Collector, and is always so spoken of in the Land Revenue 
and Rent Laws \ ’The Collector has the help of Assistant 
Collectors, and of native ‘ Deputy Collectors The Assistants 
are usually classed in two grades (first and second). 

They may be employed either in definite local charges or sub- 
divisions (in which case there is a regular Gazette appointment), or 
when there are no such local subdistricts, they give general as- 
sistance, and dispose of such cases as arc sent them by the 
Collector; or perhaps they take up all work (within their legal 
competence) arising in certain local areas (without being otherwise 
in charge of those areas) ; or they may be instructed to take up 
certain clashes of cases. This is a matter of general control and 
disposal of business arranged by the Collector with reference to 
the important object of training and giving experience to the 
younger officers. 

The powers of first grade Assistants are wider, and more 
nearly approach those of the Collector ; and appeals from their 
oiders will, in most cases, lie to the Commissioner. Second 
grade Assistants have lesser powers ; they can perform a number 
of acts that do not involve any decision of disputed points ; and 
they can inquire and report on various matters on which the 


' Ilis ordinary or general official title is *■ Magistrate and Collector,’ 
in the older provinces that were subject to the Regulations from the first. 
In districts and provinces annexed after the era of the vold) Regulations or 
expressly exempted from their operation (and called ‘Non-Regulation 
Provinces’ accordingly) the title usually is ‘Dci-uity Commissioner.’ 

® And where the District Officer is called ‘Deputy Commissioner ’.the 
corresponding titles will be A^^^istant Commissioner and Extra Assistant Com- 
missioner ^ Ijut in the Land Revenue I>aw's they are always ‘ Assistant Col- 
lectors.’ The origin of this distinction of title W'as that in tjie older districts, the 
officers are always, by Statute, selected from the Covenantetf Civil Service. 
In the others the rule did not apply ; so that the staff might be drawn 
partl^^ from the Covenanted Service, but partly aiso from the Djicovcnanted ; 
and military officers nnight also be employed. Collectors and Assistant 
Collectors may 1^' natives of India if they arc Covenanfed Civil Servants 
if they are what are calkd ‘ Statutory civilians ’ in India. I'his is a detail 
I cannot enter on. 
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Collector, will pass orders. In cases where they are empowered 
to decide, the appeal from their decision will be to the CoUpctor. 
We shall have something more to say about the work of District 
Officers and the law relating to them in Chapter VII, 

Jjocal Revenue subdivisions in North India; in Madras; 
in Bombay; in Bengal. — An esseiltial feature of the District 
organization and one on which the working of the whole system 
largely depends is, that independently of there being any major 
division such as the above-mentioned, every district is divided 
up into a number of convenient local Revenue charges. The 
Officers in charge of these are a special grade of Native officers, 
appointed locally, under certain rules as to qualification, pay and 
promotion. In North India and in the Central Provinces, this 
charge is called the Tahsil (which means ‘place of collecting') 
and the officer is jihe Tahstlddr] and he usually has a ^ Ndih^ 
i.e. assistant or deputy ^ In Madras the ofiicer is also called 
Ihhstlddr, but his local charge is a idluk. In Bombay, the 
local division is the tdluha^ and the officer is (he mdnilatddr ; he 
is assisted inofficial work by one or more subordinates 
There may sometimes be a division of a large idlukd^ and then 
a niahdlkari is the assistant in charge, answering very much 
to the Ndihtahsilddr of other parts. In Bengal, owing to the 
history of the Native Administration, the local Revenue sub- 
divisions of Mughal times had only faintly (and in certain places) 
survived, and were not restored as local charges in the first years 
of British rule; the Collectors managed all estates from their 
head-quarters office. But in some places (as Sylhet, Chittagong, 
&c.), where a number of small estates always existed, iahsih 
were recognized. And now in Bengal generally, ‘ Sub-Deputy 
Collectors ' are appointed at local centres ; and for practical 
purposes may be regarded as taking,, the place of the taMl 
or idluka organization of other provinces. 

Organization of the Tahsil, &c. — The Tahsilddr (under 

^ The Tahsilddr has himself inspection duties, so that it would be incon- 
v/?nient to leave the Tahsil office without any one in charge; there is 
usually a Deputy of some kind, and matters are^o arra'nged that one or 
other is always there. * 
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which name I include similar Local Officers of all (Jenomina- 
tions) has under him * 

(1) A staff of acpountants and treasury clerks for the purpose 

of receiving thejocal Land Revenue, and sending it on 
(tv’ith the proper accounts, statements of balances out- 
standing, and the like) to the District Treasury (the ^ Sadr' 
or ^ HuzUr' as -it is sometimes called). 

(2) He has a staff called ‘Revenue Inspectors ' (or Kd?iu7igo in 

some places), ©iie of these remains at the TahsU head- 
quarters, to have charge of the returns and statements 
submitted, and to issue the necessary blank forms for 
use. He has also to compile the village returns into total 
returns for the entire lahsil. The others arc allotted, 
one to so many village accountants (of these wc shall 
speak directly), in order to be always on tour and sec that 
the village accounts and’ returns are properly kej)! up, 
and village inspections of crops duly made. Loral and 
repeated inspection is the mainstay of Land Revenue 
administration. 

Betrospect of the origin of the local jurisdiction. The 
Fargana. — At this point, the mention of the officials called 
Revenue Inspectors (and also Kdniingo) reminds me that before 
passing on to the ultimate administrative unit— the village, it 
should be explained that our modern system of district, inhsll (or 
tdluka) and village, officers, is a direct descendant of the Mughal 
Imperial System, and that again was derived from the old Hindu 
(Aryan) State organization— as it still exists in Native States, and 
as it is traceable in the ‘Laws of Manu' and other Sanskrit 
writings. 

The Mughal rulers treated the several geographical divisions of 
the empire as great provinces {Siibd) under Governors or Deputies 
{Nawdbj &c.) in direct subordination to the Court at Delhi K 

Each province was divided into a number qf ‘ SirkdrsJ something 
like our ‘ districts,* only lafger — each under its Diwdn and Ndzim, 
for Civil a<id Revenue and for criminal work, respectively. (In some 
c^ses, and at a later time, a division into chakld wa* preferred.) 
The important local unit was however the pargana {pergunnah of 
book^) ; and this was in general the oldjpr ‘ des * of the Hindu 
kingdoms. In Hindu States (and so under the Mardthds) the 

« 

^ In later times the heads of these Siibds — Bengal, Oudh, Hyderabad, &c., 
threw off allegiance and set up as independent Sovereign princes. 
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executive and Revenue officer was the desdl^ and the accountant 
the despdndyd \ • 

Under the Mughals the pargana officer was the Kdltungo 
(properly Qdnihigo^ r.nd meaning^<:/= speaker, qdnun^iht * canon * 
or rule one who declares the standard or *ule in .Revenue 
matters ‘i The executive officer of Land Revenue— the had 

a jCrisdiction which might or might not coincide with the pargana^ 
because it depended on the amount of Revenue which he was 
responsible to levy 

It is important to remember about the pargana, because these 
divisions are still locally remembered and are often referred to or 
made use of^ But for administrative purposes in general, they 
were too small ; and the modern Tahsil us ..ally contains three or 
more parga^ias. In Bombay, I believe, the tdliika is still (generally) 
conterminous with the old native jurisdiction, though the former 
official titles have given place to that of the mdmlatddr and his 
assistants. 

Village Officers. — Immediately below the tahsil or idluka 
with its iahsilddr. See. and the Revenue Inspectors, come the 
‘Villages' (p. ii). 

The headman, patel, lambardar. — Each village has, at any 
rate, an official headman. In one class villages (as we 
shall understand more fully in the Chapter on Land Tenures) 
the headman is a natural part of the constitution ; in the 
other he is not ; but as, in the latter case, some one must act 
as representative of the village with the Collector,' one of the 
leading co-sharers is selected (and to some extent elected) as 
official headman or lambardar 


^ These titles still survive as hereditary titles in certain families. The 
reader may perhaps remember to have heard of Bombay gentlemen with the 
name (or rather appended title) of ‘ Desai.’ 

The Kdmingds office was the depository of the Revenue Accounts, 
lists of Rates, and the Survey and Estate records ; hence he was the general 
official referee in all such matters. 

^ Hence he was afterwards called karori — the officer who collected a 
ka 7 or (ten millions) of the ‘ dam ' or copper coins used (said to be 40 to the 
rupee) or about 2] lakhs of rupees (i lakh - i Go, 000). 

* The pargana was sometimes subdivided into ^ tappal each being in 
fact a group uj two vir three or more villages, also still locally remembered. 
In fact it sometimes happens that local landholders of influence in parganas 
or lappas may be recognized as zailddrs or otherwise as local petty magis- 
trates. Zaiiddr is an honorary office intended to secure the goodwill and 
service in suppressing crime, &c. of certain influential persons. 

' * ‘ Lambardar ’ means the holder of a ‘ number ’ in the J^^ollector^s list of 
persons primarily responsible to bring in the Land .Revenue of the village or 
a section of a village. Muqaddam (or in the Hindi form mukddam) was the 
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In Raiyatwdri countries, the village heads retain X\\^}y natural 
title (gf pdiel^ mandal^ maniyakdran,^ &c, According to the dialect). 
They have no direct responsibility for any licvcnue but that of 
their own holdings, but they have their general duties, and are 
often petty magistrate^, and act as official arbitrators or C#^’iI 
Courts in petty cases. In these countries, also, the headship is 
not only hereditary but sometimes still has a wafan or official 
landholding attached to it; all the family are sharers in the 
patelgi (i.e. headship) and its land and emoluments, but only 
one man is selected to perform the actual duties of office \ 

In the provinces where the Settlement regards the whole 
village as the unit of assessment, there may be as many 
lambarddrs as the village has patli or sections ; and each has 
a direct responsibility (differently defined, however, in the several 
Land Revenue Acts) for the revenue. Wherc^thcre is a custom 
to that effect, or otherwise, where allowed because of a real 
responsibilify, the lambarddrs receive a pachotra (or haq-Jambar- 
ddri) which is a fee of five per cent, on the Revenue, and which « 
they collect as one of the legal Cesses or rates 

Patwdri. Karnam. — Even more important than the headman 
is the patwdri (called Karnam in the South and KuJkarni in 
Bombay®), sometimes referred to as ‘village accountant' or 
‘ village Registrar.' The office originated in remote times 

older term in use under Native rule. In the Central Provinces both terms are 
still used, because the functions of headman are sometimes divided ; ‘ lam- 
harddr ’ then refers to the revenue paying aspect of the office ; nniqaddam 
or mukddam to the Executive, i. e. to the responsibility to give aid to public 
officers in general, and specially in suppressing and informing about crime ; 
a duty which has always been laid by law on village heads (of. Criminal 
Procedure Code, sec. 45 ; Ind. Penal Code, secs. 154, 156, &c.). 

^ It is highly probable that, originally, the headman and the accountant 
were alwa}S renumerated in this way : but succeeding governments having 
refused to leave the official lands revenue free., the privilege was l<fct. 
Speaking generally, it is in C«tntral India and the Dakhan that the watan is 
best preser\ied. Besides the land, the watan also included certain dignities 
and privileges, some of which are very curious. L, S. I^ I. vol. i. p. 180. 

* In the Panjab, the number of sectional headmen is sometimes so con- 
siderable that it is convenient to have a single representative of the several 
repre^ntatives ; and an ^ ala-lambarddr or chief-hdhdman is recognized by the 
Land Revenue Rules. 

® In Bombay, where a village accountant of the hereditary class exists, h^ 
is the kulkarnl, \^cre a ifipendiary official is appointed he is called taldli. 
The latter term is chiefly used in Gujarat. 
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when writing and cyphering were rare accomplishments, and 
the headman or leader of the village could not be expected to 
possess them, so 4 hat a separate writer became a necessity^ 
And as the Revenue system grew, this officSr became more 
and more important as being indispensalDle to the due r,ealiza- 
tion of the State Revenue. At the present day he*' is, or may 
be, equally valued as the means of preserving village rights and 
keeping the co-sharers from getting into difficulties, while his 
duties as a Revenue servant and recorder of statistics are still 

I? 

more important. 

Provincial details of organization vary, but in the North-West 
Provinces, Panjab, and Central Provinces, paiwdris are ap- 
pointed not to single villages but to circles which are smaller 
or larger according to value, density of population, &c. ; 
they may vary from a charge of 1,200 to even 5,000 acres of 
land. Appointments to the office are now carefully protected 
by rules to secure proper qualification and intelligence. The 
office is fairly well paid by fixed salary and by certain fees ^ 

Duties of the village patwrdri in general. — The different 
Land Revenue Rules and Circular Orders must be referred 
to for all details as regards each province, but a very general 
account may be given which applies primarily to the North 
of India, but also fairly enough describes the sort of work done 
in Madras and Bombay. 

The paiwdri has — 

I. To keep the village accounts. 

(a) Of revenue payments, and outstanding balances by the 
proprietor or co-sharers. 

(^) Of rent payments by tenants. 

{^) Of malha or items chargeable to the common ex- 
penditure of the village 

^ It is allowed to be to a certain extent hereditary, that is to say that 
a son of a patwdri will have a prospect of succeeding before other applicants, 
provided he^s capable and has been sent to a patwdri school and learnt the 
, special subjects (surveying, &c.) which a patwdri requires. A boy who turns 
out well in this respect is pretty sure of his place in the course of time. 

2 In joint villages (owned by a body of co-ifiiarers) there are various 
charges, such as entertaining strangers, keeping a festival, repairing the 
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This involves giving receipts in due form or in making entries 
for landholders and tenants (who usually cannot write) in 
certain books of receipts with which th^y are furnished, 

IL To have offibial charge of the village maps, field registers 
apd other records of landed rights, shares and interests, 
as prepared at survey or Setilement. Patwdris are bound 
to allow inspection, and to furnish, on payment of fixed 
fees, extracts from these records, when such are required 
for the purpose of being filed in suits and proceedings or 
otherwise. 

III. They are charged with periodically preparing returns in 
the same forms as those last spoken of, and keeping copies 
of the village-map, all corrected up to date, so that the 
information in the Land Records may never get obsolete, 
but be kept in correspondence with the actual facts for the 
time being. 

IV. They also make certain inspections and fill up various 
statistical relsurns, which show the crops sown and 
harvested, the number and kind of wells, of cattle, of 
groves and orchards, and give details of other matters 
on which a complete knowledge of the state of the village 
depends. 

V. They also have to take note of all changes that occur in the 

ownership of land, and have a special regi'ster for noting 
transactions of sale, mortgage, or under the law of in- 
heritance k 

VI. The patwdri is bound to report at once to the Tahsil 
any unusual occurrence — destruction of boundary marks, 

village meeting-place, or the well or tank? or some charity or payment to 
the village mosque or temple, which are chargeable py the village in common. 
These charges the headman •will himself disburse and, after the harvest, 
recover th(i amount from all the co-proprietors ratcably ; there may he 
local rules limiting the amount that may be so speat. In Raiyatwari 
villages the headman himself bears such costs, but in the old days he used 
to make it an excuse for levying dues and cesses on the villages; and the 
tdjuktt officers did the same for the pargana expJhnses * as they called them. 

I have not heard of any charge on the village landholders allowed on this 
account at the pr^ent day. * 

^ We shall speak of th«» again under the head of Revenue business and 
Procedure, Chart VTT. 
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encroachment on public land, occurrence of cattle 
disease, approach of locusts, &c. ; and he keeps a Diary 
which he hasr to fill in regularly, noting practically every- 
thing that goes on, and that in any way concerns public 
business. 

Patwdri’s duty in Raiyatwdri Provinces. — In Madras and 
Bombay, and other provinces where the Land Revenue officer 
deals wdth individual fields and land-holdings, not with estates or 
groups taken together, the village accountant's duties are in 
many respects the same ; for the maintenance of maps, and 
statistics of crops and cattle, arc equally important under all 
systems. So is the report of all important occurrences, the 
keeping account of revenue payments, and seeing that every 
ignorant landholder gets a receipt or an entry in his receipt- 
book for every payment he actually makes whether against 
current dues or for arrears. ‘ Mutations ' — or changes in the 
occupancy of land — have to be noted in Ruiyatwdri countries 
no less than in others, not because the system is directly con- 
cerned with rights in land, but because all such changes affect 
the Collector’s procedure in recovering revenue from the right 
person. 

Annual Jamabandi or occupant’s revenue account. — In 
Madras the Bettlement Alaftual, and in Bombay Hopes Manual, 
give rather formidable lists of the village accounts and records. 
But the documents that are necessary have here a special 
reference to a proceeding characteristic of the Ratyalwdri 
system, namely, the making out an annual account for each 
occupant, giving a list of the lands actually held by him in the 
y^ar, and the revenue due for each. This wdll be further noticed 
in Chap. VII. ” 

Settlement Officers. — It will be observed that the'gradatipn 
of Officers' just described refers to the permanent staff of Land 
Revenue officials, F,or the express purpose of assessing the 
Land Revenue, and making the initial inquiry into rights, rents, 
and land customs, a special staff has hitherto been appointed : 
this consisted of a Settlement Officer with, perhap.^. one or more 
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Assistant Settlement Officers, and various subordinqjte^ called 
Supe;i*intendents of Settlement (or by other titles locally), 
Inspectors, Surveyors, &c. Some of the !kand Revenue Acts 
still mention se^rately the appointment and powers of Settle- 
ment Officers. In a* modern Revenue Act, like that of Ihe 
Panjab (XVII of 1887), no such distinction is drawn. Officers 
engaged in revising a Settlement are regarded as ordinary Land 
Revenue Officers empowered to do certain things which are 
required in connexion^ with a Land Revenue Settlement — either 
the whole work, or revising the assessment only, or making or 
correcting the Record of Rights only. And this is indeed all 
that is necessary. For in future Settlements, the work will 
become simpler and simpler — all re-survey, and rc-valuation, and 
fresh record of rights becoming unnecessary — and the work of 
revising the revenue and rent-rates will be curried out entirely 
by Land Revenue Officers of the ordinary grades. At present, 
however, ^ certain number of Settlement TaJmldars and 
subordinates as well as European Settlement Officers are < 
usually maintained in parties, ready to attack the work in four 
or five districts simultaneously. In order that such establish- 
ments (as long as they are required) may be fully cmj)Ioyed, the 
periods of Settlement have to be adjusted so that they may fall 
in successively, and thus enable the Staff to find continuous 
employment, and not have a number of Settlements falling in 
all at once, which would oblige them to keep districts waiting 
for re-settlement, and occasion loss to the Treasury. 

B.6siLm6. — Let us now briefly collect in one paragraph 
a summary of administrative agencies. Immediately below the 
Local Government is the Chief Revenue authority — be it 
a Board of Revenue, or one or more Financial Commissionty-s. 
In small Provinces there* is no such control separate from the 
Chief Commissioner himself. ^ 

*Then comes the Division, a superintending charge* over three, 
four pr more districts, under a Commissioner, (In INJadras this 
gradation is omitted.) ^ 

Then the D^trict under the Collector with his ‘ Deputy ' and 
‘ Assistant Collectors^ — European and Native. If the district 
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is not primarily subdivided owing to its size, the next stage 
is its complete allotment into small local charges called /^iuka 
and /aMI. In Bengal, the ‘Sub-Deputy Collector’s' charge 
virtually answers to this arrangement. The experienced (native) 
ofixer who has charge is provided with a Ndtd or Depuiy^ and 
also a staff of Revenue Inspectors (or Kdndngo), who are trained 
and rendered capable of minutely and constantly supervising the 
Tillage agency below them. 

In the village, or rather in a circle^ ihcpaiivdrt is the really 
important functionary of the administration. Village headmen 
and watchmen have their duties and their responsibility, but on 
the paiwdri s efficiency and on his records and statistics being 
really correct (and in accord with existing facts) depends almost 
the whole of the Revenue management present and future. 



CHAPTER IV. 

% 

What is 'ihk Land Rfvenue? 

On commencing a study of the Land Revenue Administra- 
tion, we naturally first ask, what is the nature of the contribution 
to the State income, known as the Land Revmml k? 

Originally a share of the grain heap on the threshing- 
floor. — Briefly, it is a historical fact that from very ancient 
times, long before ihe INIughal Empire, the kings (jr Rajas and 
other lesser chiefs were accustomed to take from the cultivators 
of the soil in their dominions or chiefships, a certain share of 
the produce of every cultivated acre, unless, as a special favour, 
that share was remitted. 

Associated with the early Hindu Rulers. — As our earliest 
literary mention of the State share is in the Sanskrit books ' we 
naturally associate this plan of raising a revenue with the early 
kingdoms resulting from the Aryan immigration. Wlien an 
important section of these tribes had crossed the Panjab, 
and settled down in the regions of the Jumna and the 
Ganges plain, they developed not only the literature, law\ and 
philosophy which have become famous, but also a distiri^'t 
State-craft and a territoriiii organization, inVhich the influence 
of tribal divisions and groups is plainly discernible. The 
leading military caste furnished the ruling prince and* a number 
of sul^ordinate (quasi-feudal) chiefs mana^dng portioj^s of the 

^ The compilcT of the ‘ Laws of Manu,’ a well-known Hindu text-hook, * 
speaks also of traders, cattle-owners, and artificers contributing; a share of 
tiieir gains to the l^ng j here, however, we coniine our attention to the land,- 
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territory. The Brahman caste furnished the ministers and 
advisers of the Court. The share in the produce of all culti- 
vated land was the .principal source of the Raja’s Revenue. 

State Revenue of Non- Aryan kingdoms. But we are ac- 
quainted with other tribal groups in India — before the Aryan 
advent, who also had organized territorial settlements, *though 
some of them showed no sign of a ‘ State ’ more developed than 
the patriarchal rule of the clan or tribe. Among these we do 
not find any direct evidence of a Land Revenue or share of the 
produce appropriated by the ruler. But there are evident traces — 
especially in Eastern, Central and Southern*, India— of tribes (whom 
we associate with the name ‘ Dravidian ') who had a curious method 
of giving the ruling chief an income in a somewhat different way ; 
at first they allotted a portion of the land in each village group, for 
the chief : and this was cultivated by slaves, or by some special ‘ 
arrangement. Traces of these ‘ chief s farms ’ or ‘ royal lands ’ are 
still to be found in more than one locality. But from whatever 
cause, whether by the influence of contact with the Aryans or 
otherwise \ the time came when a share in the produce was levied 
(additionally) from all land except certain privileged holdings of 
the priests and of the old founders and heads of the village 

Extent of the State share. — Whatever its real origin, there 
can be no doubt about the fact that the levy of a produce- share 
became general at a remote period. It is mentioned, as a thing 
long known and established, in the ‘ Laws of Manu.' The 
share was one-sixth of the gross produce, i. e. of the grain heap 

^ Though the Aryan advance only affected, directly or primarily, the 
countries north of the Vindhyan hills and the upper part of Western India, 
there can be no doubt that smaller parties of Aryans travelled further. 
The Brahmans with their ideas of pilgrimage and ascetic life, wandered 
everywhere, and found in the south a fertile soil for the propagation of their 
social and religious ideals ; they doubtless found a welcome in many of the 
rude courts of non-Aryan chiefs or princes, and gradually leavened the 
country with Aryan ideas; and the State organization became modified 
accordingly. Military adventurers, too, ai>pear to have been welcomed at 
courts, and to have been emjV.oyed in organizing and leading the local 
aAnies. Whatever the precise truth may have been, it is quite certain that 
the ‘ Rajjis’ of Central and Southern India be»:amein time quite * Hinduized,’ 
though no general Aryan advance or conquest can be historically traced — 
indeed on various grounds, can be distinctly denied. , 

“ It can be only conjectured that the princes had been induced to grant 
away to dependants and relations, their * royal lands,’ so that they found 
themselves «unable to supp-ort their State without a more extended source of 
Reveriue. The grain share in time became universal throughout the 
* originally non- Aryan Stales just as much as in the Aryan. Whether they 
learnt the system from the Aryans or vice v^rsi, 1 ♦cannot pretend to 
discuss. 
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made up at the threshing-floor ; and Manu notices^ that the 
sixth ^might be raised to one-fourth in time of war or other 
emergency \ 

Was soon raided to a higher proportion. — Though /ke sixth 
became a traditional ^lare, the growing requirements of Sta^C's 
in a perpetual condition of warfare, and the frequent demands 
of conquerors, often caused it to be raised. At first various 
devices would be resorted to — e. g. of demanding husked rice 
instead of unhusked — without apparently increasing the share. 
But at a later time, we find one-half was a common rate ol* 
sharing. The Mughal lunpcrors fixed ofte-third as a fair rate. 

Advantages of the plan. — There was a primeval sim})licity 
about this plan, that offered many advantages, in an early stage 
of society. Being a share of the gross produce, there was no 
question of any complicated calculations Qf die cultivator's 
profit, or the costs of production, nor about the relative value 
of land, or* the productiveness of the season. Whatever the 
land produced, littJc or much, was heaped on the threshing- 
floor, and the king’s officer superintended its division in kind. 
In a famine year there might be nothing to divide and so 
revenue relief followed automatically. 

It is still made use of locally, in Native States. — The 
collection in kind is still largely practised in India. In many 
Native States (especially in the Hill country and in the more 
primitive districts) the State share is still paid in grain ; and in 
some British districts (very commonly, e. g. in the Panjab) 
where the land has passed into the hands of a landlord class, 
what was once the State share, and is now the landlord’s rent, is 
taken in kind. 

But has also disadvantages. — Blit there are also many dis- 
advantages attending the system, which gradually cause it to be 

modified, and ultimately given up, in favour of a qash equivalent. 

• • • 

^ Long after the days of Manu, ‘ the sixth ’ remained a customary share ; 

thus in Kdliddsds time (beginning of the Christian era) we find allusion to 
the revenue sixth {Sakuntald^ Act ii) : — • 

Mdthavyd. You are the king are you not? 

The King, What then ? 

Mdthavyd. Sa3#you hr^re come for the sixth part of their grain which 
they owe vok. . . . 


n 2 
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Modification of the grain payment system. Gradually 
changes into a cash payment. — As population grows and 
cultivation extendsjr, the task of collecting in kind becomes 
a difficult one; for unless actively supervised, the peasantry 
ccnceal or make away with the grain; and local collectors, 
on their part, cheat both the peasant and the treasury. At 
first, modified plans of collecting are adopted. The crop is 
no longer divided at the threshing floor (the process being 
called hatdi or bhdoli). An estimate of the standing crop 
(kankdf) is made, and appraisers become extremely skilful in the 
art of judging. The appraiser announced his opinion that such 
and such a field would yield so many ‘ 7nau7ids' (p. 12 ) of grain, 
of which the State share would be so much. When the grain 
was reaped this quantity had to be paid over to the State 
collector, whatever the actual outturn might prove, more or 
less. Other devices also were ajdopted. But in time as farms 
got more and more subdivided, the old theoreitical shares 
became impracticable ; and at the same time coined money 
came more into use, and thus it was easier, as well as more 
profitable, to fix a roughly calculated money payment. 

Effect of the Mughal Imperial system. — This general 
change was largely brought about by the action of the astute 
Emperor Akbar. It will be sufficient to state briefly, that on 
the establishment of the Mughal Empire, it was found impossible 
to apply the strict theory of the Moslem law as to the taxation 
of conquered countries. There was indeed a tax in kind 
known to that law as but in any case it was 

necessary to manage the Hindu population according to their 
long-established usages. 

The Mughal Revenue administration, in fact, merely reduced 
the customary and unwritten usages^, of the Hindu Adminis- 
tration to a system. It introduced regular records and revenue 
accounts, and provided a whole set of revenue terms and 

* In fact*a plan of taxation in kind is a very natural one. The "Arabs 
knew it ; and hence the Muhammadan theory could, without much difficulty, 
‘be adapted to the practice founcl in India at the conquest. We remember 
also the mention of a fifth share of the produQ'J for tbe king, levied by 
Joseph, as mentioned in the book of Genesis. 
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phrases: it fixed the official charges and gave new nanfes to 
ihem^ but in all essentials the Mughal Revenue Administration 
was simply the older plan in a new form.* One change was, 
however, made. A gyeat cmj)ire like Akbar^s required some 
definite knowledge of the financial resources of the provinces ; 
and the Land Revenue was the chief item. Hence it became 
necessary to measure the land anti to have some regular 
assessment of an average quantity of grain (of each principal 
kind) that would •l^c •'ceived from each class of land. Akbar 
made such a measurement and estimate ; in fact establishing — 
in a rough and simple manner — the process (of which we shall 
speak hereafter) of a Land Revenue Settlement. 

Akbar's Land Revenue Settlement. -His first essay was 
made with the help of his Hindu minister, Raja Todarmal (a. d. 
1571, and in Bengal 1582) ; it was a settlement of the Revenue 
in kind. I|ut after a few years this was revised in favour of 
a cash assessment. The rates were fixed by calculating the 
price of grain on an average of the previous nineteen years of 
the reign \ and applying it to a share which was one-third of the 
average gross produce. 

An average amount of produce per (p. 12) was ascer- 

tained for certain established kinds or classes of land, and for 
each of the crops commonly cultivated. (Where there were ex> 
ceptional crops or such as could not be divided in kind, an 
arbitrary cash rate was charged, and indeed liad long been 
customary The average produce was ascertained by experimental 
reapings and weighrnents ; it was intended to be a fairly low 
average rate, so as to allow for changing rates of production in 
good and bad years ; it was fixed higher in the best and regularly 
yielding lands, and lower in the poorer and more precarious soils. 
The Revenue Officers, who were closely supervised, had always an 
elastic power of reduction in bad yearg. 

Akbar at first softened ^he novelty of hi^ system by leaving it 
optional avith the cultivators to give grain or cash as they 
preferred 

* Nineteen years was believed to be a cycle dufing which all^he ordinary 
varieties of good and bad years would come round ; so that an average of 
the cycle gave an average of all possible degrees of good or bad. 

* Almost alway, certain exceptionally valuable crops, or those which are 
not easily divisilA in kinJl, paid cash rates known as Zabtl, 

® As a^atter^f fact, when the soil and climate render the crop precarious, 
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Atteirrpt to value the grain share in cash given up in 
favour of independent land rates. Plough rates and soil 
rates. — It will be bbserved that Akbar’s Settlement deliberately 
})roceeded on the basis of an attempt to convert a share (fixed 
at one-third) in kind, into a direct average equivalent in money. 
But in many places to which the Akbarian Settlement did not 
extend, and in many later Native States, the process of change 
from kind to cash did not follow this order. I cannot here go 
into the causes, but recourse was had to % feature of agricultural 
life which has in most countries been found to affect the size 
and form of holdings as well as the apportionment of rent or 
other charges. There are always a certain number of ploughs, 
each of which represents the tilling of a certain area of land ; 
and it is easy to levy a rough rale per plough. In other cases 
a rough classification of the chief kinds of soil (markedly 
different in productive power *) 'was made, and an area rate 
was imposed— arbitrarily or by bargain. When once such rates 
find their level (being lowered if not practically payable, or if 
too light being raised) they become customary rates and are 
left unaltered for several years. Other subsequent rulers accept 
these rates as a basis, and proceed to add so much more, to repre- 
sent iheir Settlement ; of this we shall see examples presently. 

Ideas of assessment under Native rule. — Money rates 
when once they became general, always adjusted themselves 
to practical conditions. The oriental financiers soon came to 
hold (virtually) that the limit of land assessment was w'hat 
could be extracted from the cultivator without reducing him 
or his cattle to semi-starvation, and without causing him to 

when the country is backward,^ and export difficult, grain payments will 
often be preferred. But when there is a ready sale for j^roduce, and the 
means of getting it to market, and where there are competition prices, the 
cultivator is the loser, in the long run, by having to give grain. The 
landlord, on the other hand, likes to take grain, because even*' though the 
quantity is Uss in a bad year, prices are sure to be higher. Those who 
wish to see more details about grain collection, and the varieties of method 
adopted, and the oppressv>n that can be exercised on the one side aad the 
petty cheating that is usual on the other, may be referred to L, S. B. L 
'Vol. i. p. 269; ii. p. 716; iii. p. 341. 

^ As might be expected, the Native agriculturist recognizes (and has 
endless local names for) varieties of soil, the relative vl^ue of which and 
their capacity for growing certain staples he is well aware)^ 
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lower the standard of cultivation or throw up his holding and 
decamp. Their officers became skilful at alternately squeezing 
and letting go. It was only a few rapacious tyrants and short- 
lived Revenue-farmers who habitually transgressed the rule of 
not killing (or even overtasking) the ‘goose that laid the goldfn 
t'ggs.' 

Example of the Mardthd States. — The Mardthd rulers afford 
a good example. Keen financiers they always were, and in some 
provinces were mere plunderers, extorting Revenue with savage 
cruelty, and evei^whAe leaving depopulated villages and lands 
abandoned. But in their more firmly established provinces, they 
accepted the original rates fixed by the Muhammadan kingdoms in 
Central India, as a basis, sooke of them as the ai7t or ‘essentiar 
rates, and then levelled them up to what they called the kamdl 
or ‘perfect* assessment. In each village they employed some 
energetic headman (or a farmer, if the natural headman was 
inefficient or non-cornpliant), and his business was to exact all 
that could be got up to the limit of not desfl'oying the village. 
The village heads and contractews were backed by the keen efforts 
of the desd^ or kaitifsddr or other district officer, who wanted the 
tdluka total as full as possible for the treasury - with a good extra 
slice for himself. • < 

Ideas of the Native State as to permanence of the assess- 
ment. — This leads me to remark that no native ruler ever 
intended that when an assessment was once made there 
should be no future rise or alteration. The best rulers would 
have only gradually, and at long intervals, laised llicir rates. 
Ak bar's Settlement was in fact made for ten years. It was 
doubtless intended that only additional measurements should 
be taken as cultivation extended ; and that ordinarily the 
existing '‘pargana rates' (as they were called) should be 
applied. But we have everywhere proof that from time to 
time additional rates were levied indeed as the government 
declined in character and ability, annual Settlements became 
almost everywhere the ^*ule : the standard rates of the last 
formal provincial assessment being used only a basis for the 
calculation of the year’s demand. 

Expedient of levying cesses or extras! — Unfortunately as the 
Empire grew older the Land Revenue methods instead (d 
improving an J ripen, mg, got laxcr and laxer. We might have 
expected to fmd some practical, if rather arbitrary, method of 
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rc-adjusting rates, as prices rose and the value of money, or its 
purchasing power, altered ; but it was not so ; the local Governors 
hit on no better expedient than that of raising the total amount 
by demanding arbitrary percentage or other additions or ' cesses * 
(dcilled ahimb^ and locally hdhii and huhub). These they called 
by various names according to the name of the Governor who 
ordered them or the pretence on which they were levied ^ . 
When the head of the })rovince thus levied extra charges, the 
local officials and Revenue farmers began to levy such rates 
also, on their own account. The old Settlement rates thus 
disappeared. Then the state of things would become in- 
tolerable; a compromise would be effected, the revenue and 
extras would be consolidated into one sum, and a new start 
would be made. 

Revenue farming. — Rut the increasing difficulties of Revenue 
management and the impossibility of a weak government giving 
efficient local control to its subordinates, suggested tiiat it would 
he easier to divide the districts into large blocks or estates, to 
calculate (from the Treasury Accounts) a rough total sum 
which the tract ought to yield, and then to get some capitalist 
or local landholder of wealth and influence to undertake the 
entire management and be responsible that the required total 
should be paid into the Treasury every year. 

The Revenue farmer so appointed was armed with large powers 
(often very arbitrarily used) to make the collections from villages, 
holders of small estates, and the like. This saved the Governor 
all trouble of controlling local Revenue officials of all grades 
and checking their accounts. The Treasury officer in future only 
looked to the totals due from the different estates, and cared for 
nothing else so long as these total sums were duly realized without 
further deduction than what was authorized for the remuneration of 
the/armcr. 

It is suggested also by the necessity of employing and 
conciliating the Hindu princes and chiefs. — There was 
another cifbumstance which, in several provinces, recom- 
mended if it did not ^necessitate this plan. There had been 

Thus in Bengal one was called the chauth Mardthd or Mardthd fourth^ 
being levied to enable the Governor to satisfy the Maritthf chiefs who had 
got as far as levying a tribute, though they had not^ssumeJlthe Government 
of Bengal. 
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> a number of local Hindu kingdoms, usually compafatively 
small, and these had succumbed lo the Mughal arms, leaving 
the Rajas in many cases unable to resi^ openly, but still 
capable of giving a great deal of trouble directly a chance 
revolt appeared. These Rajas and their chiefs or ‘ barons ’ had 
a strong territorial influence, and could to some extent be 
conciliated by being, left in enjoyment of their local rule and 
dignities, provided they would consent to accept a ‘ patent' of 
tenure from the Govei|ior, and agree to hand over part of their 
Land Revenue as a fixed annual tribute or assessment to the 
Treasury. The Raja in fact became the Revenue farmer 
under Imperial warrant, and in time as ex-officials, capitalists, 
and Court favourites acquired a similar connexion with tracts 
of land or estates, the position became assimilated, and the 
difference of origin forgotten. • 

All kind^B of farmers called Zamindar and Taluqdar. — 
The persons, whether territorial Rajas or others, thus employed, 
were generally called ^Zamindar? and sometimes lalufjdar^. 
Neither term implied any definite right of owiKU’shij) in the 
soil ; it simply implied in the one case that the Raj:i or other 
person was managing the Slate right in the land ; and in the 
other that he was a ‘dependant’ (Arabic /«V///^/y=dei)endency) 
of the ruling power. 

First position of great Revenue farmers. — When the 
system of Revenue farming began, the Empire had not yet 
reached its final stages of disorganization and collapse. The 

^ Origin of the term. — means holder {ddr) of land {zamin). 
The later nilers of the countries that once were provinces of the Mughal 
Empire, it will be remembered, had come to claim to be owners (by cori'juest) 
of all land : at any rate they reckoned amoyg the State rights, not only the 
administration of justice, the command of the military force, &c., but (mj^st 
chiefly) the right to the land, ^including its rcvenirti and other perquisites, 
which they spoke of as the Zaminddri right ; and when the management 
of this was fnade over to the Raja or a capitalist farmer, they called him 
Zamindar. In Oudh, the Government was loo tenacious of its own 
Zaminddri rights to allow the turbulent local Rajas to call themselves 
Zamitfddr, lest they should assume that they had ^-eally recovert^d their old 
territorial claims — they called them therefore Tahiqddr. These Oudh land- 
holders never were pleased with this distinction ; and to this day none’ 
of them calls hiimelf Taluqddr^ but always Rdjd. In Bengal, the term 
taluqddr was genefally eniployed to indicate a smaller class of estate some- 
times subjudinate to the Zamindar. 
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Revenue farmer, or Zamfnddr as we may now call him, w^as at 
first appointed regularly and with much form and care, giving 
in a written bond 6‘f acceptance, and receiving a warrant (sanad) 
which declared his duties and gave a schedule of the local sub- 
divisions, estates and villages, for the Revenue of which he was 
responsible, and the amount due from each ; it also indicated 
what deductions for remuneration, collection charges, police, 
charities, and the like, he was entitled to make. Usually he 
had to pay in about nine-tenths of the w^ole collections, but he 
was allowed also some lands free of revenue for himself and for 
police charges. The Government pargana officer (or Kdniingd) 
was still responsible to check accounts and see to the due 
execution of the Revenue resj)onsibility. The Office of Revenue 
farmer was not hereditary. In the case of the territorial chiefs, 
as the son wouTd succeed to the estate of his father, it was 
almost a matter of course that he succeeded also to the 
Zamindarf; but in other cases the son only succeeded on 
sufferance, and on taking out a new warraht, probably paying 
a handsome succession fee. 

As control was released the Revenue farmer’s responsi- 
bility is fixed by bargain. — ^As the authority of the Emperor 
grew less and less, so the local Governors of Bengal, Oudh, &c., 
became more and more independent of the Court at Delhi; 
but they also became more careless of the details of administra- 
tion ; and, as usual, when bad government is rife, the treasuries 
became empty; and then the Revenue farmers were the only 
persons who could be looked to for money. They naturally 
felt that they were indispensable, and enlarged their pretensions 
accordingly. They were left more and more unchecked, and 
the sums they had to pay became more and more a matter of 
bargain. The official organization ibr Land Revenue control 
disappeared, or was only retained in name and quite under 
the Zaminddr's influence. The Zamfndars, in fact, did just as 
they pleased, and made the villagers paj whatever they demanded 
< or whatever they could extract from them. 

Condition of the Revenues at thj^ con^jmencement of 
British Rule. — In Bengal (and the same is true of other 
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parts when the districts came under British rule), the land 
Revenue had for generations past been levied in cash payments ; 
its assessment (often by contract for the ye 5 r) was determined 
on no known principle. All traces of a share in the product* 
and a valuation of that share in money, had long disappeared. 
The sum actually paid into the Treasury was just as much of 
the total collections as the Zamfndar could not avoid paying. 
I'he sums received through the petty estate-holders or through 
tlie village headmen fii|)m the cultivators were levied at certain 
rates spoken of as ‘pargana rates.' They wctc sup[)Oscd to be 
ates fixed at the last formal assessment but modified by those 
lubsequent compromises of which I have spoken. But these 
ates varied from place to place, and were Icvictl wdth various 
idditions and impositions as the Zamfndar chose or was able 
o levy ^ . • 

I’his then is a summary of what the larnd Revenue was, and 
what it had come to be, at the end of the last century. The 
retrospect has beeft entirely historical; and as our limits will 
prevent us indulging in much more reference to times long 
jiassed away, it will be desirable here to review^ each j)rovince, 
briefly, and see in what condition its I.and Revenue Adminis- 
tration w^as found at annexation, 

Keview of the provinces as to the prevalence of Revenue 
farming. — Bengal (wdierc our first attemiit at Land Revenue 
management was made) had been assessed under the Akbnrian 
system, and there had been more than one later formal re- 
assessment. By 1765-1772 (when British rule began) the 
greater part of the districts — the central and more j)opulous 
ones in fact — were entirely managed (and had been for a century 
past) by Zamfndars. Here and there smaller estates pa}’i{ig 
lump sums were found independent of the Zamfnddrs. 'Fhere 
wq^e also %ome State grantees of other descriptions. 

The North-West Provinces, began with the ‘ Be*nares Pro- 
vince** districts (1775). This territory wassail und^r a Raja, 

^ Even in Warren Hastings’ time, the old Revenue Rolls showing thet 
rates formally assessed for the pargana^ were described as * mere objects of 
curiosity* which #iad loug since ceased to have any relation to actual 
payments^ 
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who, ho>vever, did not become the ‘Zamfndar' of the whole. 
Consequently there were no great revenue farmers, but only smaller 
landlords who were answerable for the revenue. 

In i8oi, the districts of the Ganges plain were ‘ceded' by 
tiie Oudh Wazfr to pay for the expenses of British protection ; 
and in 1803, others were conquered from the Mardthds. 
A certain territory was acquired in the Himdldydn region at 
a later date (1815), but substantially the districts first named 
make up the Province. It may be said yenenally that the bulk 
of the districts had been farmed, but had not become a regular 
network of Zamfnddris as Bengal was. In some cases the 
Revenue management had been left with local territorial Rdjds 
and other notables who farmed large areas ; in some cases the 
State officers {'am/h and others) had held the districts directly 
for the Government ; but in fact they managed vefy much on 
the terms of Revenue farmers. But in many cases, owing to 
the stronger constitution of the village bodies which we shall 
afterwards describe, farming, village by village, was resorted to. 

Oudh, annexed in 1856, was in the last stage of Revenue 
disorganization ; its districts w^ere mostly held by Rdjds, but in 
some cases by Nazims or State officers, and in others by 
bankers. Court favourites and others. All of these practically 
farmed the revenues, and virtually acted as landlords. 

The PA^7AB was a country where the villages also had 
a strong constitution, and no extensive system of ‘ Zamfndars ' 
ever ])revailed. Farming was, however, common enough in 
Sikh days’, and revenue collection in kind was still practised 
locally. 

In the Central Provinces the country had been mostly 
under the Maraiha rule. A part of it was held by local chiefs 
who had been left alone on condition' of paying a tribute to the 
ruling State ; otherwise the villages were farmed one by qne 

* When British rule bejjan, in 1849, it was found that the countiy had 
been divided into tdluqa charges ; of these there were fifty-nine in all : 
-ibrty-thiee were managed by State officers (kdrddr) ; eight were farmed 
village by village to the headman ; and in eight the kdiMr was treated as 
farmer of the whole, taking as much, and paying in as Tittle, as he could. 
Z. 5 . B. I. vol. ii. p. 541. 
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, to the old headman, or to a more eflScient revenue agent 
(afterwards called mdlguzdr) who undertook to be responsible 
for a certain sum. • 

In Bombay fafining had been very general, but it was by 
means ^of local land-oSficcrs, who for the most part did nm 
succeed in getting a permanent hold territorially. The whole 
system was worked by the desdt (or damukh) and despdndyd or 
other officers of districts and tdlukas through the village headmen 
or pdiels \ ^ 

In Madras, the Northern districts had been under Mughal 
rule, and Zamfndars were established ; but they were frequently 
old territorial chiefs, and vlo not seem to have destroyed rights 
and reduced the tenantry as other Zaniindars did. The Carnatic 
districts, under a Nawab (tributary to the Nizam), had been 
mercilessly farmed ; but with the result, not (jl' creating landed 
estates, but of destroying all Bights in land. In other parts 
there were local chiefs who also may be called Revenue farmers 
in a sense, but thei^ influence was not lasting, Other districts, 
held either by Nawabs (or Deputy-Governors) tributary to the 
Hyderabad State, or temporarily by the Mysore Sultans, or by 
Hindu Princes, or by the Marathas, were all more or less farmed 
and cruelly mismanaged; but revenue -farming produced no 
lasting effect on the tenures (as a rule) except in breaking down 
old privileges and making landholding a burden rather than 
a valuable right. 

Beasons for giving these details. They influence the land 
tenures. — This brief review of the progress of Ukj fanning system 
in past days was introduced (as I have said) primarily to explain 
the condition of the Land Revenue Administration at the close of the 
eighteenth century, and to account {ox ih^ absence of any practical plan 
of administering the Land Revctiue wifich could be adopted by the 
new British rulers. But it was also desirable to^noticc the subject fbr 
another reason. The growtft of the Revenue farmer is one of the im- 
portant factors in the development of the local land-tenures in more 

^ It will be remembered that the Mughal Empire was only eftablished in 
the Gujarat districts. Beyond that, a Muhammadan kingdom — the relic of 
the earlier Mussalman invasions, had flourished in%piU of its haniiig broken 
up into five smaller kingdoms. These were overthrown by the last of the^ 
Mughal Emperors and by the Marathas, who at the beginning of the 
century had established Ihidr dominion everywhere throughout the Bombay 
territory. 
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than one province. In some cases, as we shall see, revenue farmers 
developed into great landlords, and were so recognized by law. 
In others they founded smaller village estates : in others, again, 
they retained nothing but some overlord dues ; in other places, 
again, they passed away altogether, leaving ho mark. Bengal 
V eemed to have been the home of the regular revenue-farmer who 
grew into a landlord ; the other provinces, speaking generally, 
never exhibited this growth to anything like the same uniform 
extent. It is important to recollect that though Revenue fanning 
(as a method of land management) very generally prevailed, in 
one shape or another, it did not equally result in the growth of 
permanent estates in land. And where, landlord rights have 
been recognized, their growth was often due to the fact that the 
landlords were old territorial chiefs, Imperial grantee families of 
rank, or local land-officers of exceptional strength and ability, all 
of whom had various ties and connexions with the land from 
the first. 

Difficulty of devising a principle for fixing the land 
Revenue. — But we must return to our consideration of what 
the Land Revenue is at the present day. When, in Bengal, the 
British Government undertook the direct government of the 
districts, the first and most formidable task that confronted it 
was the re-organization of the Land Revenue Administration. 

It is hard, at this distance of time, to realize the enormous diffi- 
culties of the position. The country had just been decimated by 
a famine of unprecedented dimensions ; there was, as I have said, 
no principle or rule of assessment ; there were only fragmentary, 
and often unreliable, official lists of estates with their (nominal) 
assessment, and tolerable accounts of past collections; there 
was no survey, no staff of experienced native subordinates on 
the spot, for the old Revenue Agency had fallen into complete 
decay, and there was only a small and wholly inadequate 
staff of English district officials, and those at first ignorant of 
Indian land-tenures, and sKiUed only in questions of commercial 
investment. > 

Nor did the experience gained in Bengal mateiially profit 
when the Settlement of the newer provinces had to be under- 
taken. For the conditions of the ‘ ceded ' and ‘ conquered * 
districts that made up the bulk of the North-West Provinces 
were widely different; and for them, a separate system had 
to be worked out. The same was the case wfth Madras, and 
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^ afterwards with Bombay. Each province had laboriously to 
work out a Revenue system adapted to its own special 
requirements, with many failures by the w^y and many dis- 
appointments. 

The other provinc<?s, the Panjab, Sindh, Oudh, and tli/ 
Central* Provinces, were not acquired, or at all events were not 
ready for a formal Settlement, till princijdes had been fairly well 
established ; but evefi so, some difficulties had to be encountered, 
though mostly of our own making — in the not unnatural desire 
to apply to them, wholesale, systems which were really only 
suited to the Provinces fur which they had originally been 
» devised. 

These considerations will explain why it is that I.and Revenue 
Administration in India has been a plant of slow growth, which 
has only of late years come to maturity. They will also explain 
w'hy there have been stages of j)rogress and periodical modifi- 
cations in the methods of work, so that the working of the 
Land Revenue system in each province got to be looked on as 
a sort of mysterious craft which no outsider could presume to 
understand. 

Remarks on the principle of assessing the Revenue. — 
As a matter of fact, the Governments, while justly proclaiming 
that the basis of their Land Revenue is the old grain share, 
and that a money assessment is only its modern representative, 
have been driven to devise actual methods of assessing the 
amount, which have departed more and more from the idea 
of valuing in money a certain share in the j)roducc. At 
one lime, indeed, they tried to make such a valuation (as 
we shall see presently), but they had to give it up. And in 
some provinces, e. g. in Burma and in Madras, there is still 
a certain reference made, jn assessment reports, to the average 
produce o£ land, to its value, to the costs of production and 
prcJfits of stock which have to be deducted, and *to a •fraction of 
the b^ance, as representing the Land Revenue. 

Two principles emerge. — Assessment methods have* of course 
to vary according to the kind of estate and its mode of working.* 
But practically^ undeflying all methods, there are only two 
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principles which emerge as ultimately distinct One is to fix 
empirical rates, which are first ascertained only as maximum 
rates, on the basis- of those actually paid in the past, but with 
such increase as can now be taken with reference to the rise in 
Y^rices and progress in prosperity indicated by statistics, and 
then to apply those rates, in full or in part, according to 
a sliding scale, the land being accurately valued according to 
the relative excellence of one kind of soil as compared with 
another. The other principle is applied to all varieties of 
landlord estate (including village estates) where there are tenants ; 
and it consists in finding out the rents which the tenants 
actually pay, and thence devising average rent-rates at which . 
each acre of the different classes of soil in the estate may be 
valued. The I.and Revenue is then a fixed fraction of the total 
rental ‘ assets." To put it more shortly, modern Land Revenue is 
either an empirical but nicely graduated rate per acre of each 
kind of soil, or it is a fraction of the actual rental assets of an 
estate treated as a wdiole. 

The merits of the Land Revenue as a source of State 
income. — It is imj)Ossible to enter on any discussion as to the 
merits of the Land Revenue as a source of State income ; it must 
suffice to say briefly, that no Government could, in the past, 
have for a moment contemplated giving it up ; and it is in the 
ast degree improbable that any future Government wdll be able 
to find a substitute. It is acquiesced in throughout the country, 
as part of the natural order of society: and that, in India, is 
a consideration of first-rate importance, '^rhe first requirement 
of a good taxation is that the people should be accustomed to it, 
and that it should be collected with the minimum chance for 
oppression on the one hand and for evasion on the other b 
These considerations far outweigh any theoretical arguments 
of political economy. 

* It might perhaps be objected that the brief account above given, shows 
the Land Revenue to be a form of impost that, in the past, has been amended 
with the greatest oppression. That is true ; but it is due, not to the system 
as such, but to bad government and want of control. As a matter of fact 
the.se defects can be, and for many years past have been, completely 
obviated. ’ 
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, Kature of the Xiand Bevenue, whether a ‘tax ' or what. — 

It is also fruitless to discuss exactly what the oriental institution 
of a Land Revenue is, whether a ‘ land tax*' a ‘ rent ' or what. 
Certainly it bears very little resemblance to the land tax in 
England. At one tim^ the tendency was to regard the ruler us 
the ultimate landlord or owner of the soil ; the revenue was then 
called a ‘ rent.' We shall have something to say about this here- 
after ; at present it will only be necessary to note that the British 
Government has evet^where conferred or recognized a j)rivate 
right in land, and in large areas of country (Bengal, Oudh and 
the whole of Northern India for example) it has express!)' 

► declared the proj)rietary right of the landlords and the village 
owners ; it is then impossible any longer to say broadly that 
the State takes a rent from the landholders regarded as its 
tenants. There are no doubt cases where Government is the 
immediate owner of particular. lands, as it is of all waste and 
unoccupied land in general ; but we are sj)caking of cultivated 
land in villages and estates. The Government is certainly not , 
owner of this : the utmost it does is to regard the land as hypothe- 
cated to itself as security (in the last resort) for the Land Revenue 
assessed on it. I'he Government also fulfils some of the 
functions of a landlord, inasmuch as it watches over the welfare 
of the agricultural population, it advances funds to landholders 
to help them in making improvements — well-sinking, em- 
banking, draining and the like. It is these vestiges of the 
landlord character claimed by the former rulers, and perhaps 
the sort of residuary right which the Government still has 
in provinces where the landholders are called ‘ occupants ' and 
not ‘ owners ' (^o nomine)^ that keep alive the question whether 
the Land Revenue is in any sense* a ‘Tent.’ Practically, the 
discussion is a profitless ^^ar of w'ords, and* we may be content 
to speak of the ‘ I.and Revenue ' as a thing per se. It operates 
as a tax on agricultural incomes — a contribution to the Stale out 
of the«profits of land-cultivation, just as the^ income tax ’ is a con- 
tribution out of the proceeds of other industries and occupations.^ 

Question of a Permanent Settlement for all Provinces. 

A few words may be added, about the question which, up till 1882, 
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was more or less under discussion ; namely whether, when a suitable 
assessment had been once arrived at, for estates that had received 
a fairly full development, it would not be better to declare that 
assessment permaifent, i.e. not liable to any further revision. This 
^ proposal derived such strength as it had, from the fact that, owing 
:o the difficulties of the case, the task of making a Settlement had 
hitherto been both serious and costly. The work lasted fof several 
(sometimes five to ten) years ; it subjected the districts to a prolonged 
period of agricultural disorganization ; and it was anticipated that 
the whole process would have to be gone over again every thirty 
years —or whatever the period of Settlement was. Such a prospect 
was more or less alarming both for the State and the landholders. 
Tlut the first check which the proposal received was the considera- 
tion that it proved next to impossible to determine the essential 
preliminary question, what is the criterion by which to judge 
whether an estate is sufficiently developed to be fit for a permanent 
Settlement ^ ? No sooner is one test proposed than another appears ; 
and the practical result of all inquiries has been that a Permanent 
Settlement must be dcfeiTcd, so long as the land continues to 
improve in value by any causes which are not the direct result of 
the holder’s own Efforts and expenditure. 

And two other objections arc also obvious ; one is the fact that 
a century’s experience has failed to show that permanently settled 
districts are in any way more prosperous or better to do than those 
in which a fairly long term of Settlement is allowed “ : the other is 
the impolicy of an existing Ckwernment assuming to bind its 
successors to all time, regardless of what the future may bring 
forth and of changes in value of money or of land and its produce. 

It may seem strange that in face of these grave objections, it was 
not earlier seen that the better way to attack the problem was to 
inquire whether the only real advantage of a Permanent Settlement — 
namely that it would avoid all the cost and prolonged trouble of 
future Settlement operations could not be attained in another way ? 
At last it became recognized that it was quite possible to obviate 
almost wholly any necessity for lengthened re-settlement operations. 

The establishment of the ‘ Land Record Departments ’ and their 
new duty (p. 20) was the first practical step. We are now, it may 
be fairly said, well on the way to the conclusion that in future re- 
settlements, a simple revision of rates on certain general and 
intelligible principles — whether on the ground of rise in prices or 
any other grounds that m.'iy be most satisfactory — will become 
practicable ; and then the work of revision will be carried out 
without any perceptible ruffle in the smooth course of agricultural 
work. The Secretary of State was then amply justified, in 1882, in 
declaring the policy of a Permanent Settlement finally discarded. 

^ Obviously an estate cannot be permanently valued when as yet, a third 
of it, perhaps, is not curtivated, or when canal and railway construction, 
which so affect the value of land and its produce, are in an elementary stage. 

2 And it is a fact, that land is not more valuable and does not sell for a 
higher price in Permanently Settled estates, than in those settled for a term 
of years. 



CHAPTER V. 

What Lands are liable to pay Land Revenue. 

Section I. Lands not liable. 

In general theory all land is liable. Certain lands not 
included in the area assessed to Land Revenue. — The 
various Land Revenue Acts (in force in the different provinces), 
following the old Regulations’, have declared that the Government 
‘ is entitled to a share in the produce of every Mghd of land.' This 
would seem to rendbr any remarks under such a heading as the 
above, unnecessary. But, as a matter of fact, there are some 
practical distinctions. Land is, e.g., occupied by the houses and 
streets of towns and cities, cantonments and ‘ stations ’ (as we call 
the places wdicre the European population, official and non-official, 
resides) : there is also land devoted to sjK'cial ])urposes, such as 
public forests or plantations ; camjiing grounds used when troops 
march from place to place ; public parks and gardens ; grazing 
farms for the cavalry or for stud-breeding, &c. 7’hen within 
the area of villages (p. ii) there is often, I may say usually, 
a certain extent of land occupied by the groups of village houses 
and the open space around them, where the cattle stand, and 
where the weavers stretch their webs ; here also is the village 
grove, and the place of public meeting, and probably the village 
pond or taltk. Speaking generally, Land Revenue is not levied 
on such areas ; at all events not in the same way as it is on 
agricultural land. • . 

‘ See for example the preamble to Regulations XIX and XXXVII of 
1793 (Bengal Code); and for a modem example see the Bombay Land 
Revenue Cod^ (Bombay Act V of 1879), sec. 45. 


£ 2 
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When gardens and other cultivated lands are found within the 
area of cities or stations, they do pay Land Revenue, but often under 
special rules. In villages, when the Settlement survey takes place, 
the area distinguislied as that appropriated to the residence-sites 
w and their suburbs is marked off by a line : and the Settlement 
\ioes not record or assess the land within K 

Assessment of wsuste-land allowed to be included in estates. 
— In all Settlements where an entire estate (large or small), waste 
and cultivated together, is settled for, the waste is often spoken of 
as ‘ unassessed waste ^ ' ; but that only means that the waste area 
given over to the village was not assessed in detail like the culti- 
vated acres; it was a matter for the discretion of the Settlement 
officer whether he would make some general addition to the total 
assessment, to discount (so to speak) the advantage of this area 
available for future cultivation. 

But we shall speak of the general subject of waste lands in » 
a separate section, and now pass on to another important matter. 


Section IJ. Bevenue free lands and Bevenue 
assignments. 

Bevenue free lands. *Iidkhir41.' — Besides lands that are 
not assessed to Land Revenue, there are bthers on which the 
payment ordinarily leviable is either remitted or made payable to 
some grantee. At all times the rulers of Indian States have 
been accustomed to remit the Land Revenue on certain lands, 
or to make such grants or assignments. I.ands that were ex- 
pressly granted in this way, were in Revenue language said 
to held^irdj '’ (Arabic /d= not, and Wraj :=i\\\e land tax under 
the Moslem law). 

‘ Alienated Lands.'— In Bombay and Madras, such lands are 
now generally called ‘alienated lands and this term may be 

^ Nor does the Kevenue officer exercise exclusive jurisdiction (in those 
provinces where otherwise he has it). A dispute about a house site, 
about the right of a tenant, on leaving a village, to sell his cottage, or to 
remove the roof-timbers, or his liability to pay certain ground rents or other 
dues to anybody in the village, would all' be matters for the Civil Court, 
not for any Land Revenue Court. 

2 Waste is classified in estate-records as ‘ culturable' or * not-culturable ’ 
{tnumkin and ghair-7nufnkin.) The former will gradually be brought under 
the plough — unless perrnancntly reserved for grazing and other purposes. 
The ‘ not-tuUurable ' consists of the house-sites, the graveyard, &c., &c. 

This is the only instance in which the Muhammadan law term khirdi is 
generally made use of. In Assam a term nisf-khirdj, for certain lands 
allowed to pay half-revenue, is in use, but this is ‘a term invented within the 
last thirty years, by British officials. 
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bund in use in other places also, but not generally. It really 
pointed back to a time when the Government claimed to‘be (and 
was to some extent) owner or landlord of all land, as well as of the 
Land Revenue. When, therefore, the Governmelit gave up its right 
to take anything frbra the land, in favour of a grantee, it was said to 
alienate the land, as it had no further concern with the soil or its ^ 
revenue ^ and it came to pass that such grantees were always held 
to have a perfect title to the land itself as well as to the revenue \ 

How far such grants affect the title to the land itself. — 
The Mughal rulers formally distinguished such grants into two 
classes — those which Save a title to the land (mi//:), and those 
which only assigned the revenue. A very common class of milk 
grants was made in favour of pious and learned persons or 
reputed saints, or for the support of a school, a mosque, a temple, 
or some tomb or shrine ; here either a bit of land was granted 
revenue-free, or the land was already owned by the grantee and 
the revenue was remitted: the term miidfi (Afabic=: pardoned) 
or in dm (reward or benefaction) was used for such grants. In 
this way also the official holdings of land enjoyed by village 
officers in some districts (as remuneration for their services) were 
allowed to be held free, and village-servants had their petty 
grants in payment for their service (sweeping, water-carrying, 
shaving, &c.). 

In some States provision was made by petty grants of this 
kind for the support of the families of soldiers who had fallen in 
the Rdjd's service. But in fact, there are very many varieties, 
and quite a host of local names for such free holdings ; the names 
having reference to the origin or purpose for which the grant 
was made. 

Mughal system of Bevenue assignments or Jdgir. — But 
besides these smaller and special grants (which were hereditary 
as long as the family survived or the purpose of the grant 
continued) the native Governmerrts always and everywhere had 
beep in the habit of making over tracts of land, and assigning 
the revenue of them (as shown in the public accounts*) to some 

t 

* Even under modem conditions, in the Bombay Presidency'and some 
other provinces, the law only recognizes the raiyats as ‘ landholders * or < 

‘ occupants,* not as owners to nomine ; therefore when the Government 
makes or confirms a gra.it, it may be said to * alienate * not only the 
revenue but also its own ultimate right (whatever that may be). 
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person Qii condition of military or political service of some kind. 
This was regularly done in the case of Mughal Officers of State, 
each of whom held a mansab, i.e. a title with an assignment 
x^pf revenue (so many rupees per annum) to support his dignity 
and also to maintain a certain number of troops, which, he had 
to call out when he was required to join the Imperial Standard 
in war or on ceremonial occasions, or for duty at. Court. 

Very often frontier tracts, or those which were troublesome 
to manage, were made over in this way toi'iilitary chiefs or others 
capable of developing the district, and then the amount of revenue 
assigned was probably merely nominal ; the holder was expected 
to make what he could, by extending* cultivation, and founding ' 
new villages. He had the right to apply to his own purposes 
the proceeds of the Land Revenue which he realized, on 
condition that he maintained the necessary military or police 
force for keeping the peace, and that he made due provision for 
the administration generally. 

This class of assignment w^as called jdgir ’t At first the grant 
was only for life (unlike the grants first named) but in later 
times it was allowed to become hereditary. We are here only 
concerned to note that, owing to these institutions, large areas 
of land, to this day, pay no revenue to the State. 

Confusion caused by irregular and invalid grants. — 
When our Revenue Settlements began, the number of claims 
to revenue-free holdings, in one form or another, was enormous ; 
and it was found a very difficult matter to deal with them. For 
in the days of disorder, such grants had been greatly abused; 
they were issued by impecunious Governors who had no other 
way of meeting claims on their empty treasuries ; they were 
issued by subordinate officials who had no right to make them ; 
and worst of all, they were often fraudulent, intended only to 
keep money out of the Treasury; in short they thi^eatenet^ to 
eat up a l5,rge portion of the provincial Land Revenue. As far 
as the liability to Revenue was concerned, it was entirely a matter 

^ Variously rei)resented in books as jagheer^ jaguire^ &c. The word 
is a contraction from the Persian yV/V- place, anti holding or taking 
possession. 
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•of option to the new Government, whether it would recognize 
any such grants at all, and whether it would remit (or assign) 
the Revenue in future or not But all the Frovincial Govern- 
ments desired to act liberally and equitably ; they all, in fact, 
recognized such grantees as had a real claim to consideration. 
As for any right in land which the grants conveyed, or which 
they had given rise to, that was* a question for private litigation 
in case there were rival claimants. (The right in land acquired 
by such grants is cpngiicrcd later on when we come to the Land 
Tenures.) 

As an example of the labour involved in these inquiries 
*^I may mention that in Madras and Bombay the matter was dealt 
with by official ‘ Inam Commissions,' and they sat for several 
years and issued many thousands of title-deeds to the })ersons 
whose right was admitted ; but even so, a grtat economy was 
effected I 

Every other province had to make a more or less extensive 
adjustment of such t:laims ; and each had its own rules on the 
subject. All questions of this kind have long ago been settled ; 
but some of the old grants still occasion a certain amount of 
official reference, because, as the lives for which they were 

’ See (for example) the declaration of the Governmental the head of tlie 
Rules for determining llie validity of grants, issued on the annexation of the 
Fanjab Uc*printed in the Financial Commissioner’s Circulars). No native 
Government ever doubled that it had full right to resume any /V^vV as lar 
(at any rate) as the Revenue-right was concerned : but it was thought 
beneath the dignity of the State to resume such grants as were made for 
pious or charitable purposes. Purely political grants weie resumed at 
pleasure, at any rate after the life of the original grantee. The Maralha 
rulers very generally avoided the odium of resumption, by imposing a ‘ quit- 
rent’ called jodl, salami^ &c. (often as heavy as the Land Revenue itself;. 
When the British Government in Bombay and Madras began to deal with 
claims, it found many grants already liable 9 a such a quit-rent ; and this no 
doubt led to the practice which obtained in these Piq^idencies, of settling ftie 
question in the rough and alb%ing the claimant to have a certificate or 
title-deed, ok his consenting to a general definition of the area of his estate, 
and* to paying a moderate lump assessment for the wholo, ^ 

* Thus in Bombay, the Inam Commission found that the various grants, 
(politi(!al, religious, personal, or for village-service) affected about A’s. 
*32,50,000 of the Land Revenue. The Commission reduced "this to Rs. 
80,38,000, of which part represents land-grants managed by the grantees,, 
and part cash allowances paid through the Treasury, the holders not being 
direct owners of the land, or their claims having been commuted for a cash 
pa}ment. 
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continued terminate, or otherwise the grants lapse, there is often 
an application to Government for some consideration; either 
to prolong a grjint or to allow some part of it for the 
maintenance of a widow or other relative who may not be 
strictly entitled to succeed. 

Modern Jagirs. — J%frs are occasionally granted at the 
present day (apart from the maintenance of such grants pf 
former rulers as have been allowed to continue); that is to say 
the Land Revenue of a village (or of^> certain territory) is 
assigned to some retired native (military) officer of distinction, 
or to some local magnate, as a reward for political service, or 
to recognize and secure valuable local influence. Sometimes 
grants of waste-land are made Revenue free, and these then 
convey the Revenue remission as well as the proprietary title 
to the land. ‘ Service ' in the sense of the old condition attached 
to such grants is not now required : but in another sense, it is 
often rendered. Many jdgirddrs are most useful as honorary 
magistrates in their estates. 


Section III. The waste lands. 

One other class of land remains to be considered, land that 
does not yet pay any revenue, because it is still waste and 
unoccupied. 

Enormous area of waste in India. — When British rule 
began in Bengal, it w'as estimated that from one-third to one- 
half of the total area of the province was waste and uncultivated. 
And in all provinces there was much waste \ 

J I allude to the (generally) cultnrable waste which was found in the 
districts without taking, account of the great desert tracts about Rajputana 
and the South Panjab ; and apart also froili the hilly regions, where it is 
natural to find great stretches of timber- forest, or smaller < jungle.* It 
must be recollected that the districts had gone through many vicissitudes, 
wars, and invasions ; and that many of them had been laid waste owing to 
the rapacity of particular rulers and Governors. There was not only there- 
fore the lafge area of waste due to the population being naturally unde* 
i veloped or insufficient, but the fact that whole tracts had been abandoned 
{Mdnd-^/idlt ox ghair-dbdd) and entire groups of villages left untilled and 
deserted. See for example an old account ofRohilktiand, in L, S, B. L vol. ii. 
p. 12 ff. 
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Disposal of it in Bengal. — At first no notice was taken of 
this. In Bengal, the estates were settled (as we sfiall see) 
without any survey ; most of them included — and were freely 
allowed to include as their own — as much of the waste (often// 
forest l^rd) as naturally adjoined the estate. It was always 
contemplated, that, as the Land Revenue was fixed in the lump 
for the whole estate, the extension of cultivation into the parts 
at present waste should be wholly for the benefit of the estate, 
making the Reveoue^burden lighter and lighter as more and 
more success in this direction was attained. But as time went 
on and as estates became better known and their limits practically 
fixed, attention was called (in 1819) to the fact that lands were 
being taken up that really did not belong to any estate ; the first 
thought, however, was only to make them pay the proper Land 
Revenue ; — the title by mere occupation was allowed, or at least 
passed over in silence. Butin 1828 Regulation III asserU'd 
the right of Government (which had always existed in theory), 
and then various efforts were made to separate the waste tracts 
and deal with them. This especially affected districts like 
Chittagong and others in Eastern Bengal (now in the Assam 
Province), but also the vast tract of forest land towards the 
mouths and delta of the Hiighli and other rivers, known a^ 
the ‘ Sundarban.' There were also great tracts of waste in the 
districts of Jalpaigurf and Darjiling ; and some forest land in 
the Chutiyd Ndgpur districts and in Orissa. These lands were 
henceforward taken in hand, and afterwards leased to cultivators, 
or made into public forests, as I shall presently explain. 

In the ITorth-West Provinces and Oudh. — In the North- 
West Provinces, in the ordinary districts, the whole of the 
waste was divided up and given over to the village-estates ^to 
which it was adjacent ; this is true of all tlie populous Ganges 
plajn distrfbts. But where there were large yacts of jungle 
land, in the hill districts, and in Dehra Diin, Jhansf,*Mirzapur, 
&c., Ihese tracts remained as Government^ waste. ^In Oudh 
very much the same procedure was followed ; only the excess, 
waste lands (exceec^ing 500 acres in any one plot) were 
reserved to Government and have since become State forests. 
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The Central Provinces and the Panjdb. PanjAb colonisa- 
tion of waste supplied with canal irrigation. — In the Central 
Provinces and the P&njdb, the waste area between the cultivated 
milages was much too large to be entirely given over. A rule 
was ado])ted in both, that a certain area of waste (usually about 
200 per cent, on the cultivated area) should be included as village 
property, the surplus being marked off as Government land. 

In the Panj^lb, the areas so cut off became the *‘rakh ’ or * Fuel 
reserves,’ so called because they mostly con^.: in a peculiar stunted 
growth of wood admirablyadapteci for fuel. These lands are partly 
kept as forest and grazing lands, partly for the extension of 
cultivation. 

In the Centred Provinces, the area so left was enormous : it was > 
declared originally as ‘(government forest,’ under the Forest Act 
of 1865 ; but the arrangements were not always well carried out, and 
of late it has been found desirable to give up some of the area to 
cultivation, or for village purposes generally. 

In the Panjab, I should mention, that area of Government 
‘ rakh ' or waste is very far in excess of the needs of Forest 
conservancy ; and in some parts there arCc large stretches of 
poor woodland where no market at all for the wood exists. 
Moreover cultivation would be economically much more valuable 
than forest (of such a class as could be raised in such land), and 
nothing is wanted but the means of irrigation in order to ensure 
large areas being profitably cultivated. Of late years the Gover- 
ment has arranged for the extension of canals, and on the land 
so provided with means of irrigation, it has marked blocks out of 
a convenient size and fitted with the requisite water channels, 
so that each block may be occupied by colonists and become 
a village. Rules exist for the colonizing of these tracts, and 
provide for the Land Revenue assessment in such a manner 
as to make things easy during the first years, when there is 
much outlay and litdc return b 

‘ It will be observed that this i.s a new (and interesting) departure from 
ordinary praptice of leasing waste lands. Under the ordinary rules, 'the 
Government surveys and marks out the limits of the block in its native 
wilderness, and hands it pver to the lessee, who finds the entire plant and 
capital and the means to bring about cultivation. In these Panjab tracts, 
.,the Government itself supplies the principal requirements of cultivation 
(viz. an irrigation system), and then seeks for colonists (from over-peopled 
districts), and locates them on sites already prepared in all respects, save 
that of clearing the land. 
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Waate land in the Balyatwdri Provinces. In the 

J^atyafwdrt countries (Madras, Bomhayf &c.) the Stfillcnieni 

system does not^deal with ^estates, * and thfre is therefore no 
question of allowing surplus waste to provide for expansion, 
or for jightening the Revenue burden. Each held or bolding 
is separately assessed on its own merits. Consequently all iIk* 
waste land (except that allowed ff)r use to the villagt? for grazing 
ground, &c.) remains Government property and is made into 
‘ survey numbers/. aiM assessed (lightly) according to iis class; 
any one therefore who wants one of these plots has only to make 
application at a certain time to the local Revenue Ofiicer, and 
* agree to pay the assessment: in this way the expansion ol 
villages and family holdings is amply provided for. 

This remark applies to the villages in the playis ; but in parts of 
Bombay, in Coorg, and on the West Coast, there are local forms 
of landholding, and local methods of cultivation, which always 
involve a certain patch of wood and grass-bearing land being 
attached to each ci^ltivated landholding : in such cases, a certain 
* waste * area is allowed to form part of the holding, and cannot be 
used for public forest or other State purposes. The waste is how 
ever in this case held on definite conditions ; it cannot be per- 
manently cultivated or separately alienated. 

In these Provinces, it is consequently only in bill ranges, 
and more remote places, that considerable tracts of waste exist, 
which were not brought within the Settlement survey, nor made 
available in the manner alluded to. It is only in the hill}' 
country and large jungle-tracts therefore that the ‘ Waste Land 
Rules' (next to be spoken of) apply, or that State or District 
Forests have been constituted. 

The Waste Land Rules. — I'hougb various rules had from 
time to time been issued in different Sistricts, for the disposaUof 
Government Waste Lands, •the state of the co*untry and its general 
development had not allowed of many areas being taken up. ■ 
In 1861, under the Viceroyalty of Lord Canning, fhe subject 
was first seriously considered. The valuoi of^ State Forests— to 
be made out of the best and most usefully situated wooded and. 
grass lands — was not^even then recognized, and the occupation 
of the waste by capitalists and settlers was alone discussed. 
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The first ideas on the subject were developed in a Minute on 
the Waste Lands, sent home in i86i : — 

It was pointed out that the waste in its present state was only 
Xji burden to the Government, and it was recommended that it 
should be sold outright without any conditions as to its being 
utilized or cultivated in a certain time, and that the liability to Land 
Revenue should be discounted by allowing the purchaser to redeem 
it by certain payments. 

Subsequent developments have left no doubt that this policy was 
based on erroneous but very natural assumptions. Had it been 
extensively acted on the result would have^Gieen disastrous. The 
loss to the State would have been very great, both owing to the rise 
in the value of land, which was entirely overlooked, and to the heavy 
sacrifice of future Land Revenue. The rules would also directly 
encourage the taking up of land by mere speculators, who had no 
intention of using it, but desired simply to hold it till it rose in 
value, so that they could re-sell it in blocks at a profit. It was 
fortunate that the slate of affairs did not invite capitalists, and 
that the area parted with under the first rules was not, on the whole, 
large. 

The policy changed. Modem Rules. — Since the first 
rules (promulgated for the various Provinces m 1865) the policy 
has entirely changed. The great rise in the value of land, and 
the consequent demand for it, has led to a better system, which 
prevents the speculative purchase of lands by persons not 
intending to make use of them ; and prevents the loss of 
Revenue in the future. The main features of the Rules at 
present in force are: — 

T. That lands covered with trees, or otherwise useful for State 
Forest purposes, are not disposed of. Of course there are 
many areas densely wooded where, nevertheless, the estab- 
lishment of cultivation, tea-planting, &c., is desirable ; but 
lands are first inspected and their Forest capabilities judged of 
before giving them up under the ‘ Waste Land Rules.* 

-7. The land is only leased for a term of years (under a moderate 
scale of payments), which allows ample time to develop the 
cultivation. 

3. The areas given are all surveyed and mapped, and*' necesspy 

rights of the State in roads and sidings, in rivers, fishenes, 
mines, quarries, &c., are reserved. 

4. The , lease-right can be ultimately converted into ownership- 
„ right on prescribed terms, when the lease-holder has shown 

that he has really put the land to the intended use — by 
bringing a specified proportion of it ^nder cultivation in a 
certain time. 
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5. The land remains liable, like any other proprietary-estate, to 
a Settlement of the Land Revenue under the ordinarf^ law. At 
first, however, favourable terms are allowed to facilitate the 
establishment of cultivation. • 

For all details, the Rules of each Province must be consulted .*/ 
but it may be here furrtier observed that some of the rules draw 
a distinction between — 

{a) Large areas suitable for capitalists intending to undertake 
tea-planting, coffee, cinchona or other staples on the large 
scale, where capital will have to be largely expended, and 
so special terms are desirable. 

(b) Small area^ (from 10 to 200 acres as the extreme limit) 
suitable for the ordinary agricultural occupation ol 
villagers, and others in the same position. 

In some cases it will be found that the applicant for land will be 
dealt with direct (without competition) on his accepting the terms 
of the rules : in others, when a block is applied for, the lease of it 
is put up to auction : there is usually an ‘ upset price ’ or entrance 
fee, payable in certain instalments, to be deposited ; also the 
expenses of survey and demarcation; and then only light annual 
payments (until the time comes* for the regular assessment of the 
Land Revenue). 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Introductory. 

We have now completed the first stage of our inquiry. 

In that stage ih has been our object to form a general 
conception of the Indian Land Revenue as ‘ an institution ' — if 
1 may be gllowed the phrase. For this purpose we have taken 
a rapid survey of the Indian Provinces and their Government, 
and moi'e especially of the District organization; we have 
considered the origin of the Land Revenue, and its history up to 
the commencement of British rule: we ftave taken notice of 
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^ certain questions commonly asked about the subject in modern 
times ; we have seen what lands pay revenue and whaf do not, 
and in so doing we have taken the opportimit|^ of describing the 
rules under wliich^' the area of waste-land, still large in some of ' 
the provinces, has been'; and is being, colonized and cultivated. 

Our second stage is to inquire how our modern Land 
Revenue is assessed, and how it is collected, and how the 
general business connected with its management is conducted. 

But when we speajf of assessment, we arc reminded of the 
peculiarity of the conditions under which the Indian Land 
Revenue is levied. It is not a mere question of obtaining, by 
« survey, a detailed account of the area of each different kind of 
soil, and of finding a suitable rale thereon — to be levied per 
acre, or other unit of measure. In many Indian provinces that 
is only one part of the work. In all case*:, the revenue is 
assessed with more or less reference to the tenure of land, to the 
sort of estate or holding which may be regarded as a unit 
paying a certain sum, and with reference to some definite 
person (or a body of persons) who is to be held responsible. 

Without going into details which would at present be 
unintelligible, it may be usefully stated in general terms, that 
land is held in/ one of these ways : -- 

(1) In various forms of landlord-tenure ; the estates varying in size 

from half a district to a few acres, but generally being of at 
least considerable extent : in these there is one person (or at 
most a few joint owners) distinctly vested with a proprietary or 
landlord character ; and the system accordingly lays one sum 
of revenue on the whole estate, and makes tlic landlord (or 
the co-sharers together) liable for it k 

(2) In smaller estates, really of the same character as the first, but 

with certain features which render it convenient to distinguish 
them, — these being in general, viRage estates wherethe village 
(or part of two or more villages together) is held by a co- 
sharing body or comm'anity ; here the community is treated as 
jointiy and severally liable ; the body regarded as a whole is, 
in fact, the (ideal) landlord. ' • 

(3) Ip single independent holdings; though aggregated locally in 

# 

• 0 

* In some estates of this class the law of primogeniture applies, and so , 
the estate remains undivided in the hands of the eldest heir ; in others the 
estate may be divided or again united under one head, by the effect of the 
ordinary law of inheritance. 
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villages, the group of holdings does not form one estate ; the, 
ci’/cumstances of past history have either caused the dis- 
appearance of any landlord (person or class), or such an 
interest has ^ never existed; and the direct occupant is dealt 
with individually. ^ 

It might be supposed that under these conditions, jt would 
still be a simple thing to determine the person who is to be 
liable for the revenue and to have the remaining profits of the 
estate^ after the revenue has been paid ; but here the complica- 
tions of Indian tenure begin to ai)j)eaf/. Only in the third 
case above noted, it is a simple matter to determine that the 
‘occupant’ is to pay the Land Revenue and to take the 
remainder. Even in his case it may be that he has to settle 
with some other party above or below him, who has a claim, 
which essentially is (whatever the form) a title to some part 
of the profits of the land. And in other cases it usually 
happens (owing to causes which we shall discuss in the sequel) 
that there is not only the middleman landlord or landlord body, 
but tliat this middleman is often in a position much more 
doubtful or complicated than that of an English landlord with 
tenants under him paying a contract rent. 

These considerations will not only point to the study of the 
Land tenures, as necessary in order to understand how the 
l.and Revenue Settlements are made, but also remind us that 
Government has never been content merely to tax the land 
and leave the different parties interested in it to their own 
devices in order to get practical recognition of their several 
rights. 

Absence of all legal security for titles in old days. — F rom 
the very first, our administrators saw that, while securing the State 
Revenue, they must also secure private landed rights, if wealth and 
prosperity were ever to return to vhe agricultural population. 
Under native rule, there had been no such thing as legal security 
for titles to land ; especially not for interests that had been partially 
submerged or reduced to a secondary grade. There was nothing 
but the autocratic government of a conquering chief or Emperor, 
whose will was law, —will tinctured indeed by a respect for the texts 
of a semi-sacred, but not very definite, law, and largely influenced 
by the great regulator of Indian affairs — cySTOM. The ‘law and 
constitution ’ of India spoken of by some writers, had no existence 
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^except in a purely metaphorical sense. P 2 ven if it were otherwise 
the changes in landed property, the growth of one class <bf rights 
and the extinction or diminution of others, could not be systematic 
or legalized, because such changes were not ttlic consequence of 
law or State polic^, but of the gradual usurpation of Revenue 
farmers, of the rise and .fall of families, of forcible seizure, or of 
compact, extorted by the necessities of self-preservation ; they were 
the result of those never-ceasing tribal and personal conquests 
and adventures that make the past history of India what it is an 
almost unbroken record of invasion, war, and intrigue. Hence the 
British Government, while determining to limit and render moderate 
its own demands on t^ land, .and to give up for ever the inordinate 
pretensions of the rfilers it superseded, found itself face to face vdth 
the task of giving legal security and delinition to various degrees 
and kinds of right or interest in the land ; from that of the great 

, landlord who received a ‘ title-deed of perpetual ownership ' ’ to the 
humbler ‘ subproprietor’ or ‘tenure holder’ or ‘occupancy tenant.’ 
This recognition and definition, it will be observed, was not only 
necessary to give a secure position to the person directly re- 
sponsible for the Revenue, it was ecjually necessary for the due 
apportionment of the remaining profit (after the l?.evenuc was paid I 
arising from the land. 

Before then we can attend to the formal operations ol 
a Settlement, we had best gain some general idea of the Land 
Tenures. 

^ This phrase is actually used in Madras, where each great landlord 01 
Zamindar received from the British Government a title-deed officially called 
sanad i-milhdyat-i-istimrdrl — a Persian phrase of which the English equiva- 
lent is that given in the text. 
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The Land Tenures. 

Section L The Village. 

Use of the term village. — At the outset of any inquiry into 
the way in which land is generally held in India, we arc struck 
by the fact that almost cvcr}'whcre cultivation is aggregated 
into local groups which we call ‘ villages.’ The term ' town- 
ship ’ has occasionally been made use of ; but general usage 
has established the term ‘village.’ It is needless to say that 
this word is used in a special sense dilTerent from that which it 
bears with reference to modern luiglish agricultural life h 

Usual features of a village.- The ‘ village ’ is an aggregate 
of cultivated holdings with or without some w'aste area, 
belonging to, or attached to it : and usually it has a central 
site for the dwelling-houses congregated together. In some 
cases, small homesteads and farm buildings are found separately 
located on the holdings The village, moreover, often boasts 
a grove, or at least a single tree under which local assemblies 
will take place ; there is also some kind of public office where 
the village /rr/euJ/i (}). 27) keeps his books, and where he sits 
for the disposal of his business. 

' Though not altogether dissimilar to -what it meant in mediaeval 
times „ 

Jn the TIimalryan districts the narrow extent of valley land or terraced 
hill slope si/ggests separate holdings with their own buildings ; and so in 
Kanara and the West coast ; in the latter country the people have no word 
for ‘ \ illagft’ I'he oniy t^mi in use is supj^osed to be equivalent to * street * ; 

because the families woul<l build their houses in a line, at the further end 
of which, the menials and village artisans have their cottages. The whole 
group is merely the homestead of a single fami’y whose members keep 
together. 
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« Whatever changes may be undergone the village as 
a local feature remains. — The village area^once established, 
it soon acquires local name and bccoifies a permanent 
feature in the map. Its constitution may change ; it may 
be bought and sold ; it may begin as a village of one kind 
and gradually turn into another kind ; it may be absorbed in 
the estate of a great landlord, or remain as a small se])arale 
property under a body of joint-owners. If once owned by 
a family proud of hereditary right, it may again return to 
be only an aggregate of sei)arate landholders, but under all 
such changes, the village itself remains ; its fields are tilled 
and irrigated, the money-lender sits at his shop, the menials and 
artisans do their work, no matter who is managing the land or 
its rents and revenues, or how the lamleil rights change their 
character or pass from one hand to another. * 

Its value for administrative purposes. —The village as 
a unit may be of great im})ortance for administrative purposes; 
and is hardly ignored even in Ilengal where the Revenue 
administration deals not with villages, but with entire landlord 
estates. In places (such as those meiilioned in a previous note) 
where villages do not naturally exist, the Governinent has 
always found it 'desirable to aggregate several holdings, Ijamlets 
or farms, into some kind of circle, for administrative purposes. 

What is the bond which aggregates the village land- 
holders. — If we next inquire what bond unites the landholders 
or cultivators in a village together, or determines their aggrega- 
tion into separate grouj)S, we shall easily perceive dial there 
arc certain natural and social causes whicli from tlu* first 
invited the formation of villages in genera! ; and further, that 
the actual bond of union depends on certain jieculiarities of 
land custom — certain featunfs of tenure. 

N'^tural Causes of village aggregation. — In the first place 
it is to be remembered that originally, at any rate, throughout 
entire regions, villages must have been established in a country 
then covered with forest or jungle ; and the labour of clearing 
this, as well as of maintaining an unceasing struggle against 
the re-growth of semi-tropical vegetation, required co-operation ; 

F 2 
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and union would alfeo be necessary for defence against the^ 
depredations of deer, pigs and other animals which are 
dangerous not only to the cultivation but to human life. And 
any group of cultivators would have to be prepared to present 
a common front against neighbours with whom they w^ere 
probably at feud. Often too defence would be needed against 
marauding chiefs or some regularly invading force on the 
march, to say nothing of the ruthless freebooters and Revenue- 
farmers of later days h 

Cause of the groups being limited. — And then there arc 
other reasons, why not only should there be aggregation, but 
also why the groups should be limited in size. All popular* 
st‘tt](‘incnts in India — those which resulted in permanent 
cultivation, and were not mere occupations of territory in 
a nomadic f(nm---were first cffectc'd l.)y tribes, that is by groups 
with a natural organization into clans, septs and family groups. 
These divisions naturally suggested a certain limit to the 
number of families that would wish to settle together in one 
spot. And when in later times new villages were established 
one by one, it was by individual leaders with associated 
followers, or by limited groups of grantees, settlers and colonists. 
Indeed in all cases where there was a natural organization of 
tribes, not only village groups but other territorial divisions 
also resulted. It w^as doubtless tribal divisions, and the limits 
of the authority of greater and lesser chiefs that gave the first 
idea oi par ^aiias and districts. Indeed several interesting cases 
are on record in which a w'hole clan was established on one 
considerable area, each family having its owm share, without any 
viltage grouping at all. But in the course of time quarrels, 
rivalries and differences of habit would be sure to end in 
division into smaller groups. .» 

1 It is owing to this that villages were so often surrouncTed with stout 
mud walls^and cicfcnded by gates, within which the cattle could be driven 
against an apprehended raid. In Central India it was (piite commc\n for the 
headman residency, to be called garhi^ i.e. fort or castle; and in the KarnAl 
district (,S. E. Panja])) I find an account (» walled and gated villages with 
the houses so built as to prepare for street- fighting. In Oudh, in the later 
days of misrule, the readers of Sleemaris Jotancy may remember the 
author’s account of how the revenue was collecti&d by a regular siege, and 
with the aid of field guns ! , 
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• Nature of the bond uniting the groups internally, — So 
much for the natural and social causes of village aggregation ; we 
have next to inquiiie what is the bond wliich iftternally unites, or 
holds together, the viilajjc groups when formed. 

Two /orms of village observable. — On taking a general 
survey of the villages in the different ihovinces, we are struck 
by the fact that there are two main forms of village constitution, 
which are practically quite distinct. In the one, the village 
contains a number. o^iiulividual cultivating holders (who usually 
work the land themselves with the aid of tlu‘ir families, but often 
employ tenants), 'rhese holdings are separate units ; the 
cultivators do not claim to be joint-hokk rs of a whole area, nor 
do their holdings represent, in any sense, shares of what is in 
itself a whole which belongs to them all. 'J'hey arc, however, 
held together by their submission to a sorttewhal i)Owerful 
village headman’ and other village officers, and by use in 
common of the services of a resident staff of village artisans 
and menials, who receive a fixed remuneration on an estab- 
lished scale, and sometimes have hereditary holdings of service- 
lands 

* Village headman and artisan stalT. — The headman’s title is very 
various. In Bombay, iierar and Central India generally, he is the ^dtel 
{ox pdtil . In Bengal iwhcie this tyju- of village aKo is commonly found) 
he is called mandal (hut there are other liihal and .local names;. In 
Madras the titles are still more luimeious, maniyakdran^ ndtamkar, rcddi. 
See. These arc quite distinct from the olheial representative headman 01 
lamharddr of the Noith Indian village system. 

The staff varied with the locality and the .size and w’caltb of the village. 
In Western and Central India the ideal staff was sii])posed to cotisi.st of 
twelve (the quelve village servants in Marathi— sometimes 

contrasted with alutc^ the ofiicial headman, ku/karai, Sec.). 'I'lie artisans 
usually included a carpenter, potter, blacksmith, cobbler, harlxa-siirgeon, 
washerman (sometimes also a dancing girl ; even a ‘ witch linder ’ may be 
locally discovered). Such servants are usitally hereditary and are ixiver 
paid by the job; they are given houses in the village, and perfoim all 
services for the residents (who only provide, or ])ay foi, the materials 
employed). ‘•Their laliour is rewarded by regular annual remuneration (of 
service land or an allowance in cash, giain, clothes, tobacco, paid at the 
harvest. Only strangers getting something made or done, would pay for 
the job. This system is common to all villages, and was necessitated by 
the circumstances of their ])#sition. No one coulfl venture 'to set uji 
a business on speculation in a village, unless it was a very large one. Nor* 
could the village people go for all their simple but indispensable reejuirements 
to a distant town : so they attracted the necessary staff by giving them homes 
and a regular remuneration. 
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Importance of the headman and villa g:e officers. Official 
holding of land, — The headman and his aid, the writer or 
village accountan<, have always a considerable importance, and 
were early taken, so to speak, into the State system, and were 
remunerated by the State (or turned' out if inefficient). In 
Madras and Bombay, for examj)Ic, it will be found that the 
village />a/r/s have often petty magisterial powers, and can 
decide civil cases under certain rules. They were formerly also 
entrusted (practically) with the farm of iVj village revenue, and 
in such a j)Osition had authority to disj)ose of the waste, and 
settle the annual revenue-payment with each landholder. In 
some districts we can still read how, in past days, the headman 
stood up as the ])rotcctor of the village, fortified his house and 
resisted the marauder or other enemy. Very often it would 
be the case thtjt the headman was the person^ who had 
led the j)arty who first estahli^ihed cultivation and founded the 
village ; and h(‘ may have planted the village tree or grove, and 
have furnished the means for making the tank, and so forth. 
But though the headman owned the central site where his 
house stood (and the site accommodated his whole fimily and 
their dependants), he made no claim to be owner of the entire 
village. lie w'as quite content with his hereditary position, and 
above all with the holding of land (probably the best in the 
place) that was allotted to him as headman. This ex ojjicio 
holding (accompanied as it was by manpdn or various rights of 
precedence on ceremonial occasions, and other dignities) was 
dearly cherished. In early times it was allowed to be free of 
Revenue, and was called by the Muhammadan rulers, zvaian. 
It was hereditary in tlie jidtefs family and shared among all his 
descendants, even though' only one of them \vas performing the 
official duty of headman^. 'Fhe was^e land that was left round 
the residences for general use, did not belong to the headman ; 
and the ofalturable waste adjoining the village belonged to the 

‘ Or tlir direct desreenttant of such a person. 

The watan disappeared in later times in many villages and even in 
whole districts, but this was the result of revenue oppression. There can be 
little doubt that the institution was once univenal through the Dravidian 
countries. It is apparently alluded to in Manu. 
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mRdjd; the headman only took official charge of it and Ideated 
cultivators or gave it out to applicants. • 

Besides the hca^lman and the accountant cjr writer, there was 
also a village watchman and messenger, and perhaps a guardian 
of the boundaries. Th^ accountant and the other officers also 
had their (smaller) waian lands. 

Prevalence of the first form of village. — This form of 
village is universal in Madras, Bombay, Berar, and Central 
India : it was the ordinal form in the Central Provinces until 
a certain artificiaf proprietary riglit was created ; it was also the 
characteristic form in the greater part of Bengal, although there, 
the importance of villages had been thrown into the shade, and 
the influence of the village officers much broken down, by the 
growth of the Zamfndars. 

The second form of village. — The second form of village 
may be briefly described as similar in many res])ects to the first, 
but with one essential feature suj)eradded, and others modified 
in consequence. The important feature is that there is an 
individual, or a family (or a group of ancestrally connected 
families) which has the claim to be superior to other cultivating 
landholders, and in fact to be the owner or landlord of the 
entire area within the ring fence of the village boundary, as 
already existing, or as established by their own foundation*. 

The proprietary body may now consist of twenty or fifty or 
more co-sharers, usually of common descent : the founder may 
be perfectly well known ; or in the case of older foundations, the 
original ancestor may be rather a shadowy being, and the 
existing body can trace descent more definitely from a few 
persons more or less reasonably supposed to be — say— great - 
great-grandsons of the patriarch ^ 

• 

^ I take the case of a single village forming the estate, because it is vcr> 
common aniJ^is simi)ler to understand. As a matter of fact there may be 
two* distinct groui>s, each holding (in the same way) a paii or larf of 
a village ; or it may be that the family h.as not obtained its lands all in one 
village, but some in one village and some in another ; for which reason the 
actual estate is spoken of in Jievenue language as the because it 

does not always coincide with the mauza though it very often does, and quite* 
usually so in the Panjab, for example. 

^ The descent may be real or have got so mixed as to be largely a fiction, 
but the fiction itself is important as showing the spirit and rationale of the 
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The menials and artisans who reside in the village hold theii^ 
house-sites from the proprietors, paying them small dues, 
perhaps in cash, cir in kind, and sometimes l^y supplying a load 
or two of manure annually: if these persons leave the village, it 
will be a matter of local custom whether they can sell the 
cottage or remove the roof tree and timbers, or not. The 
uncultivated portion of the village is no iong-cr 'Government 
waste ' to be applied for when wanted and allotted by the 
village or Revenue Officers; it is the Oidpiildt or common 
proj)crly of the bod}^, who graze their cattle on it; and if there 
are jirofits from wild fruits, thatching grass and the like, they 
share these among themselvcsb When this waste, or part of it,* 
is wanted to extend the cultivation, it is regularly partitioned. 

The management. Absence of a headman. — The manage- 
ment of the co-<sharing body and its concerns was originally 
effected by a panchdyat or council of the heads of households. 
There is pr()j)erly speaking no one headman : the families were 
too jealous of their equal standing to permit any one man to 
establish anything resembling the central authority, dignity and 
privilege, of a Central Indian pdkJ. But for Revenue and 
administrative purposes a headman of sonic kind becomes 
indisjiensable ; and the head of the eldest or chief branch (or 
some other leading or capable man) is selected (subject to the 
approval of the Government officials) to act as representative 
of the body. Usually where the village is divided into sections, 
there is a representative of each section. In modern times 
such a person is called kwibarddr (p. 26). 

As a matter of fact it depends on a variety of circumstances 
whether this official has much, or any, influence or power. Some* 
liyues he really has to midertake a considerable personal re- 
sponsibility for the .revenue of his village : sometimes the sharers 
pay their own revenue share directly to the treasury, and the 

(M 

constitution^ When a body needs slrenjjthening, or it may be owiiig to 
v.'iiious accidents and circumstances, connexions on the side of the jvives of 
the co-sharers obtain la&d and admission into the circle; or purchasers or 
mortgagee's do the same ; and as time goes on, their really different origin 
* is ignored and forgotten. 

^ It may be that the older tenants h.'ive a customary right to graze their 
cattle on this waste so long as it is not cultivateu ; all these details vary 
according to the local custom and the position and origin of the tenants. 
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•lambarddr really has very little to do. And wluit with the 
progress of division of lands and other circumstances, <he pan- 
chdyats have almost everywhere disappeared, i)r at least arc only 
assembled on soinke special occasions ; their .'-cgu/ar meeting to 
audit accounts and so forth, is very much a tiling of the j)ast \ 

This/orm of village,^ no less than the other, has the connnon 
services of a staiT of artisans, watchmen and the like : for the 
causes which necessitate such an arrangement arc the saiiK* in 
both cases. 

Landlord villagA may or may not contain a subordinate 
tenant body. Sometimes the co-sharers themselves culti- 
vate the estate. Causes of the existence of tenant bodies 
under the village proprietors, --'riio co-sharing botl)' may 
cultivate the land itself— that is, may work the iic'lds dirccll). 
with no other aid than that of their families or of labourers or 
menials who have no position as tenants of- any class. 'I'his 
will depend on circumstances, for instance on caste, and wlicthcr 
the proprietary body established the village on abandoned oi 
virgin soil, or whether they grew up over an existing older body 
of cultivators, and allowed them to remain as llu'ir tenants. In 
many cases lliis latter condition obtains ; and also if the landlord 
families are of a non-agricultural caste, then as their caste rules 
may prevent their touching a })lough, they will always emphn 
tenants — whether an older cultivating body or a iicw M‘t 
called in and located by themselves. In the North-West 
Provinces, speaking generally, it is more cominiui t(; lind the 
proprietary communities consisting of non-agricultural castes : 
they are families of either con(|uenng or ruling races, or of lh(‘ 
official and revenue-farming and capitalist classes, who have 
grown up over the older villages, so that there is gcncrall) a IcMiant 
body which represents the old landholding group. , 

^ I have been asked whether a raember of the coiiiiniinity couM he 
expelled. At present there is of course nt» power lo de])rive a man of liis 
proprietary share ; nor do I think it likely that there ever wa^^; but il 
a persc^n offended against caste or social rules in such a w;iy^ as to rendei 
him obnoxious lo the whole body, and he was imt strong enough to l<rrin 
a party in his favour henio^ likely would do ., theti the /anc^dycz/ couI<l 
put him out of society so far as to refuse to smoke with him or let tlie water-* 
carrier supply his household Am/a pant hand). If it were a bafl case, the 
man might find his pos.don so uncomfortable that he would throw up his 
holding ^or sell or transfer it) and go elsewhere. 
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In the Panjab, especially on the frontier, we have the case 
of villages founded by immigration or conquest of active, 
energetic tribes, v/herc there were often no pre-existing culti- 
vators. But even here tenants were often a necessity, because 
in bringing virgin soil into cultivation, every hand is valuable. 
In such villages we find tenants occupying a somewhat secondary, 
but still privileged, position in the village ; they consist of the 
(arnp followers and dependants who always come in crowds 
with an adventuring or conquering clan or tribe. The descen- 
dants of such associates will no\v be found to claim tenant-rights 
on the ground that they helped in the ‘ founding ' ; or at least 
that they were located and given land at an early stage in 
the village history. In many of the frontier district villages also, 
the landowners despise the plough (calling themselves Siihii-=^ 

‘ the gentry ’) and always give their land to tenants. In some 
cases we hear of fighting tenants employed to cultivate (and 
defend) outlying lands (in Peshawar and Hazara). On the other 
hand, in the Central Paiijab among the communities (and so 
with many other agricultural castes), the co-sharers very commonly 
work the w'hole land themselves, witli no other aid than that of 
their wives and families ; the village menials giving tlicir services 
at harvest-time. In many agriculturist villages tenants have 
also been introiluced ; but this is often traceable to the times 
when it was necessary to invoke all the assistance that was to be 
had, in order to meet the burden of Sikh Revenue assessments. 

I have said nothing about the extent of shares, or about the 
princi{de on which the proceeds of land cultivated in common 
are distributed; that will follow immediately; it was my object 
first to contrast ihc Iwo kinds of village in their broad distinctive 
features. 

Designation adopted for each kiud of village. — It is desir- 
able to find some brief designation by which to refer to the 
two kinds of village, and I have indicated the one in which the 
landholdings are sepa^-ate units, and there is no sharing of a whole 
estate, by the term Raiyatwari village h 

^ The indivkUial cultivator, whether independent as in Western and 
Southern India or holding under a landlord as in Bengal, is .generally 
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«. The other form may be provisionally called the Lan'dlord- 
or JoiNT-viLLAGK, bccausc there is always an individiAl owner 
— or more frequently a co-sharings body — holding the landlord 
right over the whole \ 

Internal constitution of the village. — We must now j)roceed 
to say something of the internal constitution of the village and of 
the origins to which we may, in some cases at any rate, be able 
to trace them. 

Of the first cla^ss'‘(r/7/y^/7/'^r7) there is nothing more to be 
said in regard td^ the constitution. I'hc several holders of land 
are distinct in interest, and the only bonds which unite them are 
the common locality, the common services of a group of artisans 
and menials, and a common subjection to the/JA/; these have 
been already sufliciently noticed. 

• 

Idea of right to the land in the case of the individual 
holdings in the village.-- It may further he remarked, that the 
peasant’s right to his se])arate holding is recognized in terms which 
imply a somewhat inferior claim. The reason of this will appear © 
further on. Here, I can only say that although in the beginning 
of this century the idea of private rights in land hiui often become 
feeble, this was not necessarily the result of any decay in the 
village constitution ; but only of agrarian oppression and over- 
taxing in unsettled times. There is no doubt that the idea of 
a right in land; on the ground of first clearing and establishing 
tillage, has at all times been cherished in India ; hut wh(?n 


called raiyat (or ryot as it is phonetically written). This is accurrilely 
rdiyat^ry.\\ Arabic word meaidng H^^'^tected ’ or ‘ subject.’ 'J’he term should 
be remembered because it has conic to he used (often in comjxjund ti rins 
to designate those forms of Revenue Settlement and Revenue nianngcment 
generally, in which the individual holding is dealt with, and not any kind of 
estate small or large, treated collectively. Thus we sjieak of a ‘ Raiyat waii 
Settlement ’ or a ‘ Raiyat w at i f^xovince,’ meaning one wliere the most usual 
(but of course not the only) form of tenure of land is that of the raiyat’s 
separate holding. • 

* It is worth while noting, as showing how things may be looked at from 
different points of view, that \Wxilein Itornbay the vast majority of villages 
are raiyatw^irl, there are in ceitain districts a kw village^ whose oiigin 
is l« some extent traceable, and which are unmistakahly in the landlord 
form. So that the lloinbay people have the spectacle of bfith forms of 
village ’before them : yet they call the raiyatwarl village mnja joint or 
associated, and the landlord-villages hhd^dari o* shared ; bec«use in the 
former case the absence of all landlord-right over th^* whole village,, 
enjoyed in shares, is remarked ; and the village is regarded as associated 
or ‘united’ on a commen basis of equality and a common control of one 
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all kinds of conquering rulers have claimed to be proprietors off^ 
the soil and have for generations past employed Revenue contractors 
or local land-ofTico's, all of whom reduced the theory to the most 
rigid form of practice by habitually rack-rent ii^g the landholders, 
by putting in this man and turning out that, from year to year, 
simply with n view to securing or enlarging the Revenue^ it is 
hardly to he wondered at that the idea of private right in land 
should in some places grow weak, and the people be more anxious 
to be allowed always to relinquish land that they could not manage 
profitably, than to have a title which would also carry a certain 
fixed resf)onsibility. We shall hereafter see that in the 7 'aiyatwdri 
provinces this right of relinquishment (though, now seldom resorted 
to) is still a feature of the Land Revenue systeni. 

It is quite possible also, that a village anciently in the 7 'aiyatwdri 
form may f)ass under the power of some superior, whose family 
divide it among themselves in shares, and thus the village becomes 
a landlord village and may remain so for several generations. But 
if the family fall into poverty or their influence is h)St, there may 
remain no more than a faint memory of the ‘shares,’ and the 
village will again become practically raiyatwdri. This change has 
in all probability actually happened in very many of the Dakhan 
villages h In ])arts of Madras also, there are villages in which 
there is no doubt that they were once owned by co-sharing families 
still known as 77//rdsdd7', whose rights have long passed away. It is 
however quite impossible to hold that all raiyatwdri villages were 
once owned in such shares, and that all are merely a decayed form 
of something originally different. 

Constitution of joint or landlord villages. Three methods 
in which land is divided among the co-sharers. — As regards 
the internal constitution of landlord- or joint-villages, there is 
much more sco{)C ibr difference ; it will be found, as a matter 
of fact, that the principle on which the co-sharers allot the land 
(or the profits and produce of the land in the case of an undivided 
holding) is not always the same. Speaking generally, there are 
three principles of sharings one of which, at least, has several 
interesting varieties. 

,1. The Ancestral or family share system. — The first is the 
princijile of ancesiral fraeiional sha^as \ that is to say, of each 
member of the co-shaiing body taking the fraction cf the whole 
which his' place in the family ‘tree,’ or genealogical table, 
points out. , 

2. Special Customary system ol sharing: (<2) sharing in 
equal lots made up artificially of various strips of land. 

p’ 

‘ See Z. S, B. /. vol. iii. p. 256, 
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•(d) Sharing by ploughs, (c) Or with reference to shares in 
water. {(/) Or shares in wells. • 

In all these cj^ses, the estate is still regarded as a whole, 
and there are shares in it; but the s/mns arc obtained hy 
r/assi^7;/^ /Ae sol/s arid mah'//y^ r// a su/'/aM’ ;////// a/ /a/s, 
which arc (hstrilnitcd among^ the fain Hies owning the village. 
Or the niwi/cr of /dong/is possessed by the body of colonists 
or tribal-settlers furnishes a basis for allotment ; or ihcre are 
wafer-shares — bc^^use the land is abundant, but tbe valuable 
thing is the water of a hill stream, and this being limited, 
must be utilized according to a particular rule. Or again 
a number of wells are sunk, and allotment dei)cnds on the 
amount contributed by each family to the well (p. lo). 

3. System of De Facto Moldinos. — dlie tiiird priticijjle is 
where there is no s])ccific rule of sharing; noihiag but a di facto 
holding is recognized. I'lach household lias cultivated acc ording 
to its ability; at any rate, wliat it now holds is the measure ol 
its interest. This may be an always existing custom, or may be ' 
due to the loss of a system of shares that once existed. 

It will here probably be asked, how do these pc'ople come to 
be co-sharers on such different j)lans ? I'he answer is that all 
joint or landloitl villages — whatever theory of their origin may 
be true — must necc'ssarily have been formed in oiu^ of three 
ways: — (i) They are bodies who have succeeded jointly 
(according to the law and custom of inheritance) to a village 
at first held by some one man -the common ancestor; or 
(2) they arc bodies made up of a certain number of families 
belonging either to an immigrating or conquering clan which 
has settled and allotted the area on its own customary iiKghods ; 
or (3) they may be a merely co-operative colonizing group, 
formed under circumstancts which led them* to establish cultiva- 
tion on th'5 joint-stock principle. In the first case it is natural 
that the law of inheritance should direct the shares; in the 
others, some tribal custom, or some particular sentiment about 
equality, or some peculiarity^ in the soil and climate, will naturally, 
suggest a special method of allotment. 

How a single landlord right grows up. — The growth of 
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a village community from a single ancestor or founder may best be 
illustrated by taking the simplest possible case of an imaginary 
village, and tracing for it a course of development such as very 
many villages have actually and literally passed through. It is 
immaterial whether we take the case of an old-establishe4 village 
of (probably non-Aryan) landholders, over whom some suj^erior 
family gained the lordship, or whether we snpi)ose a grantee 
or an adventurer founding a new village, and locating as culti- 
vators, a body of his own dej)endants, tenants, &c. But I will 
take the former case. The first stage is that some relative — 
possibly a distant cousin of the Raja's — or some other person 
who has to be rewarded, gets a grant of the village. In the 
lirst instance, the grant is not intended to deprive any existing 
landholder or diminish his right ; it merely makes over to the 
new landlord the* State-share of the produce, and other State 
rights in the village. But the gmuiee is gradually able to bring 
the whole of the adjacent ivaste under cultivation as his own. 
This fact alone may put him in possession of an area exceeding 
that of the okl cultivating body. But even the older lands 
gradually fall into his hands ; he will proceed to buy up one 
field, oust the insolvent holder of another, and so on, till he has 
got such a strong hold that he reganls himself as owner of the 
whole place. In time his descendants forget that the cultivators 
had any rights inde[)cndent of the lord, and they succeed in 
making them forget it too. Here then is a village (at first) 
under a sole landlord ; and the Revenue books call this the 
Zamindaki' KuAlis tenure. The example we have selected 
is of the landlonl originating in a grant. When we come 
to speak of origins, we shall see some other ways in which 
a village may fall under ihe power of a single landlord, both 
anciently and in comparatively recent ftimes. 

And then the right of a joint body of co-sharinfe descen- 
dants. — Lt t us now suppose that fifty or sixty years have passed 
away, and tiiat there has been a period of tolerable quiet, in 
which wars, plundering incursions, or tamine, have not disturbed 
the landlord and his family. The original founder or grantee is 
long dead, and his sons, grandsons (and possibly some con* 
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flexions admitted by gift or favour) have succeeded him by 
inheritance. • 

Estate manage^ in common. — Whether Il^indus or INIuhain- 
niadans (and being of a suj)crior caste they are probably one 
or the other) they will have succeeded to the village-property 
jointly. ’They are all jealous of equal right and dignity as 
descendants in common of the same head ; and for a long tiim* 
they will not divide the estate : they appoint one of their number 
as the manager (or p^'ssibly employ a paid agent), and at first 
there is probably fi panchayal or committee of heads of houses, 
to control the common affairs. Each famih will have a certain 
area of land as its own special holding {sir in Land Revenue 
language) for wdiich it pays nothing h d’he rents (of the area 
lield by tenants) are collected, and these, together with any 
profits of waste-i)roducts and ‘ manorial ’ dui St will be devoted 
to paying the Land Revenue : if mon* than enough for the 
purpose, the surplus will be divided according tf) fiimily shares : 
if insufficient, the necessary balance will be distributed aceordirigly, 
in the same fractional shares, among the members. 

[There are other cases in which a body of co-operative colonists 
(not being a family descended from one ancestor) may cultivate in 
common or on the joint-stock princij)le, but tliesc we are not no\\ 
considering.] 

All undivided community of co-sharers like this, may long 
continue, either from a jealous sense of c(iiiality and a desiia' 

’ Moaning of sir land. — If one of the sharers IkjIiIs land besides his sir, 
it will be as tenant of tlic body, and paying uml to it. 'Diis opportunity 
should be taken to explain that.f/V land is an important matter in the North- 
West Provinces, Oudh, and the Central Provinces. It exists in all the 
numerous cases where the landlord body is distinct Irom, or supervenient on, 
a body of tenant cultivators t^or cultivators who have Ijecoine tenani.s). Kaeh 
co-sharer has a certain home-farm for his own e*pecial Ixnefit. In the Panj.Uj 
we hear much less about sir because there the villages are so much oflener 
held by families, or tribal gioupsi who themselves are the direct holders of 
all the village, Jancl or the greater part of it ; so theie is no distinction. In 
the pr4)vinces first named, ceitain privileges attach to the ii>\ arul accordingly 
the Land Revenue Acts and Tenant Acts define what is legally j-Z/^and what 
is not. (i*) When an occupancy tenant-right is allowed, it does not extend to 
the j/r lands. (2) When land is assessed, j/V land is aflow^ed a certain reduced 
rale (now ten to fifteen per cent, yljelow a full actual rental value. (3) If a 
man loses his proprietary right funder certain ciicu instances defined in the 
laws) he retains possessio»^ of his sir land as an occupancy tenant, with a 
certain privilege as to reduced rental. 
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that no one should, by becoming separate, get a start and per- 
haps buy up the other shares and so become the principal land- 
owner; or there may be local circumstajjces making joint 
cultivation more convenient ; or perhaps the greater part of the 
land (excepting the home-farms) is in the hands of resident 
tenants, and there is no object in dividing. Whatever the motive 
or cause for the continuing union, the joint-holding itself results 
sirn])Iy from the customary principle of the succession of all the 
heirs together, which is in itself an archaic survival. 

These undivided bodies of village landlords constitute the 
chief form of the tenure called in the books Zamindari 
MUsiiTARKA — thc Undivided landlord-village community. 

The families separate more or loss completely.— But 
the time comes when jealousies or quarrels arise, or there is 
some otlK‘r moti'^e, and a separation is agreed to. At this point 
W(‘ must make a little diagram, to show the several degrees of 
direct male ’ descent from the original landlord, founder or 
grantee. By the use of different kinds of type and by numbers, 
the grades of descent are made clear to the eye: the members 
su])|)osed to be still surviving are enclosed in squares. 


Founder 



d'hc family with its surviving members, agree to partition. 
Let us note that it is very probable that, at first, only the four 

I Females are not usually allowed to succeed, or only in default of male 
heirs : sometimes daughters get a share till marriage. Widows of asonless 
sharer hold for life only. 
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ions (A, &c.) will separate — constituting the paiii or main shares', 
each called by a local name — very likely that of the l^riginal 
owner; and inside ^the separate patiis descendants will still 
remain joint. But let us now suppose that the partition is general. 
The principle of division of the land (anti the payments with 
which it is burdened) will be the ancestral one, i.e. according to 
the fractional share indicated by the tree or diagram. 

The shares of A, &c. are \ each, a, b, c, d, will take each J of 
e, will take ih^ whole of his father’s fourth, i.e. the entire 
pattL f, the succci^jArs of g, and h, will each take \ of the patti^ i. e. 

of the whole. And so -coming to the last degree i, 2, will 
have each | of J of ^ of the pattf A : and so on throughout. Very 
likely as 5, 6, 7, 8, are smaller shares, they will agree to continue 
holding their lot in common or jointly. 

Nomenclature of shares and subshares. — The main shares 
(A, &c.) are patti ; the second grade (a, b, <Src.) '^xQjhok or idld the 
third (^z, &c.) are hcri. Below that the holding is khdtd. An)’ 
person on the family ‘ tree ' (i. e. not being a tenant or a casual 
owner of a plot'**) is called (generally) a khaieddr — a holder of 
a khdid or part of a khdid. 

In order to express the fractional shares, since in the early 
arithmetic no system of ‘vulgar fractions’ (expressed by a 
numerator and denominator) was known, it was usual to refer to 
the whole as ‘ one rupee’, and rhe fractional shares are so many 
‘anas’ and ‘pies’ [pdi); or the land measure wi^ used, and the 
whole was one blghd and the parts were so many Itsiuiiy bisivdhsf^ liic. 

(p- *-)• 

But as the ordinary divisions of money and land measure would 
not go very far in a division where the shareholders arc numerous 
and remote in descent from the common ancestor, for the purpose 
of tenure shares, a variety of further subdivisions are to he found, 
e. g. the ‘rupee’ is not only divided into 16 anas and the ana into 
12 pdi, but the pdi is divided into 20 kirdnt, ike. And scj th<? 
biswdhsi is made into a number of reii, pheit, &c., till we get tiny 
fractions representing each a few square yards. • 

^ Sometimes there is a still eatlicr or larger division al)C)ve the patti, and 
called iarf. .This may he due to two Icadeis having originally founded the 
village, or some other remote cause of primary division. 

* There are some varieties of local nomenclature, and sometimes the 

meaning of the terms is inverted : the thdk, e. g., be the larger division 
above the patti. ^ • 

* In some villages, there are individuals, not belonging to the existing 
proprietary families, so far privileged as to be regarelcd as hohling their 
lands in ownership, but ir t with the status of a shareholder in the whole 

Slate (p. 1 31). 
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In the ancestral share villages the Revenue burden folloTvs 
the share irrespective of the relative value of the land. — It 
is important to remember that under this principle of division 
each co'sharer pays a portion of the Revenue burden exactly 
corresponding with his fractional share of the estate. To say, 
therefore, that a man pays ^-anas revenue (one-fourth of the whole 
assessed sum)means also that he owns ?i^-ana share (or one-fourth 
of the estate). It may be that one fourth-share is better or more 
productive than another ; but still all pay’ alike as long as the 
system is maintained. 

In managing a village so divided, there is only occasional need 
for any common council or united action. Each divided co-sharer 
takes his own rents, and pays his own Land Revenue, according to 
the proper fraction : he pays through the la 7 nbarddr of his patti 
or section ; but it is now the practice to get permission to pay 
it to the Tahsi'l treasury direct. His only concern is then with 
any common expenditure {malba^ p. 28 note), as well as with any 
questions about the building-sites, grazing ground, <S:c., which are 
still joint. 

Pattiddri. — A village wholly divided in this way on the ancestral 
principle, and so that the revenue liability as it appears in the 
hdchh or list of the distribution is a fraction corresponding to the 
land-fraction, is said to be on the Pattidari Tenure. 

‘ Imperfect ’ Pattiddri. — But very often the division affects 
only part of the land ; not only the waste, but a portion of the old 
cultivated area also, is retained undivided, frequently because 
it is all held by occupancy-tenants and there is no object in 
dividing it (the rents are devoted en masse to paying the village 
Revenue, which may indeed, in some cases, be entirely covered 
by them). This is called ‘ imperfect * pattidari tenure. 

Ancestral shares rarely remain unaltered. — It is also com- 
paratively rare to find ‘ that the present holdings correctly 
correspond to the fractional shares; sometimes they do so 
roughly ; in other cases the land shares have altered, but 
all other profits are still shared on the correct fractions ; and 
so the principle is.*a(Kiered to by the villagers. 

Sometimes, out of family pride, they will have this scheme re- 
corded at Settlement as customarily bindiigig, though neither the 
holdings nor the actual payments correspond to the fractions ; but 
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they have a sort of hope that they may one day return to a’ correct 
distribution. In some cases, at Settlement, villages actually con- 
sented to return to the ancestral shares ■ making a new start, 
cither by a re-allotilient, or by making up to tkose who had less 
land, by a grant out of the culturable common waste \ 

* • 

It is perhaps unnecessary to explain that shares arc especially 
liable to get altered in places where the circumstances of climate 
and soil make such a difference between the holdings, that they 
become really unfair when each has the same fractional share of 
a heavy Land Rcvenij^c to pay. One sharer then fails to meet his 
liability and hands gver part of his share to a solvent neighbour ; 
sales, mortgages arid the like, have their part in the change. Hut the 
chief cause of all is the long prevalence of rack-renting at the hands 
of Governors and land officials. Here, rather than lose the land, 
the family have to meet the Revenue demand as they best can, 
and every one pays and also cultivates according to his means. It 
may have been also necessary to call in outsiders to help ; and 
these may have been secured by admission as co-sharers, or by 
altering the holdings to suit their convenience. • 

In the Panjab, and I daresay e*lse\vbere, a v(‘ry large number 
of villages have, owing to such causes, lost all remembrance of 
ancestral shares, and now hold simj)ly by the accident of 
possession, and pay in proportion to the holding ; they ac- 
cordingly fall into another class of village constitution : in 
Revenue languaj^e the village has changed from being patthldri 
to being hhdidchdrd (p. 87 note). 

Villages held in severalty still retain many features of 
a close community. — Before leaving the paiiiddrt village 1 may 
remark that though the shares may have been allotted, and the 
land wholly (or partly) divided, the body of co-sharers is still 
treated as one ; the whole estate is assessed to one sum of Land 
Revenue ; the members are together jointly and severally liable 
for it. They often have some common lands and common 
interests that hold them together ; ancf many^featurcs of a selT- 
contained community are pdiserved. 

Sometimes the Division was made from the first. — It should 
be added, also, that though in the illustration I have sefccted the 
division was preceded by a j^eriod of joint hbkltng, that is by no 
means always the case with pattiddr'i villages. Some of them 

’ For an example see L. S. B. I. vol. ii. p. 673, 


G 2 
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have been divided for generations past, and may have begun 
with sonic kind qf division on family shares, from the very first 
founding. This, notably, is the case with villfiges officially called 
patHddri in the districts on the north-west frontiers of the 
Panj.ib. 

And sometimes in a complex form. -It is also worth while 
noting that when a separation takes place, it is not always so 
simple a matter as my illustration supposes. For a body of co- 
sharing descendants may own much more than one village; or 
they may have begun with one and expanded or extended into 
several. When they divide, in order to secure the shares being 
ecpial in value or advantage, as far as possible, they will ignore the 
village or inauza limits, and make the paitis and shares up of 
various strips and ])lots scattered about through several villages, 
one at a considerable distance from the other. The survey at 
Settlement marks these sections in each village ; and tables are 
drawn up collccyng the plots forming each estate, together ; and 
the assessment is then on the luahdl or aggregate of plots held 
under one family title, but otherwise exactly the same as if all the 
shares had been locally in one village. A common term for this 
scattered allotment is/V/c/A/Z ; and where the division is by means 
of compact shares, it \s pattihat. 

Villages shared on other principles.— I must now pass on 
to consider villages still held by more or less closely constituted 
communities (who regard themselves as collectively landlord of 
the entire area) and yet either (2) share on some other principle 
than that of ancestral shares; or (3) hold by mere possession or 
dc facto holdings (see p. 76). 

True Bhdiachard or holding by artificial equal lots. — The 
most interesting form of (2) the sharing on a non-ancestral 
principle, is tliat which was originally called Buaiachara or 
* custom * (ijchdrd) ‘ of the brothers ' {bhdi). Here the whole 
at'Ca available was studied and was classified by the pa 7 ichdyai 
into good and bad, better, best, ,&c. ; and then a suitable 
number of lots were made, cacli consisting of specimen strips 
of each kind of soil, scattered over the whole area. Each lot 
so made up woul^J bft called the hhdiwddi-Mgha^ or tauzUbigha — 
an artificial land unit, which had ho relation to the ordinary 
or standard measure ; then, according to the requirement of 
numbers in the families, a certain number of such units would be 
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made over* to each section and subsection — who would form 
the iarf, paiit, ihSk^ &c., as before. , 

Sometimes othet plans w^ere adopted ; for instance, it might 
suffice to let the unit of ]>ad land be much larger than the 
unit of the best ; so that when a distribution of burdens was 
made, the same rate would be applied to a larger (real) area of 
poor land, and to a .smaller area of the best. Whatever was 
done it was always ^with the desire of equality — adjusting the 
share to the burdcMv to be borne. 

Custom of bhejbarar. — And this desire was further evidenced 
by the frequency with which, in certain parts of the North-West 
Provinces and elsewhere, a system known as bhcjbardrv^'^^ adopted ^ 
This consisted in a periodical valuation of the different holdings in 
statu quo^ and determining on a new distribution of the Revenue 
burdens (with and without some exchanges in the land-holdings them- 
selves), to suit the condition and present value of each shareiiolder’s 
lot. 

By ploughs and other methods. — Very often, a simple 
plan of division was to assume, roughly, a certain area to 
represent what a plough with a pair of oxen could till, and then 
to count up the number of ploughs jjosses.sed by the body, and 
assign (by lots drawn or otherwise) an extent of ‘ {)lough 
units ' corresponding to the number of ploughs owned. This 
would often happen where the village was formed by an 
associated or co-operative body. 

Sometimes cultivation would be established by sinking 
a number of wells, each of which would command a certain 
area — an area usuall}" much in excess of what the well could 
actually continually keep moist, but including all fields that could, 
under any circumstances, get a certain amount of water from tW- 
well ; then the shares would be reckoned according to the ‘ wells ' 
without any reference to the area of land actually in possessiSn. 
Or the * well, ^ i. e. the entire area watered by it, might form 
a lot to be subdivided. 

Principle of de facto holdings. — (3) In some villages, the 

^ By drawing lots for them, cy by some other device. • 

^ As a matter of fact, 1 believe, this system originated in days of heavy • 
Revenue assessment, when such an equalization of the burden was inevitable 
in almost any form of jo*nt village, whether originally bhdidchdrd or patti- 
ddrl ; bu^ it was characteristic of the former. 
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body may have come to regard itself as united landlord, and 
yet no system of sfianng is traceable. This may be a constitu- 
tion originally adopted because land was fairly equal in value 
and abundant, and so each family took what it wanted or had 
means to cultivate. Kdshl-hasb-fnaqdiir (cultivation according 
to ability) is the jdirase then used to describe the system : or 
a man says his holding is his dad-illahi (the Divine gift), 
meaning that he cannot account for the extent of his holding or 
its origin. In these cases it is always doubtful whether we 
have a really joint-village, or only a raiyaiwdn form, which is 
now treated as joint under the general Revenue system b 

May be occasioned by loss of an earlier share system. — 
Often too, such a constitution has gradually come about through 
the loss of an earlier system of definite shares. I have already 
noticed how seldom accurate ancestral shares arc maintained : 
the same causes carried further, may result in a total (or nearly 
total) loss of all memory of original shares— de facto possession 
is alone recognized. But sometimes there is positive proof 
of this loss in the fact that the feeling of joint ownership in 
the whole may remain, and that some profits, and even the 
waste land, may be divided on the old principle (see pp. 82-3). 

Imperfect Bhaidohard. — If, in any of these non-ancestrally 
shared or de facto holding villages, a portion of the land is held 
undivided, we have the ‘ imperfect ' form (as adopted in the 
text books) just as we had in the pattiddri (p 82). 

In these cases the share of the Revenue always propor- 
tioned to the holding. — It will be observed that, unlike the 
case of pattiddri villages, the Revenue burden \% here always paid 
in proportion to the share or to the de facto holding. 

'^Summary of these ifon-ancestral forms. — To summarize 

* Two prominent examples of this may be noted. The villages of Ajmer 
and those of the Kangra (hill) district in the Panjab are returned as bhdia- 
chdrd ; both being simply treated as Joint- villages at Settlement. In Ajmer, 
really, the villages were pure raiyatwdri^ as in Central India. In the Kangra 
hills no villages at all e^^isted, but separate farms were aggregated together 
and an area of waste' made over to them. , 

In these cases the joint responsibility is never enforced, and the gift of the 
waste and the example of neighbouring villages led the people to acquiesce. 
Such a plan was tried, but had to be given up, in ^arts of the Central Pro* 
vinces ; but local conditions were there quite different. 
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these villages which are held otherwise than on ancestral shares, 
we have — , * 

1. Villages shJred on the true hhdidckdrd principle of 

equalized artificial lots or holdings. 

2. Villages shared by ploughs, well-shares (or by any other 

method), but the allotments are still regarded as shares 
of a jointly owned whole. 

3. Villages once jiattiddri^ but owing to the changes and 

chances of tnme and the effect of heavy Revenue burdens, 
the old share system was upset, and the de facto holdings 
have become stereotyped completely. 

To these we must now add : — 

4. Villages where only de facto holdings, on no known prin- 

ciple of sharing, have all along been recognized, but still 
the villagers have come to regard themselves as a joint 
body b 

Summary of the whole group of landlord villages. — And 
then finally, to summarize tiie entire group of joint [or landlord) 
villages under all forms of cofistitution, we have — 

Revenue burden /i. Single landlord villages [ZaminddrU 
proportioned to Jdidlis.) 

fractional share in 2. Held by a joint body . undivided (Z. 
the estate (more mushtarka). 

or less nearly 3. Divided on ancestral shares [pattiddri). 
and in principle. \4. ‘Imperfect' (part undivided, form of 3). 

5. Shared on other principles, or on no 

principle (of the four kinds above noted 
— all now officially generalized under 
the name bhdidchdrd.) % 

6. ^ Im4)crfect ’ (part undivided, form of 5). 

* Official (generalized) use of the term bhfiidchiri.— It has unfortu- 
nately fiecoine the custom in Statistical tables to lump all thesfc four cases 
under one heading — * hhdidchdrdt The loss of his^Drical tenure-details, thus 
occasioned, it will require no v^pry vivid imagination \o realize. • Probably 
the cause of this generalization was that from a revenue point of view, all • 
possessed one (important) feature in common. The revenue burden was 
always proportioned to tl ; holdings and not (as in ancestrally shared villages) 
to the fractional share. 


Revenue burden 
proportioned to 
the actual hold-1 
ings. I 
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Origin of the forms of visage. 


It is common to find in histories and text-books^ that these two 
forms of village — the raiya/^achi and the landlord form— are 
generalized together, and a description is given of ono (supposed) 
universal type of S'illage community’ ; and from want of access to 
details, even eminent writers have been content to take the matter 
for granted, and to proceed to account for such a type, with reference 
to the analogy of European forms, such as tke (supposed) German 
‘mark,’ the J^ussian ‘mir,’orthe Swiss ‘allmend.’ I trust I shall 
not be supposed to speak w'ith the sliglicst disrespect of these 
writers ; but it must be remembered that the historical jurist is 
very often compelled to construct his system on a very slender 
basis of fact ; he is rather concerned to show, on principles which 
it is his great merit to have discovered or elucidated, that given 
(or even assuming) certain facts, the way things will develop is in 
this or that direction. And it seems to have been taken for granted, 
when the landlord- villages first became known in North-Western 
India, that we had here a form of primaeval village-tenure, from 
which all other forms were descended. To state the matter veiy 
briefly, it w’as supposed that a joint or undivided tenure came first 
in point of time, and that the pa/tfdiirl and bhdidchiird (or divided 
tenures) w^erc later stages in the general process of development 
from the early joint-holding to modern individual proprietorship. 
And if any attention was given at all to the enormous area covered 
with raiyatwdrl villages, it was supposed that these represented 
a decayed form of the other. And indeed the case of the Dakhan 
and Madras villages already alluded to (p. 76) was sometimes 
quoted to suggest that the old niirdsf families represented not 
only an earlier, but a universal, form of joint-family holding which 
decayed into that now' prevalent. 

It is impossible in the space at my disposal, or indeed with 
reference to the purpose of this book, to go into theoretical dis- 
cussions. I must therefore pass over the important question raised 
by M. Fustel dc Coulanges and others, as to the validity of the 
evidence for the communal German ‘mark’ and other such insti- 
tutions, on w'hich the case for the joint or common tenure, as the 
original form in India, w'as largely made to rest. I can only briefly 
indicate - 

I. That there is reason to believe thaUthe earliest tribal movements 
in India resulted in the distribution of territory into areas for 
clans and tribal sections, which were further subdivided»into 
villtige, or even smaller groups*. But the family-holdings 
inside these sipall groups were separate ; the jurisdiction of 
the village- or hamlet-headman alone held the group together. 


^ Notice, e. g., the interesting case of the Bhi .1 tribes noted by Sir W. 
Hunter, Brief History of the Indian People^ 20th ed. p. ^3. 
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There is no evidence of any pre-Aryan, or other really 
primaeval, holding ‘in commoi;i/ or of a joint holding of land, 
as a general practice, • 

2, That wbatevei^be the date of the ^La ws of Munu -- representing 
the custom as established in Northern India, the only kind of 
village known to that author is the ra/ya/fcdr/ village under 
aheadman with an official free holding of land. The only title 
to land known, is the right by first cJeariiig the jungle. It is 
to me quite incredible that if a really earlier and universal form 
of village existed, in which the right was a common right, 
marked by periodical exchange of holdings, and that the 
families exer<;ised their joint ownership by virtueof inheritance 
or birthright \ that not the faintest trace of such a common- 
holding or such a claim or title to land should be found in 
Manu. 

3. That in a large number of cases we can positively trace how the 

joint- village has grown up over an older [raiyatuhiri) village, 
or is newly founded on virgin soil on the same principle, owing 
to the proud feeling of the families of iiigher, military, religious, 
or dominating caste in general, which fouii/lcd it or obtained 
the superiority. 

4. That in cases like the (supposed very ancient) vestiges of 

a common holding in Madras, however numerous, the facts are 
at least perfectly ex])lainable on a hypothesis whicli is con- 
formable t(; what is observed elsewhere, namely, the growth 
of special landlord families or joint-colonist groups, and does 
not necessitate a supposition that all villages were once held 
‘ in common.’ 

Bulk of early cultivation must have been non-Aryan. 

I will only remark briefly on tliese four heads, that w'e hav(; 
evidence of a series of racial movements and tribal immigrations 
in India which occurred, in general, before the inteller tually and 
otherwise superior race of Ary.ans descended frr)in their first settle- 
ment beyond the Indus (and in the Himalayan valleys) and marched 
across the Panjdb to occupy Northern India from the Jumna 
eastward. 

Whatever may be the correctness of the classification of races, 
and the actual affinities of any particular tribe, there can Ik; little 
doubt that the distinctions implied by the terms ‘ 1 ibeto- Uurmai. ’ 
group (Assam and the Eastern and Central Himfilayaj, ‘ Kohirian’ 

( Vindhyan hill system and South-West Bengal), ‘ Dravidian ’ ( WVst 
and South India, but probably extending northward also), correspond 
w'ith actual distinctions of race. We have some evidence of what 
sort, of villages were formed of old in Assam and the HimdUiyan 
districts. We have also the curious fact that though botii Kolarian 
and Dravidian have almost ceased to exist as separate races, and 
have merged in the general Hindu population,* still sonut of their 

• 

* It will at once be admitted that in all ‘joint’ or landlord villages, 
whether primeval or not, the holders claim their right as ‘ mivihi' or some 
similar wj»rd implying inheritance or birthright. 
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tribes found refuge in the secure but fertile fastnesses of the 
Chutiyd Nagpur country (South-West Bengal); so that there, the 
old forms — the tribal union, and the village grouping— have been 
maintained, in spi'e of some encroachments by later landlords, in 
a way that would not have been possible elsewhere. 

M e can, there, still trace customs which show that some of the 
people wc call Dravidian had a superior village organization — 
notably a powerful headman, with an allotment of land held ^ in 
virtue of his hereditary office ; and indeed with all the features which 
are calculated to produce the 7aiyahtfdri village in its modem 
form. And it can hardly be doubted that these features (of which 
indication can also be found in other parts of the country) were 
reaily the marks of Dravidian land-holding in geiieral. 

W hen we reflect that the Aryan immigration was that of a non- 
agricultural people, whose two upper castes (military and religious) 
regarded agriculture with loathing ; that it had therefore only 
a residuary (upper) caste, the Vaisyd, and its mixed lower strata 
[Stidra] to take to cultivation at all ; when, further, we recollect 
that the Aryans came in very limited numbers, hardly more than 
sufficient to form j\|rmics and take the ruling and official position over 
States already peopled with non-Aryans, and that they gradually 
multiplied by admixture with the better sort of the indigenous 
races, it may certainly be considered at least a very natural order of 
things, that the joint or landlord village should have grown up as 
the result of a iocal lordship, or at least by the founding of new 
villages at the hands of the superior families, or by the location of 
conquering tribes proud of their birth and ancestral connexion, 
and that the joint village (see remark at p. 8o) should be the result 
of the joint succession and the ancestral connexion in these families, 
rather than a primaeval institution which goes back beyond all the 
earliest customs that we can actually trace. 

Leaving, however, a subject of which only the fringe can be 
touched, 1 propose briefly to state how some of the joint villages 
are known to have originated. 

Landlord villages derived from three principal sources. — 

1. Single founders, Grantees, Revenue farmers. — If we first 
r/aughly and generally classify the known origins of landlord 
bodiec., we shall observe three great sources from which some 


^ There is an allotment for the chief (afterwards the Kaja, p^ 34), one for 
the headman, &c., and one for the priest and for religious worship,: the 
remainder v as for the cultivating body who accompanied the headman and 
his family. The privilege or right to these lots was fully understood ; but 
there is i»c trace wha.ever of a common holding or of the headman being 
proprietor of the w'hole village. 

'■* The poorest Rajput, long driven by necessity to cultivate with his own 
hands, will try and avoid the indignity of touchi»'g the plough, if he can 
help it. 
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joint-villages have been derived. One is the growth, in or over 
an existing village, of some one man who pbtained ^ grant, 
or elevated himself by energy and wealth, o^ who developed a 
position out of a contract for revenue farming; such a grantee 
— or any adventurer, — rnay also found and establish a new village 
in the waste, with exactly the same results, 

2 . Diamemherment of ruling chiefs' bouses. — Closely 
connected with the tirst head, is another inider wliieh many 
high caste, or quaj^-aristocratic village-])0(ii(‘s, descended from 
a common ancestor, may be groiipetl. I need hardly enlarge 
on the fact that under the continual succession of wars, in- 
vasions, and internecine struggles, which mark the history 
of every province, royal, ])rincely and chieftains' houses were 
always gaining the lordship of territories, and again losing it ; — 
gathering head, founding and acquiring domiitions, and in time 
losing them, while the houses lost rank and were broken 
up. And when any of the greater conquests like those of the 
Mughal and the Maratha powers occurred, the ])elty Hindu • 
and other princi])alilies, all over the country, would go to 
pieces; cadets of families would break off and assume inde- 
pendence ; and territorial rule would be lost ; but the family 
w^ould contrive to cling, by timely submission, and by fa\onr of 
the conqueror, to relics of its possessions, no lougc'r as riding 
chiefs but as landlords. This fact is universal, and ai counts for 
more varieties of land-tenure in India than almost any other. 

We have already seen (pp. 40 -1) how the Rajas, subdued under 
the Mughal arms, would be accej)tcd by tlic ICmpcror as 
a kind of revenue-agent (though he still called himself Raja), 
and ,thus he ended by becoming landlord where ho was once 
ruler. The same circumstances enaWed scions and cadels^of 
noble houses, or petty chief*} whose power was* destroyed, to keep 
a footing ih the individual villages of the old territory. 

The rule. of primogeniture which holds estates together in 
times of prosperity becomes relaxed. S« )4»ng as a ^family of 
superior rank has some territorial position, it usually retains a rule * 
of primogeniture, so that the estate as a whole remains intact : but * 
when the ruling positjpn is lost by defeat in war or by other mis- 
fortune, the members separate, and each clings to some small area 
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— whether it is a group of two or three villages or a single village. 
Gradually such families — their claim to consideration grown dim 
with time — are asitessed to a full revenue by the ruling power, and 
fall, more and mor« decidedly, into the rank of pleasant co-parcenary 
bodies, with perhaps vague recollections of a distinguished origin, 
and with caste pride which may long enable them to refuse to 
handle the plough themselves, and so to rely on their tenants. 

Those two heads of origin account for the bulk of land- 
lord villages in the North-West Provinces and Oudh. — In 
the Nortli-W’est Provinces and Oudh, there* are a few interesting 
cases of the Iribal settlements— lo be nieirtioned next, but 
putting these aside, a majority of the villages that are really 
joint (and have not merely become so under the Revenue 
system) may fairly be trai ed to one or other of the two origins 
hitherto dealt with, viz. their founders were 

(i) Grantees, .Uevenue-fanners, and the like ; or ( 2 ) Scions of 
once ruling or territorially powerful families that broke 
up and bee ame local landlords. 

3. Tribal groups ; colonist associations. Tribal settlements 
especially marked in the Panjab. — 'Phe third principal source 
of joint-villages is the local comjuest, or (possibly) the peaceable 
settlement, of clans and tribal grou]>s — Jats (or locally, Jats), 
Giijars, Rajputs and others, whose place of origin and course of 
movement are difficult to ascertain excejit from traditional indi- 
cations. But in different parts, Ave find extensive groups of 
villages evidently of this origin ; and in the Panjab we have it 
exemplified on the large scale, and in a double form. All along 
the North-West Frontier we have tribes settled at comparatively 
modern dates, of a peculiar character, and with special instilu- 
tYons ; while, throughout the central plains, extensive areas 
have ‘ been peopled at a., much earlier date, by Jat and Gujar 
clans on an apparently large scale. 1 have mentioned that 
instances of this kind are not wanting in the North-West 
Provinceij^and Oudh ; and there it is frequently interestiiTg to 
notice that in such cases, the villages are held *not on the 
‘ aristocratic ' paltiLdri principle \ ^but by methods of equal 

* For, strange as it may seem, we have instances of tribal groups settling 
without a Raja or chief— only an equal aggregahon of families with the 
council of heads to manage common affairs. 
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holding, sharing by ploughs, &c., (p. S4) {/j/idickhard). Very 
often, as we shall see in the case of thc^ Panjab ‘frontier 
tribes, though thcjle is a strong landlord or ^proprietary sjnrit, 
and a sense of union among the tribal groups that were 
aggregated into villages’ (and sonielimes settled in large areas 
divided at once into family shares without any village 
grouping), there is a peculiar method of allotting lands, which 
on the whole cannot really be brought under the definition of 
either patiiddri or, Xhduuhdrd, as tliese terms ar(^ generally 
understood in Northern India. 

Illustrations of cases under either head. Landlord 
Pamily originating by grant. — I may now offer a few illustra- 
tions of these village origins. Taking the first source— that 
spoken of as, in a wide .sense, origin ‘by grant’; we have 
several varieties to notice. In the first place, die circumstances 
of the early Hindu (and other) conquering kingdoms must have 
always occasioned the necessity of finding provisions of land 
for distant relatives or inferior connexions of the Rajas, and for 
various persons not important enough to receive official posts or 
regular territorial allotments in the Slate organization. As the 
Raja had a right to a share of the grain (as well as to other rights) 
in each village, and had all the waste land at his disposal, the 
natural thing was for him to make the necessary provision by 
issuing a grant. Such a grant might he made over an existing 
village (probably of pre- Aryan or mixe d caste cultivators) or It 
might be to found a new village in ilie waste. Not only minor 
members of the Raja’s house, but soldiers, courtiers or servants 
to be rewarded, would obtain similar grants. Sometimes grants 
were given (sub rosd) for a consideration in money. In C)udn 
such grants can be frequently traccabundcr the name of fkri 
(Sanskrit vriili). I have , already described (pp. 77, 78) the 
effects of iiuch a grant and the consequences which ensued from 
it. Numerous villages throughout the North-West •Provinces 
(where the co-sharers are of higher caste an^l descended from 
a common ancestor) origindted in this way. ^ 

Modem instances of grant in Central Provinces. Estates 
in villages,-— Under this head, too, we must not omit to take 
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notice of the effect of modern grants^ as exemplified in the case 
of a large niimbef of villages in the Central Provinces, which 
were often held by a non-Aryan or mixed population, and were 
naturally of the raiyatwdri type. When the Land Revenue 
Settlement was made under the North-'Wcst system, the desire 
was to make the villages, as they stood, into joint-estates ; but 
circumstances did not admit of this \ so, as the system necessi- 
tated a landlord responsible for each village (cf. p. 151), the position 
was conferred by grant on the village headmen and revenue- 
contractors whom the Maratha Government had established. 
These persons were called in official papers Mdlguzdr\ hence 
the Settlement with them is often alluded to as the Mdlguzdri 
Settlement of the Central Provinces. Accordingly here we 
have an example of landlords by grant; and as the original 
grantees pass avray, their descendants will form co-parcenary 
bodies— probably pattiddri. The grant here was a limited one ; 
that is to say, extensive sub-proprietary and occupancy rights 
were secured to the tenants ; but with that we arc not at present 
concerned. 

Village landlord bodies descended from Revenue-farmers 
Revenue officials, and auction purchasers, — Village proprie- 
tary bodies whose origin is by descent from a Revenue-farmer, are 
obviously closely analogous. In the North-West Provinces a very 
large number of villages can be traced to an origin not much earlier 
than the present century, by descent from such a Revenue- 
farmer, or from some person who stood security for the village 
revenue and who purchased the village and became owner when 
a default occurred. In early days, also, when the immediate 
sale of an estate was ordered if any failure in the Land Revenue 
payment occurred, numerous villages fell into the hands of 
auction-purchasers‘who became landlords with a * parliamentary 
litle.^ The sales were, indeed, often purposely brou'ght about 
by frauduVmt devices ; and such was the injustice done, that 
a special commissjon (in 1821) was appointed to rectify matters. 
A number of sales were set aside ; Uut still many villages could 
not be recovered. 

While a number of these village bodies are not more than a 
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century old — yet with all the marks of the so-called ' primaeval 
communities/ they will very likely talk of their rights ‘ by inherit- 
ance/ as if they weye of great antiquity. It will be remembered 
that in the early days of our rule, the Revenue system dealt 
always with some one nian in each village. Hence there was 
an abundant supply of farmers, sureties, or single co-sharers of 
wealth and importance, ready to develop into landlords. It was 
only when Regulation Vll of 1822 was passed, ami a record of 
rights was made, that the recognition of the whole co-sharing 
body as jointly entitled to the proprietary position, followed. 
This source of origin is naturally rarer in the Panjab, because 
the province was not annexed till after the British Revenue 
system had been improved, and the idea of joint bodies of 
owners was familiar. 

By mere growth and usurpation without grant. — An 
exactly similar result w'ould happen when theie is no formal 
grant of the Slate rights or sale, to begin with, but where some 
particular family rose to a dominant position by mere energy 
and pushing ; and so again where, in the numerous forays and 
petty local incursions, individual chiefs conquered and seized 
villages and managed to retain them ; or where single adven- 
turers set out from their own country to seek a new home, and 
founded new villages. 

A remarkable instance of this may be quoted from the Sidlkot 
district in the Panjdb. In the village of Sidlkot, some generations 
back, a young chieftain named Dhfru twho claimed to be a Chauhdn 
Rdjput, and one of the Chattd family^) came from his ancestral 
home in the (Ganges plain, in search of a new location ; he found 
a place in Sidlkot. Having married twice he had eighteen sons; 
as these grew up and found abundant land that was waste (and 
also doubtless acquired other lands in various ways) they gave rise 
to a number of co-sharing bodies forming separate villages : the^e 
men once had their heads and family-chiefs, oyer groups, but the 
Sikh Mahdrdja reduced thefh; and now no less than eighty-one 
separate villages have arisen from this one centre : all are of course 
strong landlord villages — probably patiiddri. Not very far oif, 
a small number of Bhatti tribesmen settled, and have now formed 
a group of eighty-six villages, of which Pindi-Bhattidh is the centre, 
a place considerable enough to be shown on the maps. 

* The Chatta is oae of the noble families described m Sir L. Griffin's 
Panjab Chiefs. 
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Illustration of landlord rights arising from a lost ruling 
or territorial position. — Turning now to the case of landlord 
villages arising out of the break up of territ(^rial estates, or the 
disruption of a Raj or other rulership, 1 have already (p. 91 ) 
slated how this comes to pass. And St is obvious that it may 
either result in tolerably large estates, or else go so far as to leave 
the members of families in possession only of single villages or 
even less. Some further remarks will be made in Sec. II 
(Landlord Estates) : here, therefore, I will bnly give some cases 
of 7'illage cs/a/cs arising out of such disruption, and ask the 
reader to refer also to Sec. II which follows. In the Rai-Bareli 
district of Oudh, there is a remarkable group of estates — some 
of them being single villages, others being larger groups — but 
the whole originating in the dismemberment of the family terri- 
tory of a celebrated Raja of the Dais caste called Tilok Chand. 
In (piite another place, the (Iuj[rat district in the Panjab, will be 
found a number of villages of Chib Rajputs which are also 
traceable to a dismembered ‘ Raj ' that lasted down to the Sikh 
limes and was then destroyed. The Raja and his barons and 
their territorial rule completely passed away — the descendants 
of the slock remain as bodies of village proprietors. On the 
Malabar (west) coast of India, the Nayar janmi landlords (as 
they are called) are only the descendants of territorial chiefs who 
lost the ruling position, and still adhered to their land, claiming 
it (as usual) ‘ by birthright.’ But instances of this class can be 
found all over India. 

Illustrations of clan or tribal settlements. -Under the third 
head, we include all cases where a certain area of country is occu- 
pied, more or less exclusively, by villages belonging to one clan or 
trvbe.' This may be a large area, as in the case of the great Jat 
(in the Panjab the a is short) and GUjar settlements ; or it may be 
in com{)arativcly smaller areas, like the Goraha Bisen settlements 
in Oudh (ilonda District), or those in the Ilardoi district, or the 
Pachahra Jats of Mathura (North-West Provinces.) 

Impossibility of determining that there was any con- 
siderable body of settlers ; often large groups of villages 
originate with a single family. — One thing, however, is to be 
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observed ; it is a mere question of available space and a sufficient 
lapse of time whether a now extensive clan-lpcation should be 
attributed to any considerable tribal movement ; it may often be 
due to a few families settling down and afterwards multiplying 
and separating. I have already given, in another connexion, 
an instance of groups of eighty villages and more, all origin- 
ating in one single founder. And in the North-West Pro- 
• vinces, there is a highly interesting case of the expansion of 
a single family intp* a large group of villages covering an area 
of 28 sq. miles (it is only recently that separate villages have 
been formed ; the whole area was originally divided at once 
into family shares). 'Phe place is known as Kharaila-Khas 
in the Hamfrpur district^. The Pachahra Jats of hlatliiini 
also settled about 200 years ago on the left bank of the 
Jumna, apparently only as a few individuals > they now form 
quite an extensive colony. 

North-West frontier tribal settlements. Classification of 
soil for purposes of division, on a principal of equality. — But 
on the North-West frontier of the Panjab, the districts have 
been almost entirely peopled, within historic times, by tribes 
who evince a strong sense of territorial right by conquest, and 
always speak of their ‘inheritance* in the land'^ But they did 
not settle in groups holding the land in comrnon. Where, in 
places, joint-stock or common cultivation is practised, it is not 
due to any archaic (supposed) communistic ideas, but to sui^. 
special conditions and local circumstances. Speaking generally, 
we find that the frontier tribes Always made a division, and one 
that was not by any means always founded on fractional 
ancestral shares. Sometimes they divided the land, and some- 
times, when the water of a canal or hill*- stream was the iin portent 
requirement for cultivation^ shares in (he waier were arranged. 
In some tribes, we observe the formation of village groups ; in 
some cases we find a whole tribal area divided o^^t at once 

^ For some details see L, S. f>. /. vol. ii. p. 1.^4. 

^ Whenever a family is found claiming its lands on the ground of birth- 
right or inheritance wdrisi, wirdsat, &c.), it is a certain indication 

of landlord claims. 
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Illustration of landlord rights arising from a lost ruling 
or territorial position, — Turning now to the case of landlord 
villages arising out of the break up of territorial estates, or the 
disruption of a Rdj or other rulership, I have already (p. 91 ) 
stated how this comes to pass. AndSt is obvious that it may 
either result in tolerably large estates, or else go so far as to leave 
the numibers of himilics in possession only of single villages or 
even less. Some further remarks will be made in Sec. TI 
(Landlord Estates) : here, therefore, I will bnly give some cases 
of village es/ales arising out of such disruption, and ask the 
reader to refer also to Sec. 11 which follows. In the Rai-Bareli 
district of Oudh, there is a remarkable group of estates — some 
of them being single villages, others being larger groups — but 
the whole originating in the dismemberment of the family terri* 
tory of a celebrated Raja of the Tlais caste called Tilok Chand. 
In quite another place, the (Injrat district in the Panjab, will be 
found a number of villages of Cl/i^ Rajputs which are also 
traceable to a dismembered ‘ Raj ' that lasted down to the Sikh 
times and w'as then destroyed. The Raja and his barons and 
ihcir territorial rule completely passed away — the descendants 
of the slock remain as bodies of village proprietors. On the 
Malabar (w^est) coast of India, the Nayar janmi landlords (as 
they are called) are only the descendants of territorial chiefs who 
lost the ruling position, and still adhered to their land, claiming 
it (as usual) ‘ by birthright.' But instances of this class can be 
found all over India. 

Illustrations of clan or tribal settlements.— Under the third 
head, w'e include all cases where a certain area of country is occu- 
pied, more or less exclusively, by villages belonging to one clan or 
tribe.' 'Phis may be a large area, as in the case of the great Jat 
(in the Panjab the ^ is short) and GUjiir settlements ; or it may be 
in comparatively smaller areas, like the Gordha Bisen settlements 
in Oudh (ilonda District), or those in the Hardoi district, or the 
Pachahra Jats of Mq^thura (North-West Provinces.) 

Impossibility of determining that there was any con- 
siderable body of settlers; often large groups of villages 
originate with a single family. — One thing, however, is to be 
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observed ; it is a mere question of available space and a sufficient 
lapse of time whether a now extensive clan-lpcation should be 
attributed to any considerable tribal movemer^ ; it may often be 
due to a few families settling down and afterwards multii^lying 
and separating. I have already given, in another connexion, 
an instance of groups of eighty villages and more, all origin- 
ating in one single founder. And in (he North-West Pro- 
vinces, there is a highly interesting case of the expansion of 
a single family intp*a large group of villages covering an area 
of 28 sq. miles (it is onh' recently thiit separate villages have 
been formed ; the whole area was originally divided at once 
into family shares). The place is known as Kharaila-Klids 
in the Hamirpur district’. The Pachahra Jats of hlatliura 
also settled about 200 years ago on the left bank of the 
Jumna, apparently only as a few individuals v they now form 
quite an extensive colony. 

Iforth-West frontier tribal settlements. Classification of 
soil for purposes of division, on a principal of equality. — But 
on the North-West frontier of the Panjab, tlie districts have 
been almost entirely peopled, within historic times, by tribes 
who evince a strong sense of territorial right by conquest, and 
always speak of their ‘inheritance* in the land''^. But tliey did 
not settle in groups holding the land m common. Where, in 
places, joint-stock or common cultivation is practised, it is not 
due to any archaic (su})posed) communistic ideas, but to suit 
special conditions and local circumstances. Speaking generally, 
w^e find that the frontier; tribes #w’ays made a division, and one 
that was not by any means always founded on fractional 
ancestral shares. Sometimes they divided the land^ and some- 
times, when the water of a canal or hilVstivam w'as the iinportini 
requirement for cultivation* shares m the waicr were arranged. 
In some tribes, we observe the formation of village groups ; in 
some cases w^e find a whole tribal area divided o’^t at once 

‘ For some details sec Z. S. ft. I. vol. ii. p. 134. 

^ Whenever a family is found claiming; its lands on the ground of birth- 
right or inheritance {fnird':, wdrisi, wirdsat^ Sec.), it is a certain indication 
of landlord claims. 

• ( 
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into family or individual shares and not first into villages h But 
there are*' always allotted shares, sometimes per capita, sometimes 
by families or households. Very frequently the whole territory 
was first classified and formed into certain different groups or 
lots vesh, &c.), and the shares would be made up of strips 

or plots out of each lot; here the plan directly points to 
a desire for equality of advantage in the holdings. 

Periodical exchange of holdings. — We find also in these 
places a not 3’et entirely extinct custom of periodical redistribu- 
tion of holdings among the families (and at first among the 
lesser sections of the entire tribe— as if little kingdoms w^cre to 
exchange territories cn bloc). 


This appears to me to be primarily due to the desire to secure 
equality, by giving each a turn at the good or the bad ; such 
equality not having been altogether secured by the making up of 
the shares in the way above stated. It is, however, held by some to 
be an indication of an early stage of property in which the right 
is supposed to reside in the clan or tribe collectively. It should be 
remarked, however, that this periodical exchange iifcsh) is I believe 
never (certainly very rarely) found in places where cultivation is 
only possible by aid of irrigation, and where consequently fields 
are all laboriously built up and embanked, so as to utilize the 
water from the hill- streams during their seasonal flow. 

These frontier villages arc quite a thing per se, and their 
occupation is of comparatively late date, and in one case as late 
as the fifteenth or sixteenth century. 

Extensive Tribal locations in the Central Panjab. — The Jat 
and Gujar settlements in the Central Panjdb arc much more 
ancient^, and it is now impossible to account for specific origins. 
]V?ost j)ersons, looking to the whole circumstances of the case, 
will probably conclude that they represent really large tribal 
allbcations. Although the areas have, in the course of time, 
received a certain admixture of villages of other castes (and of 

^ The viliage division usually follows it at a later date ; sec exaipples in 
Z. S. /?. /. vol. ii. pp. 134, 135, 668. These were all very large areas, not 
divided into villages ^ut at once into a number of family, or household, or 
^ individual, shares. > ^ 

® For some details as to the tribes in the Panjab plains (which were 
never occupied by the Aryan immigrants'), and tht, relations of Alexander 
with them, see Z. S. L\ Z vol. i. pp. 122, 141. 
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other origins) there is no mistaking the general prevalence of 
one particular race. But there are also many local gfoups of 
villages which represent the expansion and sijbsequent division 
of families during many generations, all deriving their origin 
from a few ancestral Chiefs, the locale and form of whose 
territorial rule have long been forgotten. In some villages 
there are now several different elements combined; — evidently 
• representing a state of things naturally brought about by the 
necessity for united^ (?lTort against enemies or severe taxation, in 
the past. 

In a considerable number of Panjab villages (not speaking of 
the frontier districts) the pailiddrl or ancestral principle is wholly 
or partly preserved : but a still greater number have been 
called hhaiachard (in the official sense) because the share system 
has been ui)set or even wholly lost. There ar#'? some eases of 
the (true) hhdidchdrd form where, the land is injld in artificially 
equalized lots ; and many in Vvhich the holding is by ‘ ploughs ’ 
and by ‘ wells ’ (pj). 84-5), the last two being frequently met with. 

Present condition of Panjdb villages. — Long periods of dis- 
order and severe Revenue assessments have here resulted, as 
always, both in mixing the landholders -necessitating the admission 
of good workers of other castes and families to maintain the village, 
and in breaking down artificial systems of sharing; substituting de 
facto holdings, and payments corresponding thereto (pp. 83, 86). 
But under all circumstances the J’anjab villages,’ though much 
invaded (in some districts) by money-lenders, who have bought 
land against loans not repaid, or mortgages unredeemed, still show 
a good deal of the strength of union. They are not allowed, as under 
the North-West Provinces law, to com])]etely partition the village 
estates, i. e. to break up family holdings into entirely separate 
estates. The custom of pre-emption is recognized by law, in it^ 
rather strong local forms ; and wherever the co-sharers are well to 
do, they have the opportunity of getting the ‘ first refusal ' oHivcp' 
plot of land that is being sold in their village, and so preventing its 
passing into the hands of strangers. * 

Colonist villages. — It must not be forgotten that besides clan 
grouj)S of villages, and those which owe their, origin to individual 
founders and their multiplied descendants, many villages owe 
their foundation to associated parties of colonists, who having 
reclaimed the waste ty their co-operative efforts, are very likely 
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(though not connected by common descent in many cases) to 
have a 'feeling of union, and very possibly a sense of joint 
ownership to the^ tract which they have colonized. We have 
instances of this class of village in the South-east Panjdb ; and 
the Settlement Reports of Sirsa and Rohtak give interesting 
accounts of the formalities observed on founding the village- 
residences in a central position, and in drawing lots for the 
landholdingsh 

< • 

Early Colonist villages in Madras. — Fro'm a distant part of 
India cotnes another example of the same kind. Among the villages 
()f the usual iy\)c in Madras, there are local, and some- 

times numerous, cases, where some of the landholders claim to 
belong to families that had once held the whole villages in 
common or in shares : and accordingly they speak of ih^iY kdniatsi 
(afterwards called nn'rdsf) rights. In such villages, however, the 
old families have now lost their original position ; only the shadow 
of joint rights reii?^iins. 

Without going into any controversy regarding the origin of 
these villages, it is an undeniable fact that, locally, they arc 
connected almost entirely with the district (once the kingdom) of 
Tanjore, and the district of Chingleput". Now the latter was the 
centre of the ancient territory called ‘ Tondai-mandalam,’ and there 
are historical and traditional data, universally accepted as having 
a foundation in fact, which account for there being here landlord- 
villages ; inasmuch .as a Hinduized Dravidian kingdom like that 
of the C'hold T>nnccs, would not only make grants to Brdhmans 
but would produce other leading families who would found, or 
obtain the lordship of, villages. But more especially there is 
evidence of a great colonization of Tondai-mtuidahun (principally in 
or about the eleventh century A. D.) by means of an energetic caste 
called Velldlar ; and in virtue of their colonizing services, a special 
right to the land they cultivated was recognized. That they 
should largely have adopted the joint-.stock cultivation {pasang- 
karei) is just what we might have expected ^ 

*' ‘ /,. S. B. /. vol. ii. ])p. 67S, 6S7. 

When I speak of these districts, I do not of course mean to confine 
nnrsell to their exact modem jiniits; the Trichinopoly district was also part 
of Tanjore ; and the Chingleput mirdsi villages extend, I believe, into 
North Arcot. * t 

* Under this method, no permanent allotment was made peach year it 
was determined (doubtless by the common council) what fields each jvould 
plough uj) f and the proceeds were thrown into a common stock and divided 
according to the share of each. Sometimes a modified nicthoa (called 
kareiyidd!) was adopted. Here the land was allotted for a short term of 
years, after which an exchange or re-alldtment was made. This method 
is athnirably adapted to cure inequalities, because each family gets its turn 
at the good and bad holdings. In some of the villages we have also traces 
of a permanent division into shares {Arudikarct). 
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The after history of Tanjore, and its fate under the Mardth«i 
oppressors, amply account for the gradual decay of suth joint- 
villages, and for their falling into the raiyatwiri form. The old 
mirdsi families would still have a memory* of their superior 
right ; and among the other landholders, some would be the old 
resident tenants brought in probably, at the founding, by the 
superior 'families (such are called jM/uH), and others (parakudi) 
would be the later cultivators emjiloyed from time to time and 
not connected with the village foundation, or not hereditary 
residents in the village. 

• • 

A superior right or overlordship occasionally arises over 
landlord-villages. — In concluding a notice of the landlord- or 
joint-village, it may be mentioned that by the effects of 
subsequent grant, or conquest, even a co-sharing body with 
a landlord claim may come, in turn, to be subjected to some 
new superior. In the Panjab and elsewhere, we find sucli 
villages with two landlord grouj)s in them- ■ a faVnily of ‘ superior 
proprietors ' (ald-nuilik as they •are called) taking certain rents 
or clues from the village proprietors. This is only another 
instance of how, in India, one set of rights grows tip 
over another ] the complication that would, in modern times, 
ensue, being obviated by the fact that, in early times, all varieties 
of right were met by division of the grain produce among^ the 
different claimants. 


Section II. Landlord Estates (other than village 
estates). 

I'he space we have devoted to village tenures is not dis- 
proportionately large, when we reflect on the fact that yillagi*- 
estates, and villages made uj) of groups fif individual landholdings, 
constitute a very large majority of the landed interests in most 
of ospr Provinces. And even where some form of landlord 
estate ®n a, larger scale is the prevalent tenure, still*it will be 
villages that form the component parts of th« estate ; ^nd their 
rights, though now subordinate rights, are still in existence, and 
cannot, at least in piany cases, remain unnoticed. Moreover 
a great cjeal of what has been said regarding landlord -villages — 
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the growth of families by grant and usurpation and the effect 
of the "disruption of petty kingdoms — applies equally to the 
larger estates. Very commonly the greater estate is a lordship 
arising in the same way, only that starting from a source of 
higher rank or being more directly connected with the ruling 
power, it has extended over a larger sphere, perhaps to a 
pargana or even a whole district, instead of a single village. * 

If we glance over the list of provinces, wo shall note that they 
vary considerably as to the degree in which laivdlord-lcnures (other 
than village communities) prevail. Landlord estates (some great 
and many smaller ones) are the general characteristic feature of 
Hkncal and of OUDii. They occur to a certain extent in the 
North-West Provinces ; but they arc rare (and of quite ex- 
ceptional origin) in the PanjAr. The estates owned by landlords 
in the Ciontral Provinces occupy a considerable proportion of 
the total area of the province ; but they are of a special character 
and not landlord?^ in the Bengal sense, l^arts of Ajmer and BerAr 
are held by landlords who were formerly territorial chiefs. In 
Bombay there are a variety of (practically) landlord estates, but 
mostly in the Gujanlt districts, and on the West Coast. In 
Madras, the Northern districts show some great Zamfnddrfs of 
the Bengal type, and there are also some landlord-estates in other 
parts ; but nowhere, except in the North, do they form a character- 
istic feature of the districts *. In Assam a few estates are held by 
landlords. In Burma there are few or none, unless waste-land 
grantees arc included. 

Cases where the Government is direct landlord. — I may 
preface this account of landlord-estates in their general varieties, 
by noting lliat in some cases (and apart from older historical 
theories of the State ownership of land in general) the Govern- 
ment is the direct owner or ‘actual proprietor' of the soil. 

It will be enough to simply enumerate the kinds of property so 
(',wned : — 

1. property of former Government ; and escheats.— Houses, 
lands, or gardens, that were part of the personal estates of former 
rulers or Princes^ and passed to the British Government on 
the acquisition of the Province (commonly called nazul lands). 
To these I may add also lands escheated owing to failure of 
heirs ; an/} estates forfeited in past years for State crimes and 
rebellion. 

2 . Lands sold'^fbr arrears of Revenue and bought in, &e. 
Lands not under Zammd6,rs and exempted from the Regula- 

^ The janmi landholders of Malabar may form /•ji exception, but they arc 
special to this district. 
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tions. Alluvial lands. Policy in Bengal to retain such lands. 
Lands (chiefly in Bengal) of which a Settlement has beeij refused, 
or which have been auctioned for arrears of Xevenue, and have 
not found a purchaser, have become G over nmept property. Cases 
of this kind rarely occur in other provinces ; and where, in 
former years (when sales for arrears of Revenue were more 
frequent.), lands did come into the hands of Ciovernment in this 
way, the policy was always ultimately to find owners for them. 
There are also ‘ CRwernment Estates ’ in Bengal, in some cases, 
because there was no proprietor to whom the permanent Settlement 
applied ; in others because the territory was exx'mpted from the 
(Permanent SctllemAit ZamiVdiiri) Regulations and declared to be 
directly under Government management. Sometimes considerable 
areas of alluvial island (c/mrthey are called) formed by the changing 
action of the rivers, become Government property, when, under the 
circumstances, the law does not regard them as Caccessions ’ to 
either of the riparian estates. 

In the older reports, such estates were called (s])ccial, 

private), i.e. directly held by Government. In Bengal it is llioughl 
politic to retain their management, partly because sometimes they 
are large areas (the ‘ Raiyatiuart tracts ’ of official returns) in which 
the actual raiyafs or cultivators , .are much better off as tenants 
dealing direct with the Government officers, than they would be 
under some middleman proprietor ; and partly because the charge 
of such estates enables experience of land-management to be 
gained, as well as a knowledge of agricultural conditions, which (in 
the absence of a survey and all statistical returns) could not be 
gained in any other way. 

• 3. Waste lands not included in any estate are always the 
property of Government. — It may be necessary again to 
mention, in this- list of Government estates, all unappropriated 
waste lands (p. 57) which are still awaiting disposal under the 
Waste Land Rules. 

4. Lands acquired for public purposes. - It is hardly necessary, 
however, to make a fourth head for the lands which are ac(|uired 
for special public purposes under the Land Acquisition Act (ih7o), 
and with which, ordinarily, the Land Revenue Administration is 
not directly concerned. 

# 

Landlord rights of private persons. — Coming now to 
private rights of this class, the greater kindlord interests — var}«ng 
in size from a whole pargAna or taluka (and even a still larger 
area) down to a group of a few villages or less — will generally 
be found to have arisen in one of these ways : — • 

a. The present landlord derives his riglit^from a position as 
Revenue-farmer, or a lancP-ofificial under native rule. 
h. From a former territorial chiefship or rulership. 
c. From a State-grant of some kind. 
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(a) Bstates ai^ising mainly out of Revenue- farming. 

The Bengal Zcftnmddr. — The typical instance of this class is 
the Bengal Zimimdar^ who was acknowt^ edged as landlord by the 
Permanent Settlement under Lord Cornwallis in 1793 (to be 
described hereafter). Only a small percentage of the existing 
estates are large enough to have an area of 20,000 acres and 
over ; for those first constituted were muoh broken up, partly 
by failure to pay the Revenue, which caused' their sale piece- 
meal ; partly by the cfTcct of partition between joint heirs. 

A curious instance of this is afforded by the old estate once 
called ‘ Haveli Mungcr’ (Monghyr district). A couple of brothers 
in the days of the first emperor had obtained the official position of 
district officer or chaudhari. Then they became Zammddrs or 
Revenue-farmers f and as the family multiplied, the whole estate 
was divided up into tarfs or family lots : some of these passed by 
sale out 6f the family, others remained as separate idluqs or 
smaller estates, and were ultimately brought under the Permanent 
Settlement as so many small independent Zammddris. 

But a great number of holdings separately dealt with as 
Zamindarls were, owing to local circumstances, always petty. 

Origin of the regular Zamindars. — Speaking of the larger 
district Zamhulars in general, the persons who acquired the 
estates had been of varied origin ; but they had gained and 
consolidated their position by being allowed to farm the 
revenues. Some of them were the old Rajas or territorial chiefs 
of tlie country (p. 40) ; others were district officers ; so that 
really the Bengal Zamfndar illustrates all three of the heads of 
oi%in above enumerated, 

Extent, of the estates. -1— Whatever the estate was, its extent 
was determined bydhe list of par^Hit(as, yiHages or lands men- 
tioned in the warrant by which the Zamfndar was appointed to 
manage tli,e Revenues. The limits of such areas were Jtnown 
only by custom, witl? reference to local landmarks and written 
descriptions. . « 

Beginning of the landlord title to the estates. — The origin of 
official Revenue-farming is uncertain. There was no one date 
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at which a system of the kind was formally promulgated. 
Rajas and territorial chiefs were probably from quite early 
times recognized as managing their old estates subject to a 
fixed contribution or tribute to the Imperial Treasury (p. 41). 
It may be broadly said, however, that farming became general as 
a system, in Bengal, from the reign of the Emperor Farukhsiyar 

^(1713 A. D.). 

Zammdars originally not landowners but Revenue agents. 
Subject to official appointment by warrant and no power of 
alienation. Process by which the position became hereditary 
and turned into landlordship. — That originally the Zamfndar 
was not in aiiy sense a local landowncT (except as far as he 
had private lands, or had, as Raja, some kind of territorial 
interest) cannot reasonably be doubted. Ilis ])Osition de})ended 
on an official warrant which ran for his life o^'ily, and that on 
'•condition of good conduct and. subject to the pleasure of the 
ruler. This warrant contained nothing that indicated any grant 
of landed rights ; nor was there any power of alienating any 
part of the area. But still the position of Zamfndar was such, 
that a century before British rule sufficed to develop it into a 
practical landlordship. The position became hereditary (as it 
would naturally tgnd to be in the case of a Rajnship, where the 
title itself was hereditary). The opportunities for such a fanner 
to become actual owner of the estate were many. I’hen there 
was, as I have said, a large area of wast(‘, and each Zamfndar 
was fully entitled to cultivate this (by his own located tenants), 
so that he really became owner of it. Areas so apj)ropriated 
were called khdvidr (and by other names in Bihar). TIktc was 
also a certain nucleus of private land {nij-jot or sir). ^J.astly 
there were ample opportunities of baying u]) land, golting*it 
in mortgage, or seizing it /or unpaid arreai*s of rent. Each 
Zamfndar tould also get certain land exempt from revenue (re- 
presenting a deduction on his total payment) as nankar^ i. e. land 
for his private subsistence (lit. ‘ bread mak-ijig '), and this he 
would naturally absorb as Ifis own. , 

Reason for former difference of opinion as to the rights 
of Zaminddrs. — The reason why so much discussion , about 
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the real claims of Zamfnddrs at one time arose, was that one 
set of \friters kept their attention fixed on the original intention 
of the farming jsystem and its first features, and the other 
appealed lo the existing results as they had been produced 
by the practice of a century and perhaps more. 

Other interests in Bengal practically placed on a level 
with Zamindari estates. — In Bengal, the same policy (of this 
presently) which resulted in a formal recor^nition of ownership 
(includinfr a full right of alienation) in fa'vur of Zam/ndars, 
also conferred a similar right on many small landholders of 
different origin, who in the end became landlords in the new 
legal sense. 

Proprietorship was always a limited one. — Only let it be 
remt'mbered that the proprietary right conferred was by no 
means an unlimited or absolute title. It was always intended . 
to be limited by the maintenance of all practical interests (by 
whatever name designated) which existed, though in subordina- 
tion to the Zainindar. At first, as we shall see, those interests 
were, in many grades and degrees, insufllcicntly protected, 
because the subject was not understood ; but as time went on 
the law was improved. 

Persons who became landlords under the Permanent Settle- 
ment, other than regular Zamindars. Bengal taluqddrs and 
other landlords. — A few words will now be necessary to describe 
the other persons (in Bengal) who became owners, though not 
belonging to the official class of Zamfndar in the earlier sense. 
In the first place, in the outlying districts of the East, North- 
east, and South-west, there were no regularly established Zamfn- 
dars, but local chiefs, and sometimes the state officers in charge 
w'ore treated on the same footing, and these were accepted as 
landlords under the Permanent Settlement. 

But even in the old-established districts, certain persons had 
been prctected by State warrant under the designation of 
taluqddr. That meant that they were not in a position to be 
called Zamfndar, but their estate [taluq) was allowed a fixed or 
favourable assessment ; and the managenaent of it was left to 
the holder (who was thus freed from the exactions of land 
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officers or of the neighbouring Zamfnddr). In some cases the 
ialuq had existed before the Zamfndarf, and fey this or for some 
other reason, it was recognized as HuzUri (p^’ing direct to the 
HuzUr or State Treasury). In other cases, a taluq holder was 
recognized as entitled to a fixed payment, but he had to pay 
through the Zamfndar, who was thus a])lc to exercise a certain 
control. Such taluqs were said to be ‘ dependent.' Often the 
Zaminddr himself created such /li/ur/s — granting fixed or favour- 
able terms to some^o^d landholder whom he felt it necessary, or 
politic, to conciliate in this wa}\ At the time of Settlement, 
rules were made as to which /a/uqs should be separate and 
which remain as subordinate interests under the great landlord. 
Those that were allowed a separate Settlement (and they were 
numerous) became themselves (smaller) Zann'ndaris. 

Other petty landholders. — In some of the Jlengal districts, 

• there had been no great Zamiiijdar, and the conditions under 
which land had been settled and cultivated were* peculiar, so that 
the persons recognized as Permanently Settled landk)rds were 
of a peculiar character, and often were no more than ])elty 
landholders who would have been called raiyais under any 
other system. 

As an instance, the district of Chittagong may be cited. Here 
the country was originally a dense semi-tropical jungle ; it had been 
settled in patches (wherever facilities for cultivation were greatest) 
by little groups of cultivators under leaders called iarfddr, who 
were responsible for the Land Revenue. The occupied lands had 
been measured at the time : so that the far/ddrs were recognized 
as ‘ actual proprietors,’ and, in this instance, according to the areas 
measured in 1764. The unmeasured land (sul)se{{uently tilled and 
called naudbdd —new cultivation) did not come under the Perrnancyit 
Settlement ; and the holders of it arc under a different system of 
temporary Settlement, and are practic^ally (but not co ' 7 uwiine) 
proprietors of their holdings. 

Ijandholders in Bihdr. — In this connexion I must refer to 
the Bibdr districts (Northern Bengal). It will be remembered 
that in Bengal generally, the growth of*tbc Zamfndars had 
obliterated the village rigBts, and the importance — except for 
purely local purposes — of the village grouping. This was 
facilitated by the fact that in the Central Zamfnddrf districts 
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the villages had never (as far as can be traced) been oftier- 
wise tlhin of ih^ I'aiyaiwdrt type; no strong or high-caste 
landlord families Jiad grown up in or over them to claim the 
the village-area in shares. The headman (mandal) soon lost 
his influential position, and became merely the subservient 
nominee of the Zamfndar ; and the raiyats easily fell into the 
general status of tenants. But in the Bihdr districts, and still 
more in the adjoining Benares districts (which a year or two 
later were also brought under the Bcrmanent, Settlement), village 
landlord-bodies had grown up. In Bihar their origin was due to 
the local jjredoininance of a peculiar caste called Bdbhany of the 
military order (nnd probably of mixed — possibly Brahman — 
origin), '^h(^se bodies had however fallen, to a greater or less 
extent, under the power of the neighbouring Revenue-grantees 
and oflicials, and these latter were settled with as Zamindars 
over the heads of villages. 

But these village-bodies still retained cohesion enough, even in 
this secondary or tenant position, to secure certain mdUkdna or 
cash allow^ances as a compromise for their lost rights ; these 
allowances the new landlords were bound to continue. 

Zamindaris in Madras. — Turning now to other Provinces, 
Madras is naturally the first to engage our attention. It is only 
in the North (and exceptionally elsewhere) that Zamindars had 
been recognized by the Mughal ruler h Generally speaking, 
however, the Northern Zamindars were not so much farmers 
of Revenue, as tributary territorial chiefs ; and a notice of 
them more properly belongs to the next group. 

Some great landlords in the North-West Provinces. — In 
the Nor'jh-Wrst Provinx’ES certain Rajas and other territorial 
magna^'^s were recognized as landlords when, by the exercise of 
Revenue-farming rights under the Oudh kingdom, they had 
established a virtual title to such position ; but the villages 
under them were protected (in many cases) by separate Settle- 
ment engagements wdiich fixed their payments to the overlord. 

‘ In Mr.dras a few proprietary estates cajled ‘ mootah’ (muifhei) may still 
be found ; they are relics of the attempt to introduce a general rermanent 
Settlement, under which, in the absence of real Zamindars, parcels of land 
were put up to auction as landlord estates. Most of these artificial 
landlords lailed and disappeared. 
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The Policy adverse to their recognition. Compromise by 
means of a ‘double tenure' allowance. — There is *nothinc^ 
that calls for remark about these landlords ; (jxcept to say that 
in the North-West, their interest was often of such a character 
as, in the eyes of the responsible officials, did not amount to a full 
landlord right. Whether this was so or not was indeed a 
question of fact, but it depended much on the policy of ihe day ; 
and some severe (and not always discriminating) strictures 
have been passed ,,on the conclusions adopted. The result 
was rather to minimize the concession of landlord rights, and 
to prefer the recognition of what was called in the North-West 
Revenue language, a taluqddri or ‘ double ' tenure ; this meant 
that the village owners were recognized (and settled with) 
as the actual proprietors, but that a sort of overlordship or 
taluqddri interest over them was recognized^ and this took 
.•the shape of a money allowance paid through the ^'rcasiiry h 

The Oudh Taluqdars.- -In Oudh, I have already incidentally 
mentioned the local chiefs — representatives of the old Hindu 
kingdoms (of which Oudh anciently was a centre). It is only 
necessary to add that the landlords who had bc'cn called Jalnqddrs 
by the Native Government, were not always Rajas, but sometimes 
bankers and capitalists, grantees and military officers ; and in 
one great estate, at least— that of Balrampur, the Nazim or district 
officer became 7'aluqddr'^, Under the first Settlement after tlie 
annexation, it was intended to recognize the village estate*^ 
in preference to the Taluqddr landlords; but the (incomplete) 
work of the Settlement was swept away by the Mutiny; and 
after the amnesty, the Taluqdars were recognized and settk^d 
with — all, that is to say, but a few whose lands wem })er- 
manently confiscated, in which case the estates were conferred 
on others ^ • • 

* The amount at first varied ; but speaking generally, the ‘ Taluqddri 

allowanqe * is ten per cent on the Land Revenue. 0 

* This was 4 very remarkable family ; the high official who founded it was 
a man of great genius and power, and soon carved biA for his family a fine 
estate ; he was in fact within a ihort space of becoming a formidable rival 
for the Oudh throne itself. As to the term Taluqddr^ see note at p. 41. 

® In this way the of Kapiirthala, a native Prince in the Panjab, 
received a grant of a great estate in Oudh as Taluqddr, 
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The Taluqddri estates of Oudh differ from the Bengal Zamfn- 
darfs in'* several ,ways. The Revenue Settlement is not per- 
manent — only in, a few cases, as a special reward for loyal 
service, was the assessment declared unalterable. Certain rules 
about the non-division of the estate, ' and the succession by 
primogeniture, were applied to the hrst-class estates. The rights 
of the village bodies under the landlords were protected by law, 
as will appear hereafter. 

Use of the term Taluqdar elsewhere than in Oudh. — The 
reader will not have failed to notice that in other provinces besides 
Oudh, the terms Za/z/q and taluqdar are made use of. In Bengal, 
ialuq often indicates a holding in the second grade, inferior to 
a full proprietary estate ; elsewhere its widespread use— and its 
preiscnt application to a variety of tenures — arose from the fact that 
the Mughal and Southern Muhammadan Governments had been 
in the habit of af)plying the name as a general and conveniently 
vague indication \)f 'dependency’ on the central authority, in the 
case of any kind of local chief from whom it accepted tribute, but. 
otherwise left in possession. In the Morth-West Provinces (apart 
from the special rights of the Oudh landlords) ^ taluqdiUd right ’ and 
‘ taluqddri allowance ’ refer to the cases already noted, where 
a limited overlordship has been held to be established, and where 
that superior right is held to be satisfied by a cash allowance. 

The Bombay Khot. — One other class of landlord estate, which 
arose out of Revenue-firming, may be mentioned ; it is peculiar 
to the Konkan or Upper Coast districts of Bombay. In this 
Presidency generally, the later system of Revenue - farming, 
cruel and oppressive as it was, had been carried out chiefly 
by the agency of the Land-oflicers (desviukh, despdndyd^ and other 
titles) without developing landlord estates. But in the coast 
districts, local farmers of villages (or groups of villages), called 
khot, had grown into such a position — probably owing to some 
original connexion with the villages of a different kind, — that after 
much discussion, legislation was had recourse to, and the Khots 
were recognized as virtually landlords; but the did village 
landholderfS {dhdrekar) were protected in their rights 


^ Bombay Act I, of 1880, deals with Khut estates. The holders claimed 
all the waste and Forest land ; but this was disallowed. Only by way of 
compromise, it was allowed that when State ForesJ|[5 were formed, a certain 
part of the net proceeds should be paid to the Khot. 
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[h) liandlord Estates arising out of former ter^torial 
possessions or Buling Chiefships. 

Estates of this origin, as a class, cannot be sharply severed 
from those last considered; for though the iniluencc and the 
opportunities of the Revenue-farmer s position were tlicre referred 
to as the direct origin of the right in the existing estate, the- 
* position of Revenue-farmer itself was often secured by the 
old territorial conneifion whieh the grantee had as Raja, Tliakur 
or local chief. Indeed, some of the now ])ermanently settled 
Bengal landlords (e. g, those in the Chutiya Nfigpur districts) 
were never Revenue-farmers at all, but simj)ly local chieftains 
wdth whom the Mughal ruler had not cared to interfere. In 
Orissa the few Zamindars that exist arc of tlie same character : 
for in the hill country, the Chiefshi})s were recognized in the 
(-auperior rank of Tributary States, .rather than as Zamhularis. 

The Tributary or Feudatory State and the (subject) 
Zamindari often distinguishable only in degree, not in 
kind. — And this reminds me to add that when we consider 
the class of landlords who were once ruling chiefs, it is generally 
difficult to draw any real line between the sul)jeet Zamfrular 
(who may have a title of rank or he an hereditary nobleman, but 
still is a subject) and the class of smaller Feiulalory States whic h 
are not subject. The only practical difference is that in the 
former a Settlement is made, and the jurisdiction of the Collector 
runs : in the latter case the tribute is settled by treaty ; and tin* 
territory is not subject to the British Revenue or other jurisdiction, 
but only to general political control. ^ 

Madras Iiandlords. ‘ Polygars.’ — Idie Zamfndari estg^tes of 
Madras are properly of the class now under consideration ; life 
holders are mostly local chiefs, who were tributaries rather than 
Revenue-farmers to the Mughal Government; at any rate the 
largest estates were so. But there are some estates {p'^Iiam) of 
chiefs called pdlegdra or ‘ polygar,' which mofci especially repre- 
sent territorial chiefships, afid admirably illustrate the way in 
which landlord estates arise out of the disruption of a kingdom. 
The Vijayanagar dynasty of Southern India wffiich rose on the 
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ruins of the earlier Chola, Cherd and Pandyd kingdoms, flourished 
for some centuries, and reached a high degree of power and 
civilization. But it ultimately succumbed’ in 1565 a.d., leaving 
a number of its ‘ barons ' (called ndyaka) who still retained 
a local rule in their several estates. But their descendants, 
lacking the control of a powerful head, soon fell into lawless 
ways, becoming more like freebooters and marauders than 
hereditary rulers. There were, indeed, several varieties of 
^ polygar ' ; some of them were of less dignified origin, having 
begun as land oflicers with certain revenue functions, and 
partly having police duty ; they too, finding themselves un- 
checked, threw off all restraint, and mercilessly rack-rented their 
lands. Notwithstanding the doubtful claim and position of many 
such chieftains, they wouki (as a class) probably have given rise 
to a not inconsiderable number of landlord estates, under the 
policy of a permanent Settlement, had not the majority of them 
become so accustomed to lawless independence that they could 
not settle down under a new order of things. In most cases 
they went into armed resistance and open rebellion, whereon 
they had to be subdued by military force and mostly disappeared. 
Some of their descendants still receive small cash pensions. The 
greater and more dignified chiefs of Ramnad, &c. (Southern and 
Western Polliams) have been confirmed in their estates, and are 
in all respects like the great Zamfndarf estate-holders of the 
North. 

Central Provinces Zaminddris. — In the Central Provinces, 
the ‘ Zamfndarf ’estates had nothingto do with Revenue-farming 
and wholly belong to the class we are now considering. They 
are simply the estates of the old Gond chiefs or barons of 
the fdrm,er regime. The Raja being overthrown, his Khdlsa 
became the territory directly managed by the conquering Rdjds 
of Nagpur. The old ‘ baronial ’ territories being in. the hills on 

^ Sec Hunter s Brief History, &c. pp. 1 29, t 30. For details “^bout Polygars 
see Z. S* B, /. vol. hi. pp. 15-21, and the Fifth Report, vol. ii, p. 93. 

“ It had, however, been customary td" make over tracts of country to 
managers with a view to extending cultivation and increasing the revenue, 
and they were called Zaminddr. These chiefs i^anaging their own lands 
were similarly denominated. 
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much Revenue ; they were therefore let alonc^ the chie!"s being 
made to pay a moderate tribute. This positiop was maintained 
under the British Government. The estates were subjected to 
a general ^kind of Revenue Settlement, which varied in form (and 
in degree of detail) in different districts, and according to the rank 
and circumstances of the chief or landlord \ 

Relics of earlier chiefships in other parts. — The province 
of Ajmer and the, Jlor them j)art of Bombay (chiefly in the 
Ahmadabdd district) also afford examples of this class of estates, 
in some rather curious varieties. In both we have remains 
of the old Hindu quasi-fcudal system, under which the Raja or 
sovereign held the f^dlsa or central territory, and his chiefs held 
the outlying portions (p. 1 2 1 ). 

In Ajmer the Government has settled thf*- khdlsa territory 
.•«ith village bodies under the North-West Provinces system. In 
the rest, the chiefs {Taluqddrs as they were called when Ajmer 
became part of the Mughal Empire) have been recognized as 
landlords paying a fixed tribute. 

Xiandlord chiefs in Bombay. ‘ Wdntd ^ estates. Mevdsi 
estates. — The Gujarat country affords a still more curious 
instance of tenures arising from the disrujiticn ol’ old local 
chiefships. Jn the wars that followed one after the other 
(especially after the attenij>t of the Emperor Aurangzeb to 
conquer the South, and after the Marathas rosc! to j)Owcr at the 
close of the seventeenth century) the whole country became a 
prey to the ravages of rival chiefs. I'he old Ivdjas had long 
disappeared, and their ^hdlsa land had become the Revenue- 
paying lands of the conquering power : but the subordinate 
chiefs— often holding the wilder or hil> country, or at J1 eveiAs 

* * 

^ Here agpin is an instance of what is noted at p. 1 1 1. A certain number 
of thefe territorial chiefships were admitted to the rank of Feudatory States 
and so are not subject estates or Zaminddris at all. Otherwise there is 
little real difference. Among the actual Zapitnddns^ the smaller ones were 
settled quite like private estates, all subordinate rights* being recoiled ; the 
larger were settled in more gerdiral terms and without detailed records. 
Large areas of forest are included in these estates, but under certain special 
conditions as to their m':nagement (see Sec. 124 A of the Land Revenue 
Act XVIII of 1881). 
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the outlying territory — were more fortunate. If they submitted, 
and agAied to hand over a portion of their Revenue to the 
conqueror’s treas^ury, it was convenient to leave them in local 
control of their territories, under the usual designation of Taluqdar. 
Sometimes, however, the chiefs were riot left in peace. Long 
before the Maralha times, some of them were considered to 
he too powerfuJj and for this or for some other reason, their 
estates were sequestrated, and only a fourth or other portion 
left them. Estates of this origin" are still Known by the name 
of JVMd or ‘ portions In troublous times, moreover, a number 
of dispossessed cliiefs turned into marauders and freebooters, and 
would then roam the country and contend ficrcel)' for the rents 
of different villages. Old estates broke up, and new ones were 
consolidated ; while the roving chieftains took to levying black- 
mail and placing under their protection such groups of villages 
or stretches of territory as coyld be held from some fort in the 
Vindhyan hills. These irregular tenures, never really under the 
authority of any Central Government, constituted what were 
called the Mevasi estates. It is somewhat surprising to find 
that such possessions have survived at all ; but the descendants 
of the chiefs to the present day hold some of the lands, 
under the same designation. In some cases all territorial rights 
had really passed away ; or at any rate they were sufficiently 
compensated by a cash allowance — still paid to the descendants 
of the families ^ 

* And even some of these (reduced) lands were made to pay a quit-rent or 
udhaifjttma, as it was called. 

* This was csjiecially the case in Northern- Central India, because the 
g;iOWth of the British I’ower, after the defeat of the Mysore Sultans, had 
gradualb' brought all but the central (Mardtha) region under its control, and 
so left only the Dakhan open to be the camping-ground of the rival chiefs, 
and the refuge for adventurers and freebooters driven out of the other 
States. All this is aclmirably explained ii>'Sir A. LyalPs Eise of the British 
Dominion in India, 1893, p. 250 ff. 

^ Such are the f^ir Asiya or (political) allowances paid in Bombay to 
a few famtlies. Girds means a * mouthful * or subsistence. In the Royal 
demesne, the Raja’s ypunger sons were often allowed villages as gi.rAsiyA 
chiefs, i. V. holders ot subsistence grants : but the term came to be applied, 
in North Bombay, to the lands seized hy marauding chiefs who levied 
blackmail, or accepted the rents of land, as the price of not harrying the 
village. The allowance noted in the text is reyalated by (Bombay) Act 
VII of 1887. 
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In conclusion it is worth while to notice, how seldom territorial 
chiefships gave rise in the Panjdb to landlord estates ; and#yetboth 
on the frontier and in the interior, a division into smaller or larger 
local chiefships was once a general feature. Neither the genius of 
the people nor the policy of the Sikh rulers allowed such a growth. 
Kanjft Singh had made t+ie chiefs his jdglrdib's^ i.e. he expected 
military service and the support of effective troops in return for the 
Revenue he allowed them to take ; and often when he thought they 
were getting too well off on an assignment of the entire Revenue, 
he would reduce them to be ^ chahdrajm,' that is allowed them only 
one-fourth. ^ 


(c) Estates arising out of Grants in various forms. 

We have two main kinds of grant to consider, one where the 
/am/, cither waste or abandoned by former cultivators, was given 
on a direct title; tlie other whore a grant of some Rivenue 
jirtvilege was originally made, and the right to the land lias 
grown out of it, by a process practically the same as that by 
which the Revenue-farmer became landlord. 

Direct grants of waste or abandoned land.— Direct grants of 
land to be cultivated and owned by the grantee have at all 
times been made. Sometimes the object was simply to increase 
the Revenue ; the usual plan being to allow a very light assess- 
ment (or none at all) for the first years (during which there is 
much expenditure on clearing the land and little profit) and 
after that to charge the full rates. Often loo, such grants would 
be made on permanently favourable terms, as a reward for 
service, or to encourage settlement in a country where some 
special inducement was necessary. , 

Proprietary titles by modern grants of waste Jand. — 
Under this class will also come thos*e grants of waste laAd 
that were made in the earlic3» pcriod.s of British rule and under 
the first waste land Rules (p. 59) : for then the grants were 
usually of the full proprietary right and po.ssibly free o> Revenue 
charges also. All proprietary estates of this cSiss represent such 
simple instances of direct title to the land, that further explanation 
is unnecessary. 

Bevenue grants or assignments. — But a great many 
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existing land titles have originated in grants or assignments 
of Revenue whi«?h were never intended to include a landed 
right at all ; thesf demand a little more consideration. 

We have already noticed the system of Revenue assignments 
in connexion with the question * what lands are liable to pay 
revenue?' (p. 52). But here we have to notice the subject from 
the tenure point of view. Many estates and landholdings, even 
though the Revenue privilege is now wholl}^ or partly withdrawn, 
still owe their origin as landed interests to avhat was originally 
r Revenue-free grant. It may save a reference backwards, if 
I here remind the reader that the Mughal system always con- 
templated two kinds of grants of Revenue. One was in 
perpetuity or at least for as long as the object of the grant 
continued in existence ; and it was always intended to convey 
a title to the land as well : it was a milk grant, i. e. an out 
and out gift of soil and Reyenue both. I’he land perhap#»s., 
already belonged to the pious, learned or decayed noble family, 
for whose suj)port the Revenue charges were remitted ; in that 
case the land became ‘ freehold ' ; or it might be waste and 
the grantee would himself bring it undc-r cultivation ; or at 
any rate it was so held that he would have no difficulty in 
becoming the superior owner. Grants of the milk class are 
called in dm ; or more S})ecifically, mu dfi grants. 

Jagir Estates. — But another large class of grants had 
nothing to do with the land-right. The Imperial territory was 
classified into two large divisions (adopted from the Hindu 
organization). There was the khdlsa, administered by the 
Emperor s Diwdn, 'A' mil, and other officials, the Revenue of 
which went to the Treasury: tlie rest w^as the jdgir land 
(t/hich included the frontier and outlying tracts) of which the 
Revenue was assigned to certain r. State offices and military 
commands, as already described (p. 53). 

At firijt this system was regularly carried out. Pree grants 
were issued only by the highest authority. Plven the Governors 
of Provinces could not make them,* except in the most distant 
Provinces like Kdbul and the Dakhan. The assignments were 
or life ; and no more Revenue could be taken than was specified 
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in the grant. But the time came when the decline of lh(j 
Empire brought relaxed control and chronic, impovertshment ) 
and I have already stated (p. 54) how such grants began to 
be issued irregularly and even established fraudulently. Then 
it was that all kinds of grants became permanent because they 
were not surrendered on the death of the grantee. When 
British rule began, forged titles and pretended grants, backed 
only by the fact of jDresent possession, were everywhere to be 
found. Under sucji circumstances a jagirdar or other grantee 
easily usurped the right to the land as well as the Revenue 
privilege. And indeed in many cases it would l)e very natural 
for him to take it; for he might have cleared, at his own 
expense, large areas (f the waste; he would })robably have 
some private property of his own as a nucleus, and he could 
easily buy up a great deal more, and so complete a working 
iitle to the whole. 

When the first British Land Revenue Settlements were made, 
the Administration was mainly concerned with the question 
whether, in the numerous cases of claim by grant, the Revenue 
should continue to be n mitted (p. 55) : but in Settlements which 
included an adjustment of landed rights, there was the further 
question whether^ the grantee was (or had become) proprietor or 
not. It might easily be the case, that a jagirdar could show 
himself to have become the owner of an estate, and yet fail to 
satisfy the authorities that he had a good claim to hold it 
Revenue-free : Government would then assess the land and 
not continue any Revenue-free privilege, though the ownership 
was acknowledged. 

In Bombay and Madras such grants became progrietary 
— In Bombay it was found that the Maradia rulers had ofkjn 
imposed a quit-rent (in the Jump and without <ietailcd valuation) 
on these tenures ; this device avoided the odium of appearing to 
resume, them. A number of estates having acquired in this 
way a fixed Revenue payment in the luirqv, are shown in the 
returns as udhad-jama baniM lands h The proprietary nght was, 

^ In that case the fix^d payment is not liable to change at a revision of 
Settlement. 
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in these provinces, recognized as conveyed by a Revenue grant ; 
and thedands weije said to be * alienated,' i. e. the State right, both 
in the soil and to the Revenue, had been parted with (p. 52). 

When the inquiry was set on foot, detailed proof of the grant 
and its terms was generally waived on the grantee consenting to 
accept a ‘summary Settlement* — which equitably determined the 
local limits of his grant, and imposed a moderate quit-rent or 
Revenue. If he chose to undergo the ordeal of a full inquest, it 
might be that he w'ould succeed in establishing a valid grant to be 
wholly Revenue-free ; but he was juSt as likelV to fail, in which case 
he would get nothing at all. 

The in\bn holdings in Madras were also settled in a similar way, 
and if allowed they were confirmed by title-deeds on the basis of 
a procedure called ‘ enfranchisement,* wdiich was very like the 
‘ summary Settlement * of Bombay. The grants to be admitted 
at all must have been in possession for fifty years : and if the 
claimant chose to prove the absolute freedom from charge and 
any other incidents, he might do so; otherwise all difficulty could 
be avoided by tlindergoing ‘ enfranchisement,’ that is accepting 
reasonable limits for the estate, and a moderate fixed assessmet5i, 
(in some cases this w^as allow^cd to be redeemed) h 

In Northern India. — In Northern India generally, there 
was no univei'sal rule that either the jagirddr^ or the smaller 
grantee {tnu dfiddr)^ was, or had become, proprietor; it de- 
pended on the facts and circumstances in each case. 

In Bengal. — In Bengal the same remark applies ; the rules 
which were acted on at the Permanent Settlement had nothing 
to do with the tide to the land. All grants before 1765 a. d. 
(the date of the grant of ‘Bengal, Bihar and Orissa' to the 
Company) were allowed as valid, and all others were more or 
less set aside : the details cannot here be gone into 
^ Distinction between mu'afi and jdgir not maintained in 
moderp times. — In Northern India, the grants in mtidfi and 
in'" jdgxr “are now hardly' distinguished. Properly speaking, the 
former indicates the ‘pardoning' cf the Revenue charges on 
a man's own land, or on land that had been granted to, him ; 
and it doves not involve service or keeping troops; the latter 
means an assignment of the Revenue of a tract of country, 

* The Madras Commission (since 1858) dealt with 444,500 claims affect- 
ing some six and a-half millions of acres (see note^'t p. 55). 

^ Information will be found in Z. S, B. /. vol. i, p. 42 ff. 
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always on condition of service. If any distinction now exists, 
the jdgir is usually the larger political grar^t, and the other 
is the smaller personal grant. The term marn {indrn) is 
more commonly used in the West and South (where ‘ alienated 
lands' are spoken of) and inudfi in the North. It would be 
interesting, but it would occupy too much space, to enumerate 
the local names by which the smaller indms or free grants 
are known, and the various purposes for which they were 
issued: these hav^ been noticed in general terms (p. 53). 
The regular or service grants were more uniform; being 

in all cases, to pay for service, to support troops, to ])rovide 
for the administration of frontier tracts, or for the restoration of 
land that was out of cultivation. 

Ghdtwali Tenure. — One variety, however, nay be indicated, 
namely the grants called ghiUwalt^ where a ch’ef was allowed to 
teke the Revenue of a hill or , frontier tract on condition of 
maintaining a police or military force, to keep the peace and 
prevent raids of robbers on to the i)lain country below. The 
curious feature is that tlie benefit of the grant was distributed through 
all the grades of the militia forces : the head chief got his (larger) 
share, and every officer, and every man of the rank and file, had 
his free holding of land. Landholdings of this kind exist at the 
present day in several districts. 


General observations. 

In concluding this notice of the greater landlord estates, 
a few general observations may be permitted. 

Subdivision of large estates on exactly the same principle 
as villages. — It should be noted that though the divisions of 
an estate into sections {iarf, palii, &c.) are more characteribl'c 
of villages, yet many larger estates, ^vhere there is /w rule^ of 
primogeniture to keep them^intact in the handfi of the eldest heir ', 
divide up exactly on the same principles ; they break up into 
taif2s\,di pait'i also^ Indeed there is really (as I have said) no 

‘ Whenever it is thought desirable to keep the higher clas% of estates 
from breaking up (e. g. Oudh 'jTaluqdars, Ahmadabad Talu(jdars and those 
in A'jmer), regulations are, as far as possible, introduced establishing primo- 
geniture. 

® In the Ambala district (Panjab) there are certain jdgir families— 
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sharp line to be drawn between the estates that consist of one 
village (f)r of shares extending over two or three villages) and the 
larger class of estate embracing twenty villages or more ; and 
whenever a larger estate is from any cause in a condition of 
decay, it is likely to dissolve first into ^ number of co-parcenary 
village estates. 

Tendency of Revenue farming to become landlord right. 
— It is curious also to notice how invariably Revenue farming 
tends to develop into a proprietorship of the l?nd itself, whenever, 
that is, the Revenue farmer is left uncontrolled, the government 
being weak and inefficient. In Bengal this growth had been so 
steady and so complete, that though repeated efforts were made 
to get rid of Zamfnddrs, they were always unsuccessful ; and at 
last it was found politic to consolidate the jiosition and regulate 
it by law, rather t^an to ignore it. When, however, the Revenue 
farmer is confined to his duty by effective control, as in tht. 
Maratha States, cruelly as he may oppress the people, he does 
not become landlord k 

Territorial position as Ruler tends, in its disruption, to 
become a local landlord interest. Stages of the process. — 
Another very remarkable tendency is for the higher castes and 
members of ruling families not to pass away altogether, in the 
frequent event of the disruption of the whole kingdom, or of 
schisms in the himily group, but to descend from the ruler’s place 
and cling to fragments of the old territory either as tributaries 
and Revenue managers of the conquering State, or even without 
the aid of such recognition. At first they may maintain a position 
of superiority, not interfering much with the land, and content 
with the grain-share or rent ; but as time goes on, and the suc- 

descendants' of Sikh horscaieii who conquered a number of villages and 
obtained part of the Revenue or State share vdthout getting any hold over the 
land itself. This right having become prescriptive, is continued solely in 
the form of an assignment of a fourth or other share of the Reven^ie to 
the familiei^ who have no concern with the land in any way^ This 
family ‘ cash-estate,’ if I may so call it, is nevertheless distributed in 
shares, /(Z///, &c., amdhk the branches of the family exactly as if it were 
a landed estate. * 

^ The case of the Central Provinces mdlgttzdrs is no exception ; they were 
made proj)rietors by the British Goverment in pursuance of a particular 
policy and in conformity with a particular Revenue system. 
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ceeding State assesses the landlord family like any one else, they 
descend more and more to the rank of peasant ^proprietors, being 
reduced perhaps to working the land themselves, only they still 
retain a family sense of union and a certain feeling of superiority. 
Their neighbours, all permeated with caste ideas, recognize 
this too ; and long after any tangible ])rivileges or distinctions 
have passed away, the remote descendants of the once superior 
families are still distinguished as mirdsiddr or by some 
such title. 

This change to a landlord character facilitated by the 
old territorial and administrative organization. — The facility 
with which estates (groups of land under one title) have been 
formed in India, whether Rajas' estates, Chiefs' estates, jagtrs 
or village-estates, is due to the ancient customs of territorial sub- 
division, which really are nothing else than thp divisions of the 
■conquered or occupied area allotted to the sections of the 
original Tribe. Each branch, according to its seniority, has 
a graded place in the organization, and its chief a certain territory 
appropriated to him. 

Origin of groups of eighty-four, forty-two, and twenty- 
four villages locally formed. — The Hindu kingdoms were* 
nearly always small ; and when we hear of great Emperors 
like Chandragupta and Asoka, or extensive .kingdoms like 
Vijayanagar, it was that they look the lead as Suzerain 
over a confederacy of smaller States, each of which was, as 
regards its internal affairs, practically independent. Not only 
was the kingdom itself of limited size, but the central feature 
of its constitution was a further division into ‘feudal' terri- 
tories : the best land for the Raja, and the rest for Jjie great 
officers (heads of clans) ; frontier and wild tracts were held iby 
the chief selected for his special ability as Sendpati or Commander 
of the forces, and by special grantees. As to the principle on 
whifch .the limits of the royal and other shares \^ere fixed, 
this depended largely on value, on the .inatural boundaries 
and rivers, or on distinctiorjffe of hill and plain, jungle-fand and 
alluvial soil, &c. But we can everywhere trace a tendency in 
occupied country to allot by groups of villages ; we find the 
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chanrassP, or territory of eighty-four villages, and the half of 
that as l?he heaJist^ and so forth. The Land Revenue was taken 
by the chief, as by the Raja himself, each on his own tract. The 
Rdjd took no Revenue from the chiefs, or in their estates ; though 
he could demand benevolences or aids in time of war, and also 
a fee on succession. The real ))ond of union was the investiture 
by the Raja and the necessity of furnishing the quota of troops 
for the royal service, and coming in rotation for ceremonial 
attendance at Court. 

Inside the territories thus allotted, there was again the ad- 
ministrative division into villages, groups of villages, and 
districts^. All these divisions naturally provided the basis of 
so many different sized landed-estates, when the rule was lost. 
Speaking broadly, the Chiefs territory or perhaps the whole 
‘ Raj ’ ])ecainc the Zaminddri ; and the pargana, under a lesser 
chief, became the Taluqddn estate ; smaller lordships survivftiJ« 
as single village-estates, or at most as estates consisting of 
groups of villages. 


Section III. Formal Recognition under British Rule 
of Rights and Interests in Land. 

Two principles or foundations for right in land. — The 
general outcome of the ])receding brief investigation of tenures, 
as far as it has gone, has been to establish two principles, or two 
bases, on which all rights of ownership in land may be said to 
rest. 1 ;im speaking of rights of independent holding, and not 
m,erely of those of a tenant who recognizes that the land is not 
his, and- that he holds under, and pays rent to, some one who is 
the real owner. 

I . There is the right of the individual landholder — probably 
the most ancient form of right of which w'e have any proof — 
the right depending on the occupation of a plot of land, and the 

' As to the prevalence of this division, there are some interesting details 
in Beanies’ Elliot's Glossary, s. v. chaurassi. 

^ As vve read in Manu of the ‘lord of ten* villages,’ the ‘lord of loo 
villages’ (i.e, district or pargana), and so on. 
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subsequent clearing of it from the trees and perhaps dense 
jungle that covered it. ♦ # . 

2. There is also another kind of right— that which originates 
in conquest, grant, or natural superiority; it frequently appears 
as, in reality, the shadow of what was once a territorial or ruling 
position. Right in land of this kind, is spoken of as the 
‘inheritance riglit'; and it resides cither in one landlord, or 
(commonly) in a joint body having lordshi]) over a village or 
a larger estate, asjthe case may be. It is the existence of the 
right of one kind or of the other, which has made the holdings, 
or the village, or the great estate (as the case ma}' be), the 
natural unit with which the Land Revenue administration deals, 
and which it assesses in one sum. 

Necessity for consolidating and defining rights. — In order, 
however, that not only should the right perse n be 'made liable 
fgr the Revenue, but that the right person should ]:)e seeuretl in 
a just enjoyment of the remaining profits of the estate or holding, 
it was necessary to place the title to land on a secure basis 
(PP- 64, 5 )- 


Historical retrospect regarding right in land. — It is 
necessary for us to take a very brief glance backward at th(.‘ 
history of landed right in India, in order to explain how the 
customary bases of rights and interests in land were dealt with 
under our Anglo-Indian legislation. 

Right by first clearing alone known to ancient times- 
Whatever may be the real date of the Laws of Manu- ' 
whether it be as early as 500 b. c., or whether the form in which 
the work now stands is as late as the fifth century a. d., wc have 
no earlier record, as far as I am aware, of prevailing idc^is on tV.e 
subject of right in land ; and it is remarkalde that Nanu snys 
‘ ZaTil is his who first cleared away the as the deer is his 

who ^rst brought it down.' Throughout the whole work not the 
slightest trace can be found of the superior owqershij) by 
‘ hereditary ’ right (inirdsi as the IVIoslems galled- it), still less of 
anything resembling a holding in common. 

The right by first clearing, is still essentially the basis of the 
raiyatwdri holding; and of that of the humbler classes, now' 
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become tenants under landlords, who claim to be privileged or 
hcrediliU*y tenanty because their ancestors first cleared the land ^ 
The superior right hy grant, conquest, colonization, &c., now 
summarized in a number of vernacular designations, all signifying 
a right by inheritance, is a subsequent or at least an independent 
growth. 

Superior right as territorial ruler not as landlord, originally 
claimed by royal and noble houses. Conquering rulers at 
a later date claim to own all the land. , Manner in which 
this claim was dealt with by the British Government. — 
In early times therefore, we arc not surprised to find the old 
Rajas and chiefs content with the territorial rule ; no sign of 
any claim as landlord or direct owner of all land, can be traced. 
It is equally certain that in the days of Mughal rule, private 
right in land wa<3 recognized But in later days of continual 
conquest and change of dynasty, and especially when the grciai, 
deputies of the Mughal Em])ire, in Oudh, Bengal, Hyderabad, 
&c., set up as independent sovereigns, and when Maraiha chiefs 
conquered territories all over Central and Western India, the 
claim was extende d beyond the old right to the State-share, and 
the right to the waste ; it was made to embrace the entire area- 
In 1765, it was certainly a fait accompli, that the ruler of every 
Stale in India was the superior landlord of every acre. The 
rulers of Native Stales make the same claim to this day, as 
applying to all land wdiich they have not granted Revenue-free. 
When the Biitish Crow'ii succeeded, this right passed, on all 
principles of law, to it. But our first Governors, e. g. Lord 
Cormvallis, whether or not they were aware that it w’as not 
truly an ^ancient right but the result of later conquests and 
usurpations, at once perceived that it w^as impolitic ; and while 
the first Regulations W'ere not always very exact or consistent in 
their language, it may safely be staled that the British Govern- 

^ The lawrllord group may also have * founded ^ the village^ and so unite 
the claims of the first idcarcr with that of the superiority of caste and family 
as overlor 1 ; but their founding was not work with their own hands ; hence 
in a subordinate grade, the tenant who, has actually dug up the fields, also 
bases his light to consideration — and that more directly — on the ‘first 
clearing ' {fnita shigafi, and other phrases). 

“ For some authorities on this point see Z. .S'. B. /. vol. i. p. 226 ff. 
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ment accepted tVie right only so far as it afforded a convenient 
basis or standpoint from which to declare and define private 
rights. ^ 

Private right as landlord recognized. To all Zaminddrs, 
Taluqddrs and grantees’ expressly. — Our Brst dealings being 
with the great Zamfndars of Bengal, it was there first declared 
by law, on grounds of policy as well as on a recognition of 
facts, that those landholders were full owners as far as niiglit 
be, consistently with the just rights and interests of other parties. 
In Madras the same declaration was made to the Zamfudars and 
other ‘actual proprietors/ It was afterwards made to the 
Taluqdars of Oudh ; and generally either by law, or by the 
grant of title deeds, to all sorts of proj)rietary grantees and 
estate holders, in all parts of India. 

And to village landlord bodies. And to Ijeads of villages 
\Tlthe Central Provinces. — It >vas also made, l)y direct infer- 
ence from the language of Regulation VI 1 of 1822, and by the 
terms of the records of Settlement, in favour of all the landlord- 
villages of Upper India, where these were independent and not in 
turn subject to a superior landlord. It was similarly declared 
in the case of the mdlguzars of villages in the Central IVovinces. 
In all these cases the right w’as essentially a proj)rietary right ; 
as full as possible,!, c. including all rights (not inconsistent with 
law and custom) of disposal by gift or will, sale or mortgage, but 
always limited by the right of the tenants, ‘ subjjroprietors ^ or 
others, entitled to share in the benefits of the land. 

Government is then no longer the universal landlord.— 

In the face of declarations afTccting so large a portion of the 
cultivated and occupied area* in British India, it is imj)ossible 
to go on speaking of the (British) Government as universal land- 
lord (see p. 49). , • 

Modified declaration of Bight in individual holdings in 
the* Bfi^iyatwdri Provinces. Beason for not deigning the 
raiyat as formally ‘ proprietor.' — But in .the case of the indi- 
vidual holdings in raiyatwdri villages in Bombay and Madras, 
the case was different. Whatever may be the real theory of 
origin, these individual holdings represented, at the time, a some- 
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what weak form of right, because the cultivators had long been 
so harasr^ed with Jlevenue burdens and local exactions, that their 
hereditary attachment to the land had to contend with the fear 
of being unable to hold it without starving ; instead, therefore, 
of welcoming any legal fixation of their right which would have 
secured it, but also bound them to be responsible for the 
Revenue whether they cultivated or not \ they desired to have 
a freedom to hold if they could, but to let go if their means 
failed. It was in Madras that this’was first (though slowly and 
reluctantly) recognized : and it became an essen/ial feature in the 
raiyatwdri system that the landholder might always (by giving 
notice at a proper time) relinquish any field or definite part 
of his holding, and thus escape the Revenue liability. In this 
state of things, it has been usual to avoid calling the * raiyat ' 
owner of his la,nd eo nomine. In Bombay he is called the 
‘ occupant,' and his right as such — hercditable, transferable antL 
liable only to the Revenue assessment and to any other payment 
that may be due to some superior — is defined by law 2. In Madras 
there is no general Land Revenue Act, and there is no legislative 
definition of the raiyat's tenure ; but the question has been 
discussed in the Law Courts, and practically the right is the 
same as that defined by the Bombay Code : in common language, 
it is a right which is theoretically, rather than j)ractically, dis- 
tinguished from a proprietary right In other provinces, where 
individual right is the customary tenure, a similar plan has been 
followed : the Burma Land Law and the Assam Land Regula- 
tion define the ‘ landholder s ' right, without calling it ownership. 

In these cases therefore (but not otherwise) it is open to any one 
to argue,** that there is a residuary or ultimate proprietary right 
reiviaining*to the State : and that is why, in the Provinces where land 
is held by grantees, these lands (in which there may be 
a proprietorship in set terms) are said to be ‘alienated.* 

‘ It will he remembered that in every landlord village or ^tate, because 
the owner has a secure^ title, he has also the responsibility for the (moderate) 
Revenue; ,he cannot get rid of the liability by not cultivating, or by throwing 
up the estate. * 

And where there is some kind of overlord right, as in Bombay, the 
holder of it is called the sui)crior occupant and the ♦ither the inferior. 

® See L. S. B, /. vol. iii. p. 128 ff. 
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Section IV, Sub-proprietary Bights in Land. 

Superimposition of landed rights and interests one on 
another. — It has been already remarked that Indian tenures 
are largely the result of changes and growths, the fruit of the 
wars and incursions, tribal and local conquests or usurpations, 
and of the rise and fitll of ruling families : the right by conquest 
or ' birthright ^ supervenes upon the right by * first-clearing.' 

There was no s.ystematic or political attempt, at any lime, 
to remodel land-tenures formally; but claims grew — one set 
of rights was superimposed upon another. If the right in land 
may be assumed to have been, at first, a simple thing — a tribal 
group settling down in one place, forming villages, and allotting 
separate family holdings; in any case circumstances soon altered : 
a scion of the ruling chief s family got a grant c»r the State share 
*n»a village, and his descendants, in the course of 3 'ears, were 
found to have appropriated (as a joint body) the whole; the 
Governor created a Revenue firm, or granted a Jd^tr, and 
a new overlord right was established; and as changes went 
on, the lords or noble families that first had the dominant 
position, in their turn fell into the second rank under a new 
lord who arose over them. All the former right-holders then 
strove to maintain some recognition of their lost position. 
When once a landlordship is established, the landlord himself 
feels bound to recognize the older claims in some way ; and 
he allows subsidiary tenures, which are often permanent rights. 
Sometimes also he creates similar but new rights to provide 
for some part of his estate which, he cannot manage himself 
In any case, various grades of right arc found to co-exist \ some 
being very nearly proprietary, others - being more and mere 
distinctly what we should call tenant-rights." 7'hc people dis- 
tinguish between ‘resident* and ‘ non-resident ’ cultivators, or one 
kind of landlord and another ; but such customary di^tinctions 
have not the effect of a definition in an Act of the Legislature. 

Security of legal posil’ion to the person at the head, 
neoessitates definition of the rights below him. Difficulty of 
the task. — When once the necessity of defining the legal position 
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of Ihe j)roprietor or other head primarily interested and responsible 
for the 0>state or holding, arose, it followed that, however defective 
our first perceptions of the question may have been, a legal 
security for all other secondary and tertiary interests was 
necessary also. And this was difficuTt, because the incidental 
and often haphazard character of the changes — the fact that all 
were due to gradual processes of growth and decline — resulted 
in this, that the dilfcreiit interests appeared in all shades and 
degrees of strength or weakness : hcrc^ was g, landlord who had 
obliterated all rights but those of bare tenancy, below him : 
iJicvi', was a landlord whose position was so doubtful that it was 
a debated question whether he should be recognized at all : here, 
were strong tenants still j)roudly remembering that their fore- 
fathers were once great jdgtrddrs or even territorial chiefs; 
there, were otheri’ whose only anxiety was not to be bound down 
to the land, but be allowed to give it u]) directly they felt nnalj^le 
to j^ay the rent. 

General plan of the legal recognition of various interests. — 
llroadly speaking, the way in which the matter has been dealt 
with is this. In raiyatwdri countries, the holdings were generally 
sim})le ; the mass of holders farmed the land themselves, or 
employed tenants about whose contract position there could be 
no doubt : at most there would be some overlord whose rights 
were confined to a rentcharge with no power of ejecting the 
actual occupants. Therefore the Revenue law simply regarded 
the actual occupant of the holding, and dealt with him. But 
ill all landlord estates, there might be many varieties. In some 
there might be a Raja or other magnate who was clearly the 
landlord^ pr actual proprietor of a considerable tract of country. 
1 1? other eases, there wouJd be a general claim of some magnate 
over a tract of country, but his di:fect interest was so limited 
that it was regarded as only an overlord interest, and was called 
a taJuqddrJ right, represented by the receipt of a cash payment 
calculated at a c<^i;tain percentage of the State Revenue. In 
others, there might be a number of landlord villages — all of 
some conquering or colonizing tribe, with nobody over them, 
and with none but tenant rights under them. In others, again, 
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there might be (i) the immediate landlord, or ‘ actual proprietor ' 
(individual or co-sharing body); (2) certain ^persons V ho on 
various grounds were called ‘ sub-proprietor ’ or ‘ inferior pro- 
prietor'^; (3) old tenants, who were ‘hereditary ’ {jnaurusi) or 
‘ occupancy ' tenants ; and (4) tenants at will. 

And of the classes (3) and (4), be it remembered, that in a large 
number of cases they do not represent any conlract tenancy, 
* but merely a grade ^ of interest which has gradually fallen, in 
the course of generations, to an indefinite subordinate position 
under a superior; we of the West can only designate it by the 
term ‘tenant,' but our Legislators (in Bengal, e. g.) have often 
preferred the vaguer native term 7'aiyat(\). 74 I'hc dis- 

tinction, however, may be easy to draw on paper ; but when many 
years have passed away, an ignorant peasantry does not easily 
retain proof, if it even has a tradition as to As origin, as to 
wli^ch class it really belongs to. In all these cases it becomes 
a question of no small difficulty how to define and to characterize 
the different grades of right. 

In consequence of these gradations of right, it is possil)le to 
represent landed interests in India in a kind of scale or table. 
Regarding the Government wdth its Revenue rights, and its 
occasional direct ownership of land, and as the fountain head of 
rights, as the first degree in the scale, and the actual cultivator, 
wherever he has any permanent right to occupation, as the last 
degree, it may be there is one, or two, or more, interests intervening. 
Thus : — 


One 

Two 

Three 

hour 

Interest. 

Interests. 

Interests. 

Interests. 

I. The Go- 

I. Govern- 

I. Govern- 

I. Govern- 

I. Government. 

vernment 

ment. 

ment. 

f ment. 

2. An overlord cj* 

is sole pro- 

2. The raiyat 

2. Alanfllord. 

2. Landlord, 

supei ioi^aiidlord. 

prielor. 

or ‘occupant’ 

{Zaminddr, 

3. Sub- pro- 

.V Aji actiu^l 

(Khas es- 

with a defined 

Taluijddr OT a 

prielors, or 

prof)riet( or 

tates, allu- 

title (not a 

joint village 

‘ tenure hoh> 

landlord {usually 

vial islands, 

tenant). (As 

body regarded 

ers.’ 

a village body). 

&c. in Ijen- 

in Madras, 

as a whole.) 

4. The raiyui 

4. 'I'he actual 

gal). ** . 

Bombay, Be- 

3. The actual 

or actual culti- 

cultivapng hold- 


rai; &c.). 

cultivating 

vator. 

ers, individual co- 



holders, in- 

1 

sharers, ^c. 



dividulil co- 





sharers, &c. 




^ Or, in. Bengal, ‘ tenure holder ' is the technical term. 
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(1) Sub-proprietary rights. — Practically all the intermediate 
degreesf;are recognized either (i) as ‘sub-proprietary' or (2) as 
rights of privileged (or ‘ occupancy ') tenancy. Wherever the 
right is sub-proprietary, the holder is owner in full as regards 
his particular holding ; he has, however, no part in the whole 
estate or its profits, nor a voice in its management. There may 
be locally incidental conditions and features of his tenure which 
vary. When the right is not so strong, it is admitted in the 
tenant class, but with occupancy rights in several degrees, as we 
shall presently note. 

Local names and customary forms of tenures not proprie- 
tary. — As regards the lo :al names representing these tenures, 
they are very various h Sometimes the names remind us that 
the rights are the vestiges of an older, different position ; more 
frequently they, indicate the purpose for which the tenure is 
created ; and still more frequently merely indicate the natjye 
of the privilege, or the features of the tenure as regards its 
extent, duration, and the payment to be made. I can only 
here give a few selected examples of subordinate rights or 
tenures. 

Subordinate rights in Bengal. ^ Tenures ’ and their 
privileges. — In Bengal no grade of such right has been 
formally defined as ‘ sub-proprietary ' in the sense above noted. 
But the ‘tenure’ of the Bengal Tenancy Law is practically of 
this class. Many permanent interests (heritable and transferable 
and held at a fixed payment and often called taluq, sometimes 
jot\ though hot entitled to independent proprietary recognition, 
have all along been considerjed entitled to protection ® ; and the 

* It nvy be noted that languages retaining primitive elements have 
always an,, abundant distinefjon of terms for separate concrete ideas, and 
very few for abstract or generalized conceptions. In the Indian vernaculars, 
we have, c. g., avast number of names for»personal ornaments; each kind of 
ring, bracelet, &c. has a different name, solely owing to some difference in 
the form of decoration or workmanship. And so w'ith land terms ; «besides 
local varioi^ies of dialect giving different names for the same things the* e are 
also a vast variety jfjif terms indicating not so much differences in the 
character and origin of the tenure, as distinctions of rates of payment and 
other features of mere detail. This invlists the subject, complex enough 
in itself, with a further air of mystery which is really factitious. 

^ This will appear better from the account of Permanent Settlement 
which follows. 
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Tenancy Act of 1885 has put the matter on a clear and definite 
basis as far as possible. The Act does not indeed defne what 
a ‘ tenure ’ is, as it was found impossible to do so ; but there is 
a presumption that the larger subordinate hofdings (exceeding 
100 bighds) are of this favoured class; and it is for the landlord 
to rebut it. The practical privileges of fixity of holding and 
unenhanceable rent-payment are secured. 

As an example of luch rights I can only allude to the patni or 
patn{-taluq~- \n this case a modem right created by the Zammddr. 
When a landlord found that he was not fond of land management, 
or that some one else would manage better than himself, or still 
oftener, when a portion of his estate needed development and he 
had not the means or the inclination to undertake the work 
personally, he would create a patni ; this in effect consisted in 
giving a per^nanent managing lease for a part of the estate : the 
contract specifies a fixed sum representing a rough rental value 
(either estimated by bargain or as the total of cxi^ dng rents) of the 
tract, and the lessee or patniddr binds himself to pay that amount, 
Ii'j«of course being allowed all rights of management, breaking up 
the waste, enhancing rents, <fec. In time \\\^ patniddr probably 
have a large profit, and then in his turn he may divest himself of 
the toil of direct management or (oftener perhaps to share the work 
of developing a waste tract) he will create (by ‘ sub-infeudation ’ as 
it is called) a pat 7 ti of his pahii^ and there be a dar~patniddr : and 
this process may again be repeated to a si/idarpatniddr, and even 
further. Patni tenures only began to exist in the present century ; 
and it is in 1819 that we first find a Regulation dealing with them. 

There are many other ‘tenures ’ of which the feature often is that 
they are perpetual {istimrdri) and at fixed rates {muqarrari) ; often 
both. 

Sub-proprietors in village estates. — In Northern India (and 
the Central Provinces) the common form of secondary right 
occurs in (landlord) village-estates yhere the })resent proprietary 
body has grown up over an Earlier group ; and here and theA* 
a group of fields is held by a person or^ family whose right is so 
strong as to be recognized as proprietary qmi the particular 
plot; i. e. the holder pays no rent, but only the Government 
RevoEfue and cesses ; and of course there is no question of eject- 
ment or enhancement of rent. But the holcjpr does not other- 
wise share in the general ri;^hts and profits of the vilktge, nor 
has he as a rule any voice in its management. In the Central 
Provinces, owing to the more or less artificial character of the 
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grantee ‘ proprietor ' of the villages, a number of persons were 
allowed* to hold* their lands on these terms, and were here 
called mdlik-qabzcLy or vidlik-maqh^za (lit. owner of the plot in 
possession). The same term is made use of in some cases of 
the kind in the Panjab ^ 

In Oudh, where the TaluqdaPs estates are overlordships over 
a number of villages, (often landlord village-communities), it 
was occasionally the case that an entire village had preserved its 
rights almost intact ; it had been granted the management of 
its own ei'itire area, and that permanently, on condition of 
making a certain rent-payment to the Taluqddr. The same 
condition of relative freedom was found to be maintained by 
villages in other districts also — in those cases where a territorial 
magnate had acquired the general landlordship. In such cases 
a ‘ sub-settlement ' (nmfassal Settlement of Regulation VII and 
the earlier Revenue Reports) would be made ; this would fix ^ 
amount to be paid by the village to the landlord, as the Settlement 
itself fixed the i)ayment by the landlord to the Government. 
Thus all questions of enhancement, and of change of any kind — 
at any rate for the term of Settlement — were obviated. For 
Oudh, a special Act (XXVI of 1866) prescribed the conditions 
under which such, a privileged position was conceded. In the 
majority of cases the village body had not secured such 
a position as a whole ; but the Settlement Records would still 
recognize sub-proprielary rights in individual plots, e. g. the grove 
jdanted by a family ^ ; the old sir or special holding of a family 
in its former landlord position ; the field granted by the Rajd 


^ The i}»',rsons who acquired such rights were sometimes former Revenue 
asfiignees \yho had improved^, the land and planted gardens, or had other 
claims to consideration. In some cases they were former proprietors who 
had retained possessfon of these lands, whi^e the rest had been seized on and 
cultivated by some powerful family which had supplanted them. In other 
cases they were old cultivators who, though not descended from the same 
ancestor a^ the proprietary body, had been called in to bear the burefen of 
the Revenue in old d^s, and had never paid any rent over aVid above their 
share of the Revenue and cesses. In the GujnCt district (Panjab), at the time 
of the first Settlement, ten per cent, of the' total cultivated area was held by 
such persons. 

2 In Oudh the attachment to groves is a marked^feature. See Z. S. B, /. 
vol. ii. p. 243. 
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for the support of a household whose head had been slain in 
war ; and many others. » i 

Such Bub-proprietors not easily distinguished from privi- 
leged tenants. — In these cases of right surviving in individual 
plots, it ^Yas not always easy to draw the line between the sub- 
proprietor' (or ‘ plot proprietor ') and the ‘ tenant ' jirivilegcd with 
occupancy rights. Doubtless, some i)ersons who in one district 
would have been recorded in the first, were in other places re- 
corded in the second,, category. But practically the distinction was 
not of much consequence, when once a Tenancy Ltiw made it 
clear what the rights of the class of ‘ occup)ancy tenant ’ were, 
and it appeared that those of the highest or most privileged 
grade, in practice differed but slightly from those enjoyed by a 
‘ plot proprietor.' 

The rights classed above as (2) tenancy rigiits, are so im- 
p<Vtant and numerous as to demand a separate section for their 
consideration. 


Section V. Tenants. 

Tenant Law. — Every province has its own law regulating 
the subject of Tenancy. The j)recise circumstances of the 
land, and the history of the growth and decay of rights, are 
naturally different in each ; and so the legal provisions need to 
be different, although a generally similar policy will be found 
to pervade them alP. I may therefore indicate* the gtmeral 
principles on which the protection of the rights of the Tenant 
class has been effected. • * 

Features of tenancy common to all province’s. — The 

^ The Bengal Tenancy Act is*VIII of 18R5 (in sotfte districts the older 
(Bengal) Act X of 1859 is still in force, and some districts have special laws 
applitftble to them alone) ; North-West Provinces XIT of 1881 ; Oudh 
XXIIof*i886; Central Provinces IX of 1883; Paiijah XVI c/ 1887. In 
Bombay the lew provisions requisite are containe^in the Revenue Code 
(Bombay Act V of 1879), chap. vii. In Madras there is a Rcnt*Recovery 
Act (Madras) VITI of 1865, wftich provides all that is necessary for the 
protection of tenants in general. The other provinces have no need for 
special Tenant Laws; but such provisions as are necessary have been 
inserted in the Land law ; e. g. in Assam Regulation I of 1886. 
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remarks already made about the way in which landlord and 
overlord rights \5rew up, over, and often at the expense of, 
other rights in land, are illustrated not only by the existence of 
grades of proprietors ; they are far rnore widely illustrated by 
features of Tenancy in landlord estates. As time goe.s on, and 
the dominant grade of landlord confirms its position, the 
whole of the original landholders tend more and more to sink, 
along with the landlord's own located teiiar],ts and follov/ers, into 
one undistinguishablc mass of non-proprietary cultivators. 

A certaih number, no doubt, of the strongest rights succeed 
in asserting themselves: the landlord has probably found it 
worth while to conciliate some of the old cultivating body by 
granting a lease on terms which really attest a former superior 
position ; or otherwise, there is distinct proof forthcoming, that 
a tenant has alb along paid a fixed rent, or a rent w^hich only 
represents a share of the Revenue burden imposed by 
ruler, and that he has a permanent tenure : or there may be no 
sort of doubt that a tenant is an cx-proprietor. Thus there are 
aUvays some tenants whose case can be more or less easily 
explained ; and every Tenancy Act will be found to make 
provision for what 1 may call the ‘ natural ' class of protected 
tenants ; — those in whose favour definite facts can be asserted 
and proved. 

But all rights are not thus definable. Where the landlord 
class is itself non-agriculturist, and wiierc its origin can be 
largely traced to a position as Revenue farmer or grantee, or 
where it represents the fallen families descended from once 
ruling houses, we may be quite certain that a proportion of the 
tenants represents the old landholding class who originally had 
tafngible ef not legally secured rights in the soil, but has now 
sunk to the tenant level. And evec where the tenants . have, at 
some more or less distant time, been located by the jjresent 
landowners, or their ancestors, still they may have been located 
on special terms of under circumstances which give a claim to 
a privileged position. Yet in all thfese cases definite proof of the 
circumstances and the origin of the tenancy may be difficult to 
obtain. 
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Difficulty of distinguishing classes of tenants. — As a jnatter 
of fact, in the North-West Provinces and Bengal, it wiis found 
excessively difficult to draw a line between tenants who repre- 
sented the old landholders and those whose position was really 
due to contract. In the course of lime rights become obscured, 
especially when possessed by an improvident and ignorant 
class : and even in the case of those later tenants who really 
were located by the^ landlords, and had nothing special about 
their origin, there ^yas always this (not unimportant) feature in 
their favour, that they had been called in at a time when no one 
thought of evicting tenants because they were far too valuable ; — 
tenants were in demand, not land. 

The twelve years’ rule. — Consequently in Bengal and the 
North-West Provinces, where this difficuliy was especially felt, 
the Legislature in 1859 (Act X of 1B59) cut he Gordian knot 
enacting a general rule, tha} where any tenant had con- 
tinuously held the same land for twelve years, he should be 
regarded in all cases as an ‘occupancy tenant '.’ I'lie later 
laws have not departed from this principle: but where the 
tenant has also certain s})ecial circumstances in his favour (over 
and above a mere twelve years’ possession) he may be recognized 
as not only occupancy tenant, but as having superior privileges, 
and perhaps be called by a distinctive name. 

Tenant right controversy. The twelve years’ rule not 
always needed. — The general rule was not, how-ever, acce})ted 
without a somewhat fierce discussion. As for years past the 
practical power of the landlord (under the influence of Western 
ideas of landlord and tenant) had been continually growing, 
it w'as naturally to be expected that some authorises would 

^ This tulc is retained lotidem verbis in the existing 'North-\^est 
Provinces Act. Elsewhere, it lias been so far modified that holding of anv 
land in the same village (the individual fields may have changed) 
gives ihe right ; this prevented a landlord's defeating the intention of the 
law,* by €naking a tenant give up his fields and take others ij^ their place 
before twelve years were out. On the other hand this evasion could not 
be practised with the large class who had already h^d (themselves or their 
ancestors) for more than twelve*years ; and this simple fact was compara- 
tively easy to prove where it would have been difficult to establish more 
specific incidents of a farmer position ; hence the North-West Provinces were 
satisfied to retain the narrower rule. 
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be in favour of the landlord; and others inclined to back the 
tenant, j The legislature had the difficult task of holding an 
even balance between the two extremes. In certain provinces 
the existence 01 what I have called the natural classes of 
privileged tenant was so clear, and the circumstances of the 
landholding interests were such, that there was no occasion for 
any further general provision. In the Panjab and Oudh the 
‘ twelve years' rule ' docs not apply. In tne Central Provinces 
it is only applied in a special and* limitc^d v^ay. In these three 
provinces, however, as I have already mentioned, a number of 
privileged landholders were recognized as ^ sub-proprietor ' or 
proprietors of their holdings. And when this class was provided 
for, there was less difficulty in restricting the occupancy tenant- 
right without recourse to any broad artificial rule 

The position* of tenants never defined before the days of 
British rnle.-Tt should always be borne in mind that there 

^ These provinces, however, did not escape the usual troubles of divided 
opinion and discussion. In the Central Provinces, it wafe at first directed 
that Act X of 1859 should be in force ; but under such conditional circum- 
stances, that tenants who would have no claim except in virtue of the 
twelve years’ rule, were ])ut down in the records as ‘ condititional occupancy 
tenants’ — meaning that their position would depend on the ultimate 
retention or rejection of Act X of 1859. Put other tenants were regarded 
as so well entitled to jirotection that they were recorded as * absolute 
occupancy tenants’ — whose rights were in any case to be respected. It is 
with regard to these latter that the controversy arose, chiefly on the point 
who was to bear all the burden of proof. As it has turned out, a medified 
tenant law was passed (Act TX of 1883, amended in 1889) and the position 
of all tenants has now been adjusted. In the Panjab, Act X of 1859 was 
never in force, but the first l^nd Revenue Settlement Records were framed 
on the North-\yest Provinces models under which the prescribed forms of 
register contained columns adapted to the (there legal) distinction between 
twelve years’ tenants and others: hence, in several Settlements, the 
re^cording officials showed a number of tenants in the ‘ occupancy’ columns 
by reason only of a certain number of years’ holding. This, legally speaking, 
was not tenable. Thereon arose a long controversy about revising the 
enfries : a "compromise was"^ ultimately effected; and the existing law 
allows, as one class of occupancy tenant (the rest being the natural classes), 
those whose names were maintained in the Records of the first Settlements 
(as reviseiPi. In Oudh, also, a controversy arose as to whether the 
provisions of the Sub-Settlement Act (determining the case of -sub-pro- 
prietors), and the Tenant law provisions regarding the natural classes of 
privileged tenants, w 15 ;re really sufficient ; and whether justice did not 
require a' more extended recognition of fitcupancy rights. The question 
was settled by the revised Tenant Law of 1886,, which did not enlarge the 
occupancy class, but gave certain privileges to fl://<^enants in the matter of 
a seven years’ b rm without further enhancement or ejectment. 
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one feature in agricultural life which n\fide it possible to raise an 
argument, when it came to be a question of secjiring any class of 
tenant by giving occupancy rights. It is simply impassible to 
point to any time when there was any laiu that a tenant (whether 
under a person practically the landlord, or under Ihe State regarded 
as landlord) could not be«ejected, or have his rent raised so that he 
could not afford to keep the land ; there was, no doubt, a certain 
popular feeling on the subject ; notably that the descendant of ihn 
first clearer of the land, or one who had helped to found a village, 
had a permanent hereditary right : on the other hand, there was also 
the principle that might was right - in the case of every despotic 
ruler and every land officer under the pressure of stringent demands 
from the Treasury department. Whatever might result from the 
conflict of these two sentiments, there was this important cor- 
rective, that landlords never wanted to turn out a cultivator as long 
as he would work diligently — they were only too eager to keep him. 
Consequently, the right to ‘ eject a tenant ’ was not a matter that 
occurred to any one to consider; while as to ‘ enhanrement,' if an 
over-zealous Collector or a greedy contractor made his demands so 
high that the cultivator was forced to take flight, he would readily 
find land to cultivate, and protection for his peison, on a neigh- 
b.<^uring estate. This must naturally have secured the cultivating 
class, independently of the sentiment of hereditary right above 
mentioned. Fprtunately, also, this hereditary sentiment made the 
old tenants strongly attached to their lands ; and they would strain 
every nerve to pay a high rental rather than abandon the ancestral 
holding. Naturally then (as without cultivators there is no Revenue), 
all tolerably good rulers encouraged and protected, if they some- 
what highly rented, their old resident tenants \ 

Natural distinction of Tenants. — Speaking of the ‘ natural ’ 
classes of occuj)ancy tenant, there is always . a well-known 
distinction between settled or ‘ resident ' tenants (many of whom 
had held their own lands — as they once were — from the first) 
and casual or ‘ non-resident * tenants. And ihore was a not 
inconsiderable class represented by ex-proprietors — people once 
themselves landlords, but who m^lhe changes and chances ir)f 

time had lost their position, but could still point louche fiekk'^ 

• • 

^ Though the temptation to, put a heavy rent o» tennnts who would 
rather pay than lose their dearly cherished ancestrnl lands was olicn 
yielded to, still oriental rulers and officials were extremely skilful at 
squet;zing and letting go in time. They always knew how to stop before 
driving a gdbd tenant to despair. Only a few villainous tyrants and 
land-contractors, who had a temporary chance, aefed otherwise. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the tenant clasfc came to acquiesce in a state of things that 
kept them in a perpetual state of bondage ; living near the edge of 
necessity, on a bare sufficiency with no surjilus, they had to work for 
their lives, and could have but small enjoyment in them. 
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that were their sir or special hblding (p. 79 note). And similarly 
there w^re ex-gmntees {mu'd/tddr,j(igirddr) who had claims to 
consideration of various kinds. 

Remarks on * ex-proprietary * tenants. — It is important to 
remark on this, that everywhere in India, the loss of a proprietary 
(or superior) position on land, and the descent from a landlord, 
or a co-sharing right to a tenant position, does not always, 
or even frequently, imply the actual loss of cultivating possession 
of at least a part of the land. To this day if an unthrifty village 
co-sharer gets into the toils of the money-lender, and first 
mortgages his land, and then submits to the foreclosure of the 
mortgage, he does not leave the land ; he cultivates as before ; 
only that now he is tenant of the purchaser, and has to pay 
rent in cash or kind. And the same thing alw^ays happened 
when a purchaser or other person obtaining the landlordship by 
grant or aggression, was not of the agriculturist class. He co^dd 
not till the fields himself; and unless (exceptionally) he wanted 
a better class of tenant, he would retain the quondam owner or 
holder of the fields : very often a new overlord would be unable 
to get other tenants, or circumstances compelled him to conciliate 
the existing holders. 

Tenants who took part in the founding of a village, — 
Another natural class of tenants with rights, is represented either 
by the old dependants, servants, or humbler relations, of the 
village founder, who came with him to the work of establishing 
cultivation, and helped him in sinking the wells and building 
the cottages (see also p. 73) : these might never pretend to equality 
with the landlord family, but, they were hereditary tenants in 
virtue of ^having shared (or wholly performed) the labour of 
digging out the tree-strmps and clearing the jungle. And 
where, in after times, Revenue burdens pressed, and tenants were 
called in to till additional land, and thus make up the total 
sum, their invaluable assistance was secured by the .offer of 
many privileges : . among others they paid nothing but their 
share ol the Revenue, as, indeed, might be expected h If after- 

^ It may be added that custom very genera^*ly recognized that old 
resident tenants had a right to plant trees, sink wells, or make improvements 
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days of prosperity enabled the landlord family to exact some 
small percentage payment or fee, it did not •alter tlvi nature 
of the case. All tenants of this kind at the commencement 
of British rule, represented a class that must have been estab- 
lished for many years if not for generations, and they ^vere 
clearly entitled to legal protection. 

It will now be advisable to enumerate the ‘natural’ and 
^ artificial ^ ' classes ^of tenants conteinphiled by the different 
Laws. . 

Featiires of the* Bengal Tenant Baw of 1885 . — In Bengal, 
1 must confine my remarks to Act VIII of 1885 (which, however, 
applies to all the oldest and most wealthy ])ennanently settled 
districts). We find first of all a distinction (already alluded to) as 
to raiyats (for they are still so classed) who are ‘ tenure ’ holders 
(p. 130). 

‘ Raiyats at fixed rates’ arc the highest class of tenant, and have 
practically very much the same privileges as the ‘ tenure-holder.’ 
T:%; rent cannot be enhanced, and the holder cannot be ejected 
except for some express breach of the conditions of the tenancy. 
All other privileged tenants arc grouped together as ‘occupancy 
tenants’; and the term includes {a) all persons who acipiired the 
position under Act X of 1859 or other law, or by custom, j)rior to 
the passing of the Act of 1885. (fi) persons called ‘settled raiyats,’ 
i.e. persons who have held land (not necessarily the same fields) 
continuously for twelve years, in the same village. The twelve years 
may be before the Act or after it, or part before and part after (so 
occupancy rights can go on growing). 

All other tenants are ‘ tenants at will ’ and have only the benefit 
of some general protective provisions, which, however, are valuable. 
Some rules also'are enacted regarding ‘ su])-tenants,’ i. e. teny.nts of 
a tenant. 

The North-West Provinces Act XII of 1881 . - ^n the N ok rii- 
West Provinces, there are, in the permanently settled districts 
(Benares division), certain tenants at fixed rates just as in Bengal 

• • 
on the land, at their own option ; which was not the case with Aon-iesider" 
tenants. • • 

^ By the use of this term it is not intended to imply any oijjection or 
disparagement, but merely to distinguish the cases in which the position 
recognized by the Acts depends on a general rule of twelve years’ occupation 
(or jvliatever it is), which makes it unnecessary to go into details as to 
former ffositiijn. In the class of rights which I call natural, th« tenant has 
to prove the specific facts which give him his claim ;,^>ut ordinarily, in those 
cases, he would be able to do so^ without much difficulty. • 

® In fact these areas were the petty ])roprictary holdings which were not 
thought sufficiently important to be treated as separately settled estates, 
and yet the Revenue fa mers themselves had felt it necessary to recognize 
them as ijot liable to alteration of payment, still less to ejectment. 
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All other tenants if they have held the same land continuously 
for twelye years, ^^are occupancy tenants (no other proof of special 
circumstances is called for). Tenants of less standing are ‘ tenants 
at will.’ 

Among the occupancy tenants, one feature may give rise to a 
distinction ; if they are also ‘ ex-proprietaiy tenants ’ (p. 138), that is 
are in possession of land that was once their sir or home farm, they 
have a privilege of a reduced rent, which is twenty-five per cent 
lower than that of ordinary tenants. 

The Central Provinces Act (IX of 1883 ). — In the Central 
Provinces, the more or less artificial creation of mdlguzdr 
proprietors over the villages (p. 93) ’resulted in a wide scheme of 
protection for the rights of the old cultivating class. So that we 
have here 1*110 somewhat (to Western eyes) Unique spectacle of 
a country where the landlords have no control over a large part of 
their tenantry, either as regards raising their rents, or ejecting them 
from their holdings. Ejectment can only be effected by decree of 
Court on very special grounds provided by law ; and enhancement 
is impossible because the rent is fixed by the Settlement Officer 
when settling the Land Revenue ; in other words, the rents can be 
only enhanced when a new Settlement occurs. The Act mentions 
specifically, ‘absolute occupancy tenants,’ these being a cl^uss 
recognized at the first Settlements as having an exceptionally strong 
position ^ . They cannot be ejected (practically) for any cause 
whatever ; and their (privileged) rent must be fixed for the term of 
Settlement. The next class is of the ordinary ‘ occupancy tenant.’ 
In certain districts all tenants (except as mentioned below) are 
tenants of this class. In the others, only those tenants belong to 
it, who had completed an occupancy of twelve years on the same 
land, before the Act came into force. Rights of this class are not 
(except in certain districts) growing up as in the North-West 
Prov-inces and Bengal. The occupancy right docs not arise (in 
either case) on the proprietor’s home farm nor when a tenancy 
was created with an express contract that occupancy rights were 
not to be acquired. Tenants holding land as a remuneratum for 
inllagc service^ are specially recognized in the Act. Ordinary 
(non-occupancy) tenants are also protected in various ways, and 
practically their rent also is settled by the Land Revenue Settle- 
ment operations. 

The Panjdb Law (Act XVI of 1887 ).— The Panjab affords 

^ See note, p. 136. I cannot give the details as to what tenants were so 
recorded, but 1 may ^nention generally tha* it was always on the ground of 
specific features of the tenure indcjMjndently of any general artificial rule : 
the class included old hereditary cultivators, those who had once a p.c^rie- 
tary charackr, those who had expended capital, those who had taken part 
in the founding of the^village, &c. (see L. S. B. I. vol. ii. p. 481 ff.). 

^ And in these Provinces it consequently became necessary to make some 
rather elaborate distinctions as to what is, and what is not, sir land : the 
improvement of the definition in the Tenancy and Land Acts was one of 
the chief objects of the amending law in 1889. ♦Retails will be found in 
L. S. B. 1 . vol. ii. p. 490. 
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an instance of a province where ^he otrcupancy right is almost 
purely one of natural growth ; indeed it would entirely so, but 
for the necessity of recognizing those who, whether strictl/ entitled 
or not, did get recognized at the early Settlements, and whom it 
would be unjust now to disturb. * 

In the Northern distriens up to the frontier, where so many of 
the villages represent an occupation by concjuest, there are many 
old landholders reduced to the position of tenants ; or the new- 
comers brought camp-followers and dependants who helped them 
► in their first settlement ; and in many other pcirts there are 
numerous tenants who claim to have cleared their land and to have 
assisted at the founding of thebstate. And the ranjdb villages had 
all of them to undergo a long-protracted struggle tomayitain them- 
selves against heavV Revenue assessments. The marks of this 
struggle are not only seen in the large number of villages in which 
the old share system has been upset, but also in the fact tliat 
tenants were called in to aid in keeping up the cultivation, without 
which the Revenue payment would have been impossible. These 
conditions are indicated by the fact that the tenants paid neither 
rent nor service ; the utmost that was custornar^^ was some small 
overlord fee. ‘ Ordinarily,’ says Sir J. B. Lyall, * rent did not go 
to^e proprietors in those days ; tjie (Government or the 
took the real rent direct from the cultivators by grain divisiem or 
crop appraisement’ (pp. 35-6) ; and the proprietors got only ‘pro- 
prietary dues.’ These consisted of some money payment, or 
a small share in the grain (one seer in forty or so). The reason 
why so many tenants are shown as paying cash rents in the present 
day, is, that they really only pay (through the proprietor) the 
amount of the (jovernrnent Revenue (which is always in cash), to 
which perhaps some small addition (usually calculated at so many 
anas per rupee of Revenue) is made. 

The Act therefore (after allowing for cases already admitted 
under the earlier law and practice) simply defines as occupancy 
tenants, those who for two generations have paid neither rent nor 
service to the proprietor but only the share of the Land Revenue ; 
those who are ex-proprietors ; those who had settled along with the 
founder and aided in the first clearing; and those ^dio liad been 
Revenue assignees and had remained in possession of the land. 
A general power is, however, given tb any one to prove any speeijd 
facts other than these, which in the judgement of a Coui\()f Justice 
would give a claim (on general principles of kuv and equity). 
These naturally entitled classes (secs. 5,* 6, and 8, of the Act) are 
given different degrees of privilege, according to >he general custom 
and sentiment on the subject ; and the limit of rent-payment in 
eacIVease is expressed in terms of its being so many anas per rupee 
of Govefnment Land Revenue \ 

^ Thus the * sec. 5 tenant ’ canAot be asked to pay a rent whicTi exceeds 
tw’o to six anas (according to the kind of tenant j per rupee of Land Revenue 
plus rates and cesses. Those under sec. 6 and sec. 8 pay twelve anas in 
the rupee as the limit. 
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Features of the o6cupancy privilege. — The foregoing 
paragraphs having given some idea of the kind or class of 
tenants who are protected by law, a few words will be necessary 
to explain in whal the protection consists. In general, there is 
a limit to the enhancement of rent\ bofh as to the amount, and 
as to the period which must elapse before a rent once enhanced 
can be enhanced again. And there are conditions protecting 
the tenant from ejectment. Either provision would be useless 
without the other. It would be nd use to provide that a tenant 
could not b J ejected, if at the same time rent f oukl be demanded 
at such a figure as to leave him no profit : nor would it be useful 
to restrict the enhancement, if at any moment the tenant could 
receive notice to give up the land. 

Each Act must be referred to for details, but the following 
will serve as an indication of the manner in which both subjects 
are dealt with. 

Enhancement. — There arc exceptional cases (as already 
suggested) in which enhancement of the existing rent cannot 
be had at all ; ordinarily, enhancement (in the absence of express 
agreement in due form) can only be had by decree of Court on 
proof of certain circ umstances. The rules of enhancement are 
adapted, in each case, to local requirements and customs. 
Either the grounds of enhancement or the amount of it may 
be restricted according to the grade of privilege which the 
tenan,^^ holds. 

The occupancy right heritable. — The occupancy right is 
declared heritable ; and the rule of succession is laid down 

And conditionally alienable. — The tenant right is declared 
amenable, but subject to the conscht of the landlord, or to other 
conditions ; e. g. the landlord usually has a right of preemption. 

Law of distraint for rent. iNTotice to quit. Kent instal- 
ments and remissions. — The Acts also extend a certain protec- 
tion to all kinds of tenants, especially with a view to preventing 
harsh dealing in tl\e matter of distraint for arrears of rent ; and 

' e. g., in the Panjab, it passes in the direct male line and only to colla- 
terals in certain circumstances of joint tenure. Widows are allowed a life- 
interest. 
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allowing the exemption of cattle* tooldi, and seed-grain, ip the 
event of a sale. Various provisions may be found ter^ding to 
obviate rack-renting ; and always to secure the tenant having due 
notice to quit, and that at a proper season. The’payment of rents 
by instalments— after the harvest is reaped, and the means of 
payment are secured — is a matter of great importance to the 
tenant: it is accordingly regulated bylaw, and if is often provided 
that if the Government has extended grace to the landlord in 
the matter of Revenue paynfent in a bad year, the benefit shall 
also be passed on tp the tenant. 

Bight to make improvements. — An important protection is 
also given by laying down rules as to w ho has the right to make 
improvements on the land ; and by determining how far enhance- 
ment may follow on such works, and how far a tenant's ex- 
penditure of capital is to be protected for his o '.v n benefit. 

.^ent-Courts. — Some of the Acts provide that questions 
between landlord and tenant, as of rent, ejectment, and other 
matters shall be decided by Revenue Officers sitting as Revenue 
Courts : but this matter will be more conveniently noticed in 
a later chapter on Revenue Business and Procedure. 

Tenancy in Baiyatwari provinces. — Hitherto the general 
purport of my remarks has been to describe the relations of 
landlords to their tenants in provinces where the prevalent fprm 
of landholding is that of a landlord, or at least of co-sharing 
village bodies regarded collectively as landlord. We ha'ie still 
to take notice of the case of Tenancy in Raiyatwari countries. 
In both Madras and Bombay as well as Berar and Assam, 
there are some landlord-estates l>ut in general, there has been 
but little artificial growth of sl landlord or middleman 4:lass, arfd 
consequently there has not been the same scope for the gencfal 
growth of a variety of grades of interest — resulting in different 
kinds of ‘ sub-proprietor,' ‘ tenant at fixed rates,’ ‘ ex-proprietary, 
tenant,*- and the like. 

* i 

Even the ordinary raiyat or ' occupant ’ may have on his land 
tenants that he has himself* contracted with, or old cifltivators 
who were there before him. In Madras, the Zamfndars, polygars 
and other landlords, of course have villages of ‘ tenants ' under 
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them ; and in Bombay the Kfhts of the Konkan, the Taluqddrs 
of Ahm^ddbdd, Ike mdlikt zxAkashdii holders, the In dm holders, 
and all varieties of overlord-tenure generally, represent cases 
where virtually thWe is a landlord who has tenants under him. 
But the law is remarkably simple, an(! can be summarized in 
a few lines ^ 

Provisions of the Madras Ijaw. — In Madras^ the grant of 
landlord rights was not intended to affect any other rights; 
Regulation IV of 1822 expressly declared this. The only pro- 
visions relating to tenants (and they apply r always — not only 
to ZammddH tenants) arc contained in Rent Recovery Act 
(Madras) VIII of 1865. 

Every tenant is allowed to have whatever privilege he can prove. 
There is no artificial rule about rate of rent orjimit of enhance- 
ment. Every landlord must give his tenant a written lease {patid) 
and can require a counterpart or an agreement ; and no one will be 
permitted to sue in Court for ren'c, unless he has given such a lease, 
or at least he has tendered one and it has been refused^ ; or the 
issue of it has been wiiived by consent. No extra charge whatever 
above the rent specified in the lease, is allowed. Where there is 
a dispute about the rate of rent, the Act lays down the principle of 
decision. All contracts, expressed or implied, are to be enforced. 
If there is no contract, the rale is to be that of the Government 
assessment in certain cases, or failing that, the customary rate of 
the locality, or a rate ascertained by comparison with lands of 
similar ‘description and quality* in the neighbourhood. If the 
parties are not satisfied, either of them may claim that the rent be 
discharged, in kind, according to the ViU'avi or old customary 
division between the State (or landlord) and the cultivator : and 
failing ruch a rate, the Collector may fix an equitable rent, having 
due regard ta whether the landlord has improved the land, or 
whether its productive power has increased otherwise than by the 
agency, or at the expense, of <^hp raiyat. There are certain pro- 
viiaons as to the right of the superior to apply to the Collector to 
enhance the rent, when the superior has effected an improvement, 
or 'ivhen th^ Government has done so and has raised the superior’s 
revenue accordingly. 

* As a matter of fact, these superior tenures are so much the result of 
survival of old territorial or ruling claims, that the 7'aiyats on the CiAates 
liave remairied very much on the same terms towards the overlord, as the 
ordinary raiyats on the survey-tenure have towards Government, only 
perhaps paying somewhat higher rates. * 

* And if either the landlord refuses to grant, or the tenant to receive, 
there may be a ‘ summary suit ’ before the Collector, so that a pattd may be 
directed to issue. 
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Tenants in general can only belejectM pursuant to a decree of 
Court on the merits : or in certain specific casc$ stated (wrongful 
refusal to accept a pattd (sec. lo), or being in arrear*(sec. 41) 
when no distraint can be had). Tenants can always relinquish 
their land at the end of the year. * 

The Act gives detailed instructions as to the recovery of rent in 
arrear, by distraint and sale of crops and moveable property ; or by 
sale of the tenant’s interest in the land~if by ‘ usage of the country’ 
he has a saleable interest. On failure of these irfcthods, there may * 
be a warrant of ejectment from the land ; and in a case of wilful 
withholding of payment, or ‘fraudulent conduct in order to evade 
payment,’ there may%c an ofder of imprisonment, up to a limit 
specified, which vari!is according to the amount of the arrear. 

• 

The Bombay Law. — In Bombay the tenancy in general is 
succinctly dealt with in chap, vii of the Revenue Code (Bombay 
Act V of 1879). of the estates of Khots, tliere 

are provisions about the tenants in the sjiccial Act I of 1880 ; 
in this case the old resident tenants are prolecled like occu- 
paijcy tenants elsewhere. In alL cases under the ordinary law, 
either the holder of the land is the direct ‘ occupant ' paying 
Revenue to Government, or he is an ‘ inferior occupant ' paying 
rent to some ‘ superior ' (of whatever kind). 

In the latter case, if, there is an agreement, its terms alone 
determine the features, rentcharges, and liabilities of the tenancy ; 
if not, then the usage of the locality is referred to ; and failing that, 
what is just and fair under the circumstances. So with the quesrtion 
of duration ; if it cannot be proved when the tenancy began, or 
that there was any agreement as to how long it is to last, or any 
usage in this respect, then the duration of the tenancy is preSumed 
to be CO -extensive with that of the superior occupancy. Hut 
nothing in the Code affects the right of the superior to enhance 
rent, or to evict for non-payment of rent, when he has a right to do 
so by agreement, or by usage, or ctfherwise. 

An annual tenancy can be terminated on either side a notit:e 
of three months before the end of the cultivating season (which 
may in the absence of other dates, be presuftned to close on J arch 3*1 ). 

Superior holders may invoice the assistance of the Collector for 
the recovery of rent (or Revenue in alienated lands) due to them : 
this assistance consists in applying the same measures as might be* 
takeft to.recover the Government Land Revenue. And alienated 
lands, the grantee may have a ‘ commission^ issued to him, in 
certain cases, to exercise certain powers for the rccoverjf of the 
Revenue and otherwise. 



CHAPTER' VIIl/ 

The Land Revenue Settlements. 

^ Section I, Of Settlements in General. 

We have now brought to a close our chapter on Land 
Tenures; we have only taken a flying view of the leading 
features of this wide subject, but still we have to some extent 
understood how it has come to pass that there are either 
(i) landlord estates, (2) village estates, or (3) separate holdings, to 
be dealt with by the Land Revenue administration. We have also 
to some extent realized how often it is that when some landlord 
interest appears and invites recognition above that of the im- 
mediate cultivator’s holding we are left in doubt as to whether 
the apparent or claimant landlord is really the one who ought 
to oceupy the position ; and if he is recognized as entitled to 
a principal share of the profits, we have generally to take steps 
to secure other interests in the soil, which often have been 
borne down in the process by which the landlord grew up, 

Consetfriuently in all modern Seftlements which deal with any 
kind of landlord estate, whether held by a great landlord or by 
a village-body owning only a few hundred acres, there is 
always something more to do than merely assessing the Revenue, 
and callii;)g; on some ‘ actual proprietor ’ to sign an agreement to 
pay it. There is &<ure to be a need for making a record (which 
has a ‘certain public authority) of the rights and interests of 
persons other than the individual or the body who actually 
‘ holds the Settlement ’ (as the phrase is). ' In some cases the 
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record not only gives the local the legal) detrfgnatitm 
the tenure, but also fixes the amount which *e inferor is to 
pay to the superior; in other cases it is enough to descnbe the 
holder as a tenant of a certain privileged class ; and then the 
Tenancy or Rent Law of the province will declare what limits 
are placed on the enhancement of rent and on the liability 
to eviction. 

The Settlements df Western and Southern India which are 
able to deal direc^y with ^separate holdings, have no such 
double task ; thcy.simpjy record the person or faifiily actually 
in possession of the held or holding, and determine the proper 
assessment which that person is called on to pay — an assess- 
ment which solely depends on the character and value of the 
land, and has nothing to do with the class of holder, or his 
relation to any one else. 

^nd just as the nature of the tenures determines the form of 
Settlement and what rights have to be recorded, so also it affects 
the method o*f assessment. According as we have to de- 
termine a lump sum which a landlord, or landlord - village 
collectively, has to pay, or a separate charge for each holding 
or unit of survey, so different methods of valuation have been 
found convenient. Hence it haj)pens that several kinds of 
Settlement have been locally developed. But primarily,^ the 
question which kind of Settlement should be adopted, has 
always depended on what kind of tenure is generally prevalent. 

Requisites of a Settlement. Demarcation and Survey. 
Statistical data of agricultural conditions. Valuation of 
land and assessment. — Before v'e.briefly consider each variety 
of Settlement by itself, we will take notice of sonvj fcature^' 
which all varieties of modern Revc^nue-SettlemenU have •in 
common. ^ In the first plac<j they must start with (i) a complete 
survey of the land, involving a preliminary demarcation of the. 
necefesaty boundary lines \ because without that, nether can 
there be an exact account of the culturable knd, and the extent 
of each kind of soil which •requires a different rate o^ assess- 
ment ; nor can there be any correct record of the rights of all 
parties, landlord, co-sharer, sub-proprietor, occupancy-tenant, 
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or whatever they are, in^ case (the system requires a record of 
rights. ‘.And (2)' in any case tnere must be a correct list of the 
revenue payers 'and their holdings, and a schedule accounting for 
every field and plot of land in each village. These are supple- 
mented by other statistical tables and returns, which ^ illustrate 
the past history and present state of the village. Lastly (3) there 
must be a valuation of the land, the ascertainment of revenue 
rates, the totalling up and adjusting of them to give the sum 
payable by the estate or holding'; in some cases subsidiary 
proceedings as to the distribution of this total among co-sharers, 
and the adjustment of tenant rents, are necessary. 

It is true that one form of Settlement was made without 
a survey, without a detailed valuation of land, and without (at 
first) any record of rights, and without any Statistical informa- 
tion : but the experiment — forced on us, as it was thought, by 
the necessities of the lime “has never been repeated. ^No 
other Settlement dispenses with the general requirements above 
staled. 

Three main kinds of Settlement. — As a matter of fact, 
there have been three main kinds of Settlement, following (as 
will have been already anticijiated) the fact noted, that we have 
always to deal either with landlord estates, with village estates 
{or mahdls), or with separate holdings. Each kind has one or 
two local varieties, depending partly on peculiarities of the 
agricultural conditions, and partly on the features and incidents 
of the prevailing tenure of land in the Province. I will at once 
give a comprehensive list of the varieties, which will afterwards 
be briclly explained and desoribed. 

.1 

‘‘ 1 . Settlement for single estates under one landlord. — 
Usually large estates, but noh always (p. 122). , 

Varieties : — 

(l) Settlement with Zamfnddrs, i. e. Permanent Settle- 
ment ^^f Bengal and North Madras. 

*^(2) Settlement (Temporary^; in Bengal of estates and 
districts not subject to the Permanent Settlement. 

(3) With Taluqddrs in Oudh. 
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2. Settlement for estates oflproi^'ietary bodies, usually 
VILLAGE COMMUNITIES. (These are sbmetime^ called 
mauzawdr^ or more correctly mahdlwdr Settlements)., 

Varieties : — * 

• 

l'(s) Settlement of the North-West Provinces (including 
Ouclh for villages that arc not under Taluqdars) 

1^2) Settlement of the Central Provinces (called the 
Mdlguzdri Settlement). 

1(3) Settlement of the Panj'ab. 

3 . Settlement for individual occupancies or holdings. 

Varieties: — 

(1) The Raiyatwarj system of Madras. 

(2) The Raiyatwari system of Bombay and Berar. 

(3) Special systems (in principle raiyalwan, but not 
officially so called) 0/ Burma, Assam, and Coorg. 

Permanent and temporary Settlements. — But as a matter 
of fact there is another classification which is more conveniently 
adopted, and which has reference to the fact that certain 
Settlements are ‘Permanent,’ i. e. were made once and for all, 
at rates never io be increased or diminished ; and others are 
made so that the assessment should be revised after a certain 
period of years: in Revenue language they are ‘Temj)orary 
Settlements.’ • 

And the Permanent Settlement which was the first system to 
be tried, was the only one made without any cTcmarcation of 
boundaries, without any surveyor* land, without any attempt to 
value the land in detail or to record rights (see p. 14^). 

Consequently it is more convenient to consider the Settle- 
ments Vilji reference to thi^ distinction. It will be found that 
the •Settlements with great landlords in Bengal and Madras 
come unde^ the first: and those with Oudh Taluqcjdrs under 
the second: all the Settlement systems 'ff the North-West 
Provinces, Central Proviifbes, Panjab, &c., as welP as the 
systems called raiyatwari^ are all ‘Temporary’ and have the 
demarcation, survey, and record of rights carried out ; although 
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it may be here repeated tha^ the raiyatwdri Settlement does 
not proless to inquire into (or determine) rights, as the other 
Settlements do. 

( 

Special kinds of estates in provinces which as a whole 
belong to a certain class. — It may be necessary to explain that 
where a Settlement is as a whole Temporary, or on one or other 
of the systems above tabulated, there may be particular estates 
dealt with differently b 

For example in the North-West Provinces, though, in general, 
village Settlements are made, certain landlords have been settled 
with as Zaminddrs for an entire estate of m^ny villages. A still 
better example is Bombay. Here the great bulk of land is held in 
simple occupancy holdings (in raiyatwdri villages). But there are 
a few landlord villages (called narwd and bhdgddri)^ some Taluqddri 
and other landlord estates, and the (practically landlord) estates of 
Khots®. In these cases there maybe special arrangements made 
for each estate, and often special Acts regulating the matter. So 
too, in any province, particular estates may be allowed, as a reward 
or favour, a permanent assessment. This is the case with a few of 
the Taluqdcir’s estates in Oudh, and with certain chiefs in Ajme^. 

The Middleman. — In writings relating to the Land Settle- 
ment we so often find reference to the ‘ middleman ' proprietor, 
that it may be well to call attention to the general features 
which this term indicates. The distinction between Settlements 
of Classes r and 2, on the one hand, and those of Class 3 
on the other (p. 148), has arisen, really, out of the fact that in the 
twot- former, there is some kind of middleman between the 
actual cultivator and the Government; and this middleman is, 
more* or less fully, the proprietor and 'holds the Settlement.’' 
In the latter there is ordinarily no such person ; the occupant 
pays direct to the State, the Revenue assessed on the particular 
fields he holds. In Bengaly the Zamfndar had obtained such 
a firm position as middleman, that (as we have seen) it was 
cctnsidered not only just,^ but a matter of State policy, to give 

' Independently oY the fact that a part«»of the province map be entirely 
^settled under another system. Thus the Benares division of the North-West 
Provinces is permanently settled (p. 161) because it was, at the time,'pkart of 
Bengal. there are parts of Madras permanently settled because, at the 
time, a system similan< to that of Bengal was applied (before the general 
raiyatwM system was ordered). 

In Bombay, for example, the returns show (approximately) thirty 
million acres held raiyatwdri, about two and a-half millions held by over- 
lords (relics of territorial chiefship) ; rather mort than two and a-half 
millions held by Khots and either (Revenue-farmer) landlords. 
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him a secure position; and this ex|)erience, backed ^by the 
‘landlord and tenant' ideas iatural to Eaglish gentlemen 
of the eighteenth century, produced the feeling that there ought 
always to be some one person to whom the State should look 
for its Land Revenue, and to whom the Slate should in return 

I 

give landlord rights to enable him to meet that responsibility and 
keep himself and his tenants in well-being. • At a later time,^ 
the circumstances of the provinces in the North-West suggested 
an extension of thfs idea to the village bodies ; but there the 
middleman is really rather an ideal l>eing ; he is. represented 
by the jointly responsible body as a whole, of which the 
individual co- sharer is only a member, and does not deal 
directly with the Qovernment. It is then the nature of the 
middleman proprietor and not the size or the extent of the 
estate, that distinguishes Class i from Class 2. And when the 
n^essities of Madras caused Sir T. Munro so strongly to 
urge the new departure- -the l atyahodri method with no middle- 
man (Class 5 )> there were not wanting, at the time, many 
people who foreboded ill of the scheme. It then became the 
distinctive mark of the tw'o systems, that in the one the Govern- 
ment would never deal with a middleman, w^hile in the other it 
w^ould never deal with any one else. 

And this distinction led to a special feature which distinguishes 
landlord Settlements (of all kinds) from raiyatwari. In the 
former, the landlord has a legal proprietary title (p. i2^c;), but 
also a fixed responsibility. He is bound to the land and to the 
payment of the Revenue on it for the whole term*of Settlement ; 
he cannot at his option relinquish the estate. Hence in early 
Settlements especially, he always signed an agreernent for«the 
term; and there is in fact a contract between him and, the 
Stale. In raiyatwdri Settlements, the occupant is held by 
no lease and signs no agreement. He cannot indeed have the 
ReVenjie rate assessed on his holding raised during the period of 
Settlement; but he can at the close of any^car and* before the 
next cultivating season begins, relinquish his holding (or any 
recognized part of it) and so free himself from responsibility 
whenever he pleascs. 
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DiBCUSBionB aB to the rnerits of ByBtemB.— In past days it was 
often the custom enter into dUcussions as to the relative merits 
of the s^eral systems. In reality nothing can be more fruitless. 
Each system in actual working has developed, and been found to 
need improvement in detail ; but it entirely depends on the nature 
of the tenures whether one system should be adopted or another. 
The only question that can reasonably arise is where ther<e is some 
doubt as to the real character of the prevailing tenures. If, for 
* example, we have « a district where, as a rule, there are no great 
estates, only villages, then it may be a question of fact whether, in 
a sufficient number of villages, there exists q landlord class, who 
can be conveniently dealt with as on€, jointly responsible, body, or 
not; if there is, the village system will answer; if not, it is very 
likely to fail.* In the Jh<insi district (North-West Provinces), for 
example, in the light of modern knowledge it is perfectly clear that 
the villages were really raiyatwdriy as in the Central Provinces ; yet 
the attempt was made to apply the North-West Provinces joint- 
village system, and the result was failure. *So some authorities 
believed that in the Dakhan, the traces of old families or brother- 
hoods of co-sharers in many villages, would warrant the village 
system being there applied ; but it was decided that these traces were 
too shcidowy, and the present condition too generally raiyatw^f^ 
to make any village system workable. I n the N orth-W est Provinces, 
again, it was not unfrequently a matter of doubt whether there was 
any great landlord really in such a position as to be entitled to 
a Settlement, or whether the village bodies under him were not 
entitled to be independently dealt with. All these were questions 
of fact ; and owing to the obscurity of the indications, and the 
inclination of the authorities towards the (aristocratic) landlord 
view, or the democratic (supporting the peasant or village class), 
so the application of one system or the other was determined ; and 
the vflecision may be criticized. But to compare the systems 
themselves- -to say the one is intrinsically better or worse than 
another, is absurd. 

I 

Duration of Temporary Settlements. — Let me also here 
save future Explanation by saying that though a term of 
twenty to thirty years has;, been very often adopted for 
‘ Temporary ' Settlements, it has ^ever been thought wise to 
fix *lhis oi^any other per.iod, by law. The duration of each 
Dj||?trict SettlemenV is determined witl^ reference to the^ whole of 
a variety of circumstances, by the Executive Governments^ in 
each case. A fairly long term is obviously requisite in orde!* to 
enable profits to be^ fully realized and the benefit of improve- 
ments attd extensions of cultivation to be enjoyed; but too 
long a term subjects the State to great loss in case a rapid 
development (e. g.) of canal and railway lines is taking place, 
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or there is a material alteration in •the prices of produce. 
Dates have also to be fixed so that periods may'expirc gne after 
the other, and not all at once ; for in the latter case the Settle- 
ment Staff could not cope with so much w6rk at once, and 
many districts would have to wait a long^ time before the 
revision could commence. 

Initiation and close of Settlement worlr. — In general, it 
may be convenient to note, a Settlement (or a revision of 
Settlement) is set ,m operation by an order notified in the 
official Gazette of .the Province; and this will state whether 
all the work of a Settlement is to be tlonc, or only an Assess- 
ment, or a new Record of Rights (if the system reejuires it). 
A Settlement is sa^ to be complete, either when a certain 
notification to that effect is issued, or wlien a certain sanction 
to the work is given, as the Land Revenue Aii of the Provinc e 
nia^ prescribe. 

The initial notification usually contains orders appointing 
the Settlement Officer (p. 30) and his Assistants, and if necessary 
investing them with powers under the Act. 

Cesses and Local Bates. — Before leaving the subject oi 

Settlements in general, it may be convenient to explain that 

though all the ^Ider ‘cesses,’ in the sense of illegal exactions 

and informal additions imposed as a means of increasing^he 

Land Revenue, have been for ever abolished, there are certain 

rates over and above the Land Revenue, which are ^'ustly 

levied according to law, for local purposes. I'he Land Revenue- 

is Imperial Revenue ; a portion of it indeed goe * to meet the 

general expenditure of each province; but there are purely 

local charges, such as Disfrict roads. Village schools, and 

District Public Works, the payment oh village officer-, and rtie 

like, w'hich are justly chargejible solely on the iocal proprietors ; 

hence in the Revenue Records may often be found the oh], 

divis!onT~in a new sense — of ‘ Revenue and Cesses.' There are 
$ • 
local Acts in each Province, under the Pcitnanent Settlement 

as well as the others, for the levy of such cesses. • 

Here reference may be made to Bengal Act IX of 1880 (Cess 
for Roads and Public Works) ; Acts 111 of 1878 and IX of 1889 
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for the North-West Profincea; Act X of 1878 for the Central 
Provincfjs ; Act XX of i883forphe Panjdb ; Act II of 1880 (or III 
of l889)‘^for Burma, &c. 

Plamine Insurance.— One of the local rates imposed was to 
enable Government better to meet the expense of famines when 
they occur. This f^jave rise to the pop'jlar notion of a ‘Famine 
Insurance Fund,’ which it is supposed Government should husband 
— perhaps investing the annual proceeds of the rate like a trust 
fund “ and spend -it only on Famine Works. But such was never 
intended, nor would it benefit the public. The rate was provided 
to be spent on any object or any kind of work that tended to place 
the Government in a better position generally, to meet calamity 
when it occurs. One of these objects has been the reduction 
of the public debt ; but there are many otheri^; and it is a matter 
of good financial policy and convenience in each year, to determine 
what shall be done ; any expenditure usually incurred, may be 
suspended or diverted to other purposes that are more pressing, 
without any mis-application or illegal disposition of the rate. 


Section II. Landlord Settlements. 

The Permanent Settlement. 

As applied to Bengal. — The celebrated Permanent (Zamin- 
ddrf) Settlement of Bengal was made (in 1789-1793) under the 
auspices of Lord Cornwallis. It does not apply to the whole 
of Bengal even as it was in 1793; there were certain tracts to 
which for special reasons it was not adapted. There were also 
parts, of districts which at the time were waste, and were only 
occupied long after the Settlement was concluded. It also does 
not apply to those districts which became British territory at 
a date subsequent to 1793. these a different and Temporary 
system {\y 149) prevails. 

•■The Permanent Sett^ement, as a system, has but little to 
recommend it either for study or imitation ; but historically it 
is both interesting and important. On its arrangements depend 
the titles to the majority of the estates in the most populous 
and wealthy of the' three Presidences. Its principles have also 
largely^ affected other systems ; a*ad under it was gained the 
experience which enabled the Government to organize the 
work of district administration in other provinces. The 
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Collector and his Assistants (p. 2}) as irst appointed in Bengal, 
became the model for the District government* of Ma(Jras and 
then of Bombay, and indeed of all the provinces that were 
afterwards annexed. * 

Sketch of administration previous to 1789. — The Bengal 
system acquired its peculiar features partly under the difficulties 
and circumstances of the situation (p. 46), 'partly under the^ 
influence of a deliberate policy. When the province of ‘ Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa '\was grafited to the East India Company in 
1765, at first no aUempt was made to conduct the* administra- 
tion by British officers. A well-meant but ineffective supervision 
of the existing native official staff was provided for; but in 
truth the old Imperial system was so broken down under the 
corrupt and feeble Government which marked the days of the 
decline of the Mughal Empire, that in 1772 the British 
Government felt forced to undertake the direct administration 
of the Civil and Revenue departments, and the District 
Supervisors were accordingly made Collectors^. Very shortly 
afterwards Warren Hastings was appointed Governor-General, 
and he at once set on foot measures for transforming the 
Company’s ‘ merchants ’ and ‘ writers ’ into District Officers. 

Attempts to improve the Land Revenue Administration. 
— At first the staff was small, and various plans were tried, ^ow 
of leaving ‘ Collectors ’ in each of the (then very large) districts 
(or ztllas)^ now of locating them in groups at certain important 
centres to form Revenue Councils or Committees. No new 
Land Revenue Settlement was made, hut the attempt was 

made to secure a better control, oi£ the collections by a system 

• • 

• 

' * Orissa’ then meant only the country eprrespondin" (rouc^hly) to»the 
Midnapore district. The Dlwdni of Bengal, &c., granted by tlie Imperial 
rescript, monnt the Civil and Roveniie administration which was conducted 
by the Dlwdn, as the Criminal and Military {iiizdmat) was by the Ndzim. 

* X take this opportunity to correct an error, which was inadvertently left 
at page ^93 cf vol. i. of my Land Systems of British India, ^Lord Clive 
finally left India in 1767, so that the sentence as it^itands is unintelligible. 

It ought to have been * a proclamation assuming the administration was 
issued on the i8th of May, ; and although Clive had previously 
(in May lyfifi) taken his seat as Diwdn or Minister of State at the annual 
assembly for fixing the Revenue, held near Murshidabad, our direct Revenue 
control did not begin till 1772.’ 
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of five years’ leases farn]|) of the Revenue of Districts or 
parts of Districts. Under these arrangements, many of the 
existing Zamfndars were set aside ; for even if they accepted 
a farm it would be solely as a matter^ of contract and without 
reference to their existing rights or privileges as ^amfndar. 
The plan failed ai?d some injustice was donej it was soon 
found necessary to restore the Zamfndars, and leases were 
accordingly issued to them, year by year, fcjr the sums rougi:ily 
estimated to be due with reference to the old accounts. The 
state of aJairs soon attracted the notice of the Home 
authorities h A ‘Regulating Act’ w^as passed in 1773; and 
this gave certain powers of local legislation, and established 
the general framework of local Government. But it did not 
attempt any change as regards the Revenue. The amelioration 
of this important branch of Administration was first directly 
attempted by the Act of 1784 .(24 George III. cap. 57). This 
Act led to the re-establishment of the Zamfndars, and directed 
a full ascertainment of their proper ‘jurisdictions, rights, and 
privileges.’ To carry this direction into effect. Lord Cornwallis 
came out in 1786, as Governor - General and Governor of 
Bengal'-^. He had with him Mr. John Shore (afterwards Sir 
John Shore and Lord Tcignmouth), an officer who, in spite of 
the immense difficulties of the task, had thoroughly mastered 
the Land Revenue question and knew more about it than any 
one else at the time. Various and prolonged inquiries were 
made, chiefly as to the Revenue accounts and the sums that 
the Zamfndarfs ought to yield, and also regarding the history 
of the Zamfndars themselves 

u 

^ See on this subject Sir A. I.yaH’s Eise of the British Dominion in 
Jndia^ p. 145 ff. 

The Act tlid not In any way direct a ‘ Permanent Settlement \to be made, 
as is sometimes supposed. It only sought to put an end to injustice to the 
/aniindars and to repeated changes — now farms, now annual leases- -ija the 
Revenue mnnageraent. It was not till six years afterwards that the Settle- 
ment was proposed to .he made permanent. 

To tljis period belong the celebrated minutes of Mr. Shore (1788-89). 
I'hese are to be found in the Biftli Kepoh on the affairs of the East India 
Company presented to the House of Commons in 1812 and since reprinted. 
One valuable minute, which is not therein included, :s given in Harington's 
Analysis^ vol. iii. 
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The Decennial Settlement. — Rule^ were at first drawn up 
for making a Settlement for teA years with *the Zayimdars. 
These rules were concerned chiefly with prescribing .the 
principles on which the^ Collector should fix the lump sum 
for which each estate in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa \ respectively, 
was to be responsible. ^ 

Consolidation of the position of the Zaminddrs. — But it 
wa« considered insuhicicnt merely to agree with the Zamfnddrs 
for the amounts to be paid it was determined that they must 
be recognized in a secure legal position as lamJlords with 
a heritable and transferable estate, in order that they might 
be able steadily to realize the Revenue, and enjoy a substantial 
profit. Government^ however, reserved to itself the right to 
enforce punctual i)aymcnt of the Revenue according to the 
customary instalments, and to sell the estate at once if there w^as 
default in payment. In conferring a landlord title on the 
Zaminddrs, and in recognizing their rights, not according to 
a theoretical view (however correct) of their original position, 
but according to existing facts after a century's growth and 
development, Lord Cornwallis was in entire accord with 
Mr. Shore and most of the ("ivil Servants. But the Governor- 
General further , considered that it was not only desirable to 
confer the landlord title, but also to declare that the assessipent 
fixed for ten years should be invariable or ‘ permanent.' In 
this he was opposed by Mr. Shore ; and, indeed, the arguments 
of that able adviser were never really answered 

This Settlement was not, however, macle fas is sometimes 
supposed) in a hurry or without •mach consideration. Except as 
regards the declaration of permtincncy, - for Lord Corn\^llis inijht 
have let the original ten years’ lease run out before further actior^— 

^ See not^ as to Old Orissa atp. 155. ♦ 

® I cannot go into the question, which is explained more fully in L. S. B. I. 
vol. i.*p. 405. Lord Cornwallis based his reply on some mistaken views 
— especially the idea that the raiyats rent was in general df pendent on 
agreement with the landlord, lie, however, probal% thought that in some 
way the permanence of the assessment was bound up with the security of the 
title to the estate. This was a ver/ natural feeling, but it is not really logical ; 
a man’s title to his estate is no more compromised by a revision of his 
Revenue-payment thar the property of a capitalist is by a change in the 
Income Tax. 
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the whole proceeding w/s marked by careful inquiry and much 
thought.* The (iovernor-Genei^xl deliberated about it from 1786 till 
1790 ; ahd when a report on the proposal was made to the Home 
authorities, the Court of Directors again kept the question in 
suspense for twcf years, and only in 1792 did they give their 
somewhat reluctant consent. • 

In March, 17^3,, a proclamation (embodied in the Statute 
Book as Regulation I of 1793) was issued, confirming the 
Zamlndars, and declaring the Settlement ‘ permanent.' Regda- 
lion VllI, of the same year, republished (wi£h amendments) the 
Settlement i\iles above alluded to. « 

Reasons for the absence of survey and other details. — 
The reasons why this Settlement was made without any survey 
or record of rights, were various. A survey at this time would 
have been, under any circumstances, a matter of the greatest 
difficulty ; but it was also thought that any attempt to pry into 
the interior concerns of the crates would be prejudicial to, the 
interests of the new^ landlords and excite their distrust. As 
for the raiyats, it was hoped that the landlords would come 
to terms with them, and that their rights would be sufficiently 
protected. It was not, moreover, intended to make any detailed 
valuation of lands according to different classes of soil and their 
productive value, so that the want of detailed maps and area 
schedules would not be felt. There were already official lists 
of the estates, and of the villages and parganas which each 
included. 

The Assessment. Adjustments needed owing to change 
of system. — Holt Mackenzie afterwards described the Permanent 
Settlement of Bengal as a ‘ loose bargain, . . . intended rather to 
tax the individual than the land.' All that could be done was to 
determine- a lump sum foe each estate wdth reference to the rules 
above spoken of.'> The old Revenue KdnUngos (pp. ^J5, 6) had 
.ytill their official records of past collections (as well as their local 
experience) to aid the Collector in finding out the ppper sums ; 
and the totals wer:^ revised, in the rough, with reference to 
general' considerations of the prosperity of the estate, the value 
of its waste area, and its capacity for extension. But there were 
important adjustments to be made; in former times various 
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deductions had been allowed from thdl total Revenue payable. 
For example, as the landlords itanaged and J)aid th^ police, 
certain lands (called thdndddri lands) were freed from reckoryng, 
in order that their revenues might cover these charges; there 
were also certain allowances for pensions for which the Zamlndar 
was made responsible. In future, as Government would relieve 
the landlord of such public charges, the police lands were resumed 
and assessed, and the^ allowance for pensions was struck off. So 
too, as the landlord ,was to h^ve all the balance after paying the 
Revenue — a balancp which would continually augment as the 
estate developed, and land and produce rose in value — there 
would be no need to make the old provision of ndnhdr or land 
(held free of chargci) for the Zarnhidar’s subsistence. On the 
other hand, all cesses and extras on the Land Revenue (p. 39) 
were abolished ; and as the landlord would no longer be liable 
to s^fch additional demands, he in turn was strictly prohibited, 
under penalty, from levying such charges on the landholders, 
who now becarhe legally his ' tenants.' 

The sto or sdyer. — It should be mentioned that in the old 
days, the Land Revenue (increased periodically by the abwdh or 
cesses) was called the MdL But besides this the Zammdar had 
to account for the siwdi, or ‘ other heads ' of Revenue — which 
consisted of the sdir (or in Bengal writing sdjer) profits tom 
waste land, grass, fruits, fisheries, and various tolls, duties and 
rates, on roads, ferries, markets and bazaars, and on pilgrimages, 
marriages, &c., not to speak of excise duties. The Settlement 
dealt with these (r) by handing over to Uie landlords (as part 
of their own profit) all the legi^imiate sdyer ; (2) by abolishing 
altogether the tolls on pilgrims, marriages and oUier items 
of the kind which were oppressive, cf unjust (in some cases 
compensa^ion was allowed , for the abolition)., (3) The excise 
duties and such road and ferry tolls as were proper to bt^ 
maiittained, were separated entirely from the Land Revenue, and 
taken under the direct management of the C-vllectors. 

Protection of other rights in land. Separation of tiQuqs. — 

I have already indicated (p. 106) that the Government extended 
the privileges of tie landlord-title and permanent assessment 
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not only to the old-es(.ablished district farmers and to local 
chiefs j\nd heads of districts f who had held something of the 
sam^c position as regards the Revenue of their districts, but also 
to smaller landholders in districts where there were no Zamfndars. 
But with a view to the protection of rights in other cases, the 
Regulation directed the Collectors to consider the case of 
' smaller estates called ialuqs (p. 107), and to separate from the 
Zamlndarfs (under certain rules) such of Lhem as appearedi to 
be entitled to be dealt with as’ indepen, dent estates. The 
advantages 'Of separation were very great, because not only 
would the now independent landlord be freed from all possibility 
of unauthorized exaction, but his tenure would be secure from 
being lost (as it might have been had it remained subordinate to 
a Zamfndar) in case the Zamfndar’s estate should be sold for 
arrears of Revenue. Some of the ialuqddrs were clearly entitled 
to this ‘ independence ' as having existed before the Zamfne^jf ; 
but the rules recognized several other reasons. One of them, 
for instance, provided that a dependent taluqtidr who could 
prove that he had been subjected to unlawful exactions by 
his Zamfndar, might be separately settled with. As a matter 
of fact, an immense number of small estates were allowed to 
become separate ; and in this way a considerable number of 
oldnr interests were protected. Indeed, petitions kept coming 
in so fast, that it had to be provided that after a certain date no 
furtliQr applications for separation would be received b 

* Resumed ’ lands. — Another cause of many separate landlord 
estates has also bcc,n incidentally noticed before, in another 
connexion (pp. 55, 118). Whgn the whole question of rights to 
hold land Revenue free was gone into, and the invalidity of a large 
nmnber of the claims ajvieared, it followed that the claims were 
disallowed, and the land was ‘ resumed ’ as the technical phrase 
,Y^as, i. e. assessed to Land Revenue (the question of the ownei:ship 

^ It is largely owin^to this fact, but also to the naturally limited size of 
holdings in Bihar ana some of the Eastern districts, as well as to the 
breaking' up of many Zamindaris by saliP piecemeal for Revenue default, 
that the number of small Zamindaris in Bengal is now so greatly in excess 
of the moderate-sized ones, while really large fstates are quite in a 
minority. 
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of the land itself, if that was in disjjqte, was referred' to the 
Law Courts). When such holdings were liablfe to resumption, 
the Government generously enough left the smaller ones /not 
exceeding loo highds in extent) to the benefit bf the Zamfnddr, 
if he chose to resume (under a legally provided procedure) ; but 
the larger ones were assessed permanently, and became so many 
separate ‘ landlord estates/ 

Xs early as : 782,* attempt had been made to adjust these 
troublesome claims ;• but the two Regulations of the Permanent 
Settlement really brpught the matter to a definite ijfsue. These 
were Regulations XIX of 1793, dealing with what were called 
bddshdhi (royal) grants, viz. those emanating from the royal order, 
and Regulation XXXVIl dealing with those (non-M<'^7/^^/// as they 
were called, or huk^mi) which had been issued by local and 
subordinate authorities. 

Permanent Settlement of Benares. — It will here be convenient 
to »3pticc that the Permanent Sc;ltlcment was extended to the 
districts of the Benares province, which, though acquired in 1775, 
was not settled till 1795. The tenures here consisted of landlord- 
villages with a rather strong clan or tril)al connexion ; in many 
cases, chiefs and heads of sections had also obtained the lordship 
over various groups of villages or estates made up of parts 
of different vilLigx^s. 

The great Raja of Benares was at the head of the whole, ^)ut 
he was not in a position to be dealt with as Zammdar or direct 
landlord of the entire Province ; and as no idea of dealing*with 
village bodies had yet occurred to any one, the Settjements were 
made either with some one elder or chief co-«harcr in the village, 
or else with persons who were, heads of fiimilies, and local 
magnates who had acquired estates or established* chiefshij) 
over groups of villages. • * * 

A very ifiteresting report on the co-sharing village bodies^ was 
prepared by Mr. Duncan the Resident in 1796: the joint owner-^ 
ship sterns to have puzzled him exceedingly ; he evideryily could 
not understand how there could be more tha^ one landlord in 
a village. 

' A number of them (as might be expected) were pattlddrl as connected 
with local chiefs^ and noble families, and others were bhdidchdrd or con- 
structed on the equal-lot principle (p. 84), 
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In order to include iit one place what has to be said of the 
Benares Settlement, it may h^re be mentioned that in 1834 the 
Permanent Settlement districts of Benares — now Benares, Ballia 
(including part df the old ’Azamgarh district), Ghazipur, Jaunpur, 
and the Northern part of Mirzapur — were separated from Bengal 
and henceforth Monged to the North-Western Provinces. Of 
late years they have tx^en all completely surveyed, and a record 
of the subordinate rights of all co-sharers, &c. has been made ; 
so that as they are under the oi dinary Land Revenue Law 
of the Nor, ih- West Provinces, they arc in all practical respects 
on just the same footing as the rest of the province, with the 
one feature that the Revenue is fixed forever, and that individual 
co-sharers (and others) have a more or less nominal superiority 
as the Settlement holders and actual Zamindars. 

Lands subsequently settled permanently. — The Bengal 
Settlement extended to occupied lands or estates, which incl;tded 
a large and often indefinite area of waste land (see p. 57). But 
still there was much waste not so included; and at first, the 
occupation even of this land was tacitly allowed, only that it 
became liable to a (permanent) assessment under the name of 
iaufir. Other estates aho — the ‘ resumed ’ lands above spoken 
of — were also gradually assessed permanently. 

iLands which did not com© under the Permanent Settle- 
ment. Waste lands after 1819 . — But when, in 1828, the 
question of waste lands was more seriously taken up, and the 
right of Government was asserted, it soon came to be perceived 
that when tnese laixls were granted by the Collector, or were 
otherwise allowed to be cultivated, there was no legal obligation 
to grant.! them a permanent Settlement; for the Permanent 
Settlement Regulation \[III of 1793 only applied to the occupied 
estates existing the time. j. 

In the older districts where the waste was already either appro- 
priated lawfully or had been dealt with under the law of i8i9, very 
little could be done/; but in the great tracts of forest land on the delta 
of the Hughli River (The Sundarba^s) and inthe Eastern districts, 
large areas of waste were secured. In Chittagong, for example, 
the old settlers and their iarfddrs (who bec^pie landlords— p. 107) 
had been located by measurement, and in 1764 tKe area held by 
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them had been roughly determined; soalithe other lands {nfituibdd) 
were not subject to the Permanent Settlement. Similarly in Sylhet 
(now in the Assam province), a lirge area was recovered : there 
were many claims and some troublesome and protracted litiga- 
tion in connexion with these lands, but ultimate^ the greater part 
have been recognized as riOt under the Permanent Settlement K 

Non-permanently settled estates in CVntiyd ITagpur and^ 
in districts subsequently acquired. — It may also be added 
that owing to local j^culiaritics, parts of the Cliuliya- (or Clictd-) 
Nagpur districts ware not permanently settled ; and a })ortion 
of the ‘ Santhal porgunnahs ’ district was expressly exempted. 
All districts acquired in 1803 and afterwards, are (as already 
staled) not under the Permanent Settlement. 


Measures subsidiary to the Permanent Settlement. 

liJEfect of the Permanent Settlement on raiyats.— 1 have 
already given an account of the position of tenants or raiyais 
under the Zamindars (pp. 130, 139); but it is desirable here to 
state more directly, how the Permanent Settlement at first 
affected them. 

I have recently mentioned that a number of the older and 
stronger claims to land were recognized by separating thenj as 
small independent estates (p. 160). A certain number of interests 
were also protected by the fact that the landholders had claims 
sufficiently strong to induce the Zamindars to recognize them 
as permanent tenures — often with fixed rent payments. All 
these cases were expressly provided for by the Regulation VIII of 
1793 (secs. 49-52). . , - 

The Pattd, Rules. — But for the bulk of the raiyats. inany,»of 
whom were old "resident* village landhokkrs, nothing was 
thought olf but to require that each should get a ‘ pottah * 
{paifi) specifying the area, as well as the terms and conditions’ 
of his holding. Various changes were maeje in the fules, but 

• • 

^ For details as to Chittagong see L. S. B. I. vol. i. pp. 4S9, 554, and for 
Sylhet vol, iii. p.^443 ; and in the present work in the section of this chapter 
on the Settlement of Assam. 
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without much success/ The grant of poitahs could not be 
enforce(5 ; some* tenants did not like to take them for fear that 
they would be held to admit, thereby, an inferior position ; 
others, because l?eing illiterate, they never would be cei tain what 
they were putting their names to ; and in some cases when such 
leases were accepted they proved only engines of extortion. 
For while 01? the one hand, the tenants had to be protected, the 
authorities were also anxious about the Revenue ; and Zamfnddrs 
complained while they themselves*' were upder a strict law of 
punctual payment, they could not get proper rates of rent and 
regular payments ; and therefore had not the means of meeting 
their instalments of Revenue. At various times Regulations 
were enacted, which though perhaps well intended, really pressed 
hardly on the tenants. Two of them, Regulation VII of 1799, 
and Rt'gulalion V of 1813, long known as Qanun haftam 
(seventh) and panjam (fifdi), wrought great mischief*. 

Effect of the ‘ Sale Laws.’— But perhaps the greatest trouble 
arose out of the Sale Laws. It has been already indicated that if 
the Revenue was not punctiially discharged by a certain time, the 
Collector might put up the estate for sale- either the whole or 
a part, as might be necessary. But if a purchaser was to be 
induced to come forward and buy the estate, paying such a sum 
as would clear off the arrears and represent a fair auction value of 
the property, he must get the estate with a clear title and free from 
exi^Jting leases and burdens ; otherwise an outgoing defaulter might 
so burden the estate as to leave it worthless in the hands of 
a successor. Hence the first Sale Laws provided for the voiding of 
all mortgages, leases and contracts of tenure, except a very few. 
Conscciuenily the newcomer was able to demand new rental rates 
from all but k very jxccptional class of tenants and landholders, 
without restriction. This completed the misfortunes of the tenants. 

‘At last/ in 1859, matters were' ripe for the enactment of an 
improved r Sale Law (Act XI of 1859) ; and almost at the same 
time the Legislative Council passed the first General Tenant 
,Law (Act X of 1859) granting occupancy rights and limiting 
the power of enchancement (p. 135). . ' ' 

Land Hegistration. — As there was no survey and record of 

* f 

^ For details see L. S, B. I. vol. i. p. 634 ff. Regulation VII dealt with 
the power of distraint for an ears. Regulation V v*is expnessly designed to 
benefit the tenants, but owing to certain defects, it acted just the other way. 
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rights, it became necessary to have a register of estates, and of 
changes in the ownership, by sakj^ gift, or inheritance ; ^because 
these affected the person to whom the Collector was to look for 
payment of the Revenue. The first laws for registration failed 
to work and even when tolerable quinquennial registers were 
secured, still they did not show any subordinate rights. A sort^ 
of register (though not legally binding) of the latter was, however, 
m^Je, where a ‘ cess^' was levied by law (p. 153), with a vi<»v to 
maintaining roads and public works ; for this ‘ cess ' had to be 
levied not only on. estates, but on all landed interests over 
a certain value. Afterwards a further improvement was effected 
when the Sale Laws were amended, so as to give prok*ction 
(by a certain procecXire of rcgistr^ition) to subordinate tenures 
and interests which were to be maintained while other burdens 
were made voidable by the auction purchaser. 

P^ngal Act VIII of 1876 is no.w the law of land registration. 
Separate registers are maintained for all Revenue-paying and 
Revenue-free estates, arranged by districts and pargajtas, so 
that every acre can be accounted for. ‘ Estates ' are com- 
pulsorily registered (i. e. are subject to a penalty for neglect). 
‘Tenures’ (and other interests) can be registered oi)tionally; 
but there are certain disabilities which exist in case they arc not 
registered, notably with reference to their liability to be voiided 
on sale of the estate (under which they are) for arrears. 

Survey .~A separate Act has enabled a general survey 4 o be 
made’; but this extends only to showing the local limits of 
estates and villages ; and though it may be directed to show 
limits of holdings and ‘ tenures,’ has not yet been attempted, 
nor has a record of rights been legalized in conne*xion with 
survey. Act VIII of 1885 has made 'St certain provision on flie 
subject (chap, x); but this can only be apj)Iied under the 
express conditions enacted. The want of a cadastral survey 
incrcasinrgly ^felt. The absence of it must foster la\Y-suits as 
well as delay their disposal; and it rendeil^ impossible those 

• • 

^ Bengal Act V of 1875. In alluvial and riverain lands {dear A survey as 
it is called) a special lali/ exists (IX of 1847) : to these lands Act V does 
not apply. 
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useful agricultural statilLics which are available in all other 
provinccjs \ ^ 

T,he Permanent Settlement in Madras (Zamindaris). — 
We must now turn to the Landlord Settlement in Madras. The 

^ A survey has been ordered (as a commencement) for the Bihar districts ; 
and it may a})pear strarjy^c that this has been denounced with an impatience 
*ihat shows more sen'iimenl than reason. The objection really rests on the 
desire to keep’ up the old-world relations of Zarni'ndar and Raiyat, under 
which everything was in the loose and unordered condition dear to orierflal 
managers : the Zamindar was then able t»j do what he liked and to be the 
absolute master; the peasant was his slave. No*^ doubt there is also a 
brighter side fb the picture ; the Zamindar puts on, his books a very high 
rent— in Bihar it is most often levied in kind — but he works it elastically, and 
only takes the full in good years. This system may have its advantages ; 
but it is too much dependent on the good feeling of the landlord ; and it may 
be questioned whether it can long remain compatible with modern con- 
ditions and modern law. The ol'Jectors also strangely forget some facts, 
and almost ludicrously pervert others. It is easy for them to rely on the Zamin- 
dars’ dislike, but that arises from the very natural feeling above noticed, 
and still more from fear of the heavy cost which will fall chiefly on them. 
It is also easy to stir up the ignomnt tenr.ntry — who do not in ihe^ least 
understand the matter— by appealing to their traditional dread of ‘ measure- 
ment,’ which in the old days was a j)rocess directly inte^jded (by whatever 
device) to make out that they were holdingmore land than they were paying 
rent for. Very exaggerated pictures are drawn of the probable extortions of 
native surveyors ; iorgetting that there is no more reason why a survey 
should be opjuessive in Bihar than it was in the neighbouring Benares 
districts, or in every other part of In<lia where it has been successfully 
carried out. Indeed it should be less .so, since the experience there gained 
will enable the present suivey to be made in the best manner, and with the 
avoidance of earlier errors of management. It is also apparently forgotten 
thabnot only every civilized country in Europe, but every other province in 
India, has found a survey and a record of rights to be indispensable. And 
when it is urged that a surrey will stir up (|uestions and give rise to endless 
litigation, it seems to be overlooked that if such an anticipation is well 
founded, it at least indicates that boundaries, holdings, and questions of 
right must be, it present, in such a state of uncertainty, and so dependent 
on expedients and makeshifts as wxll as on the good-will of landlords, that 
sooner or later the condition of things must become intolerable. 

The onlyp-eal objections — or rather difficulties — to be met are, the question 
of cost, and the more serious question of maintaining the records and maps 
wli'en madei.in a state of continual correctness. But equitable arrangements 
as to cost are not beyond the jiower of Government to devise ; and it is not 
a matter of optimistic opinion, but of simple fact, that in other provinces 
, records can be, and are being (every day with increasing success), kept 
correct. In spite of the difficulties about the Orissa records — made, many 
years ago, t hey are exactly similar to what have been felt, and now overcome, 
in Northern India. And as to the benefits of survey and records wherever 
they haye been made — as in Khiirda and pther great estates — there can be no 
possible doubt. It is skilfully kept out of sight, that the condition of the 
l>etty landholders of Bihar is deplorable ; and certainly no real reason is 
given for the belief that it can be improved without recourse to what every 
other province has found to be the only safeguard. 
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earliest acquisitions of territory were mide much about the same 
time as the grant of Bengal |For many years no Jform of 
regular Settlement was adopted ; but when the districts cede^l by 
Mysore, tind the Carnatic districts, were also* added, notwith- 
standing that a Settlement had been begun on other principles, 
the Central Government determined to :>pply a Permanent 
^ Settlement (on the Bengal model) to the whole. • 

•It was only, however, in the northern districts that jtfiere 
were Zammdars or. chiefs who had a similar position; there 
were also certain lands reserved for the benefit of the Native 
Court of Hyderabad (known as Ilaveli lands) and there were the 
polygars' estates (p. 1 1 1 ). 

The Zamfndaris were settled Ayilhout difficulty; the Jfaveli 
lands were free to be sold to persons who lx?camc the landlords ; 
a few of the greater polygars w’ere settled with just like the 
nor^^iern Zammdars ; and the cjise of the other polygars has 
already been explained (p. 1 1 1). No other real landlord-estates 
existed ; consequently it was impossible to settle the districts 
generally, without making artificial estates or j)arcels (niootah^ 
muithd) of lands, and selling the landlord right by auction 1 
This resulted in a miserable failure ; in a short time the 
purchasers broke down one after another, and the attempt to 
carry the Permanent Settlement any further, w’as abandoned 
The result is that w^e have now between one- fifth and one-third 
of the Presidency held in great Zamindarfs or as polliams^ and* 
there are many smaller relics (scattered through the districts) of 
inferior Zamfndarfs and mooiahs. The* rest is all under 
a separate system Inside the .graat Zamfndarfs there were no 
serious difficulties as regards subordinate rights ; the Iftw reserved 
intact, every kind of right that could •be proved to<.'xist; 3 nd 
every feature of tenure or privilege, as regards fixity of rent or 
holding, can be secured on the sole condition of sufficie^f 

• • 

* L. S. B. I. vol. iii. p. 14 ff. 

2 area of all kinds of landlord estates, appears to be about 19 J 

millions of acres (this, however, a total territorial area includtng much 
that is uncultivated), the raiyaHvdri lands appear to be ‘dose on 30 millions 
of acres — but that is 1*116 Settlement area, i.e. takes in only the village 
(occupied and cultivated) area. 
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evidence of the facts or tcustom. There is no artificial twelve 
years, or^other similar rule. Rqnt-free holdings in the Zamfnddrfs 
were all maintained. The Permanently Settled estates are still 
governed by Madras Regulation XXV of 1802. This is supple- 
mented by Madras Act II of 1864 which provides for the 
recovery of arrears pf Land Revenue, and by Act VIII of 1865 
'which regulates the Zaminddr's dealings with his tenants 
(p. 1^44). The grant of the landlord title anc^l the conditions oF it 
are evidenced by a safiad or title-deed in each .case (p. 65 «.). The 
absence of tenure difficulties may be due to the circumstance 
that the Madras landlords were mostly territorial chiefs who had 
not exercised that close dealing with the land which in Bengal 
resulted in so many subordinate grades of ’right. 

It should be noticed, in conclusion, that there is no rule 
(as there is in Bengal) that landlord estates sold for arrears, 
must be again permanently settled with the purchaser. \^en 
therefore, on the failure of the numerous artificial estates and 
other new Zamfndarfs, in the beginning of the century, some other 
arrangement had to be made, there was nothing to prevent the 
lands being simply treated like any other raiyaiwdrt lands. 
This is the reason why even in the districts that are mostly made 
up of estates under the Permanent Settlement, there are some 
considerable tracts of raiyaiwdrt lands. 


Temporary Settlement of Bengal. 

4 

So much for the PermanenU Settlement with landlords. In 
Bengaf, to ^ which we must once more return, the existence of 
a itumber of scattered estates belonging to Government, or lands 
which from other causes were not liable to the Permanent 
Settlement law (pp. 162, 3), did not attract attention. For a long 
time thesf estates were informally managed witho^ the aid of 
a separate law. But on the acquisition of Katak and the other 
Orissa districts, as well as those no\i forming the North-Western 
Provinces, the Settlement of so large and important a territory 
called for special measures; and after the usual period of 
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tentative arrangements, Regulation VII (jf 1 82 2 was passed. This 
law (which is the foundation of ^11 the systems of Temporary 
Settlement with landlords and village bodies) will be more 
conveniently brought to notice in connexion® with the North- 
West Provinces Settlement system. But it is here to be 
mentioned that this Regulation (with its amending regulations 
notably Reg. I^tof 1833)15 still the law under Vhict Teinporar/ 
Settlements are made in Bengal ; but Bengal Act VHI of 
1879, and now T^ct VIII* of 1885 (chap, x), have made 
important additions, to its provisions : they have giv^ai power to 
Settlement officers, not only to record, but to adjust and enhance, 
rents. In the Orissa districts, and some others to which 
Act VIII of 1885 .does not extend, the Bengal Act VIIl of 
1879 still applies h 

The Settlement may apply to the Revenue or to the Rent 
payments. Mode of assessment. — The ‘ Temporary Settle- 
ments,' j)roperly so called, are made for estates in which there 
is a recognized landlord or proprietor of some kind, who is 
responsible for the Land Revenue j)aymcnt. But very much 
the same procedure is also adopted in fixing rents for lands 
in which there is no Laml Revenue payable, because there is no 
landlord except .the Government itself. The Land Revenue 
assessment is ascertained in Bengal, exactly as in *the 
North-West Provinces ; viz. by calculating the actually paid 
rent-rates on the estate; these form the ‘assets' c/ thob 
proprietor ; and a percentage of the total assets represents the 
Land Revenue demand The method pf valuation for fixing 
rents is described in Sec. Ill, and ij. is unnecessary to repeat the 
details here. Whether there Is a landlord whose rental i^Tcl^pts 
have to be calculated, or whether it, is a Governipent es^te 
where a ^rental has to be fixed for actual .payment by the 

tenants, the work is very much the same. In cither case the 

• 

^ The Chittagong Hill Tracts, the Sanlhal Pergunnahs and Uie Western 
Dwars districts, have special laws of their own ; and^in the Chntiya Nagpur 
districts there is a special Tenant Law, although Act VHI of 1879 ajiplics 
also. • • 

^ The percentage of total assets may not be the exact Revenue, because 
some minor adc^itions or deductions have to be made on other accounts ; but 
the statement is sufficient for our immediate purpose. 
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Settlement officer has t| ascertain the correct rental value of 

land, • - 

• * 

It may be indeed, that in a Settlement with an existing proprietor 
there may be no t)ccasion to do more than discover and record 
existing rents (without any enhancement proceedings) for the 
purpose of calculating the Revenue rates ; but in some cases the 
proprietor will ask to have the rents raised and adjusted, and 
Chen, under Act VI iJ of 18S5 (as well as under the earlier law), 
the Scttlemeiit Officer has power to take action : he can enhance 
rentsy under the conditions stated in the and adjust rates 
of rent where they have not been settled between the parties. 

In princiji^c the procedure of Temporary Settlement, including 
the demarcation of boundaries, the survey, and the record of 
rights under the Bengal law^ is virtually the same as that followed 
in the North-West Provinces system, next to be described. 
The forms of record of rights and other matters of detail may 
be learnt from the Settlement rules made by the Board of 
Revenue^ and the Bengal ‘Settlement Manual." There w^uld 
be no object in giving any further detail here. Only one point 
may be noticed : in Bengal (Temporary) Settlements with a 
middleman or proi)rietor, the proportion of ‘assets" taken as 
Land Revenue, is seventy per cent. This is much higher than 
under the North-West Provinces Settlements ; but in Bengal, the 
‘ proprietors " who hold the Settlement are usually middlemen of 
a clftss for whom thirty per cent, of the assets (together with the 
entire profits from subsequent legal enhancements of rents, 
and all extensions of cultivation during the long period of 
Settlement and other profits not calculated) are an ample 
remuneration.* 

Orissa Temporary Settlements. — The most extensive of the 
Bengal Temporary Settlements is that of the Orissa dictricts, but 
as vhis is not a ‘ landlord " Settlement, I reserve a notice of it 
to the next section. c 

Settlement with the landlords of Oudh. • 

Oudh Settlemeilt not permanent, and reserved to the 
next section. — There is one other settlement dealing with great 

^ These are printed as Appendix I to Rampini * .nd Finucane’s Bengal 
Tenancy Act (1885). 
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landlords, namely the Oudh Taluqc^rs ; but it has hardly 
anything in* common with the landlord Settleihent of Bengal. 
It is not permanent (except in the case of a few estates, as 
a reward 'for special services); there is a coiflpJete survey and 
record of rights ; and the component villages under the land- 
lords are so much considered, that virtually the Oudh Settlement 
^ is regarded, and will be here described, as a'* moc^ified form of 
thtr village Settlement system, in the next section. ^ 


Section III. The village (or Mahal) Settlement 
System. 

• 

Just as the Permanent Settlement of Bengal is the typical 
form adopted where great landlords had to be dealt with, so 
the ^Temporary Settlement as <Jcveloped in the North-West 
Provinces, is the typical form made use of in provinces where 
for the most part communities with landlord rights are 

dealt with ; that is to say where the joint ])0(ly of co-sharers is 
regarded as the landlord and as resi)onsible for one assessed 
sum of Revenue ^ This system can also be easily apj)lied so 
as to make the Settlement with a landlord wlio iiap])cns to have 
acquired rights over a group of villages or a whole parganay its 
features remain unaltered; that is why we consider the Oudh 
Taluqdari Settlement (p. 170) j)refcrably under this head.. 7'h» 
same system was applied to Ajmer, to the Panjab and to the 
Central Provinces, with only local modifictiAions in each. 

The ‘ North-West Provinc€«/-*-T}ic remarks alrca(l^ made 
will have familiarized the readc*rwith the NoR rn-Wics i*Ih<m^XK;>, 
as extending from the Bihar frontier ‘of Bengal as •far as*the 
Jumna river. 7 'he bulk of the districts were occupied by 
villages of the landlord type (pp. 71, 92), some of them in tjjc 
hands of siijgle landlords, others held undivided by a pumber of 

t 

* The map may here be referre<f to, which shows the Permanent 5!ettlement 
in red (the Temporary Settlement in Bengal being yellow) ; the ‘ village ’ 
Settlements arcbblue ; #ind the raiyatwdrt Settlements in different shades of 
green — showing a certain connexion of principle under a variety of form. 
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sharers, and others beipg (divided) pattiddri and hhaidchdrd 
communities (p.‘ 84 ). ^ 

Early history of the Settlements.* — The earlier Regulations 
(i8o 2”5) were stilf under the influence of the single-landlord ideas 
derived from Bengal and from Europe. And at first the villages 
were nearly always settled with one Revenue farmer or with some 
other (single) leadipgt person. Indeed these Regulations (1802-5) 
read very much as if we were still in Bengal with landlords and 
‘actual proprietors* to deal with in each case. Moreover it w;.s 
at firSt declared that the Settlement w(^uld be nlade permanent ; only 
that this was prohibited by the Home authcrities. Fortunately, 
however, light broke in on the scene, and thaj chiefly through the 
exertions of Holt Mackenzie, who may be regarded as standing in 
the same relation to the North-West Provinces system as John 
Shore did to that of Bengal'. 

First proposals for the North-West Proyinces Settlements. 
The first design briefly was this : to make a ten years* Settlement, 
in such a way that experience would be gained and the work 
improved as it went on. There w\as to be a first Settlement for 
three years, then a second for three years more, and then a third 
for four years, which it was hoped would prove satisfactory enough to 
be confirmed for ever. Consequently w hen the time came for making 
the last or four years* Settlement, it was desired tb make it with 
every care and precaution, and a special Commission was appointed, 
with Holt Mackenzie as its Secretary. This Commission was soon 
found indispensable, and became permanently constituted as the 
Board of Revenue (p. 19). Briefly, the results of the inquiry were 
to show: — (i) That village proprietary-bodies existed, and that it 
was impossible to let single co-sharers, farmers, headmen and 
othej:s usurp the place of sole owner'-*. (2) That a survey and record 
of aK rights whatever, w^ere indispensable. (3) That a Permanent 
Settlement as a general measure could not be thought of. The 
whole subject was discussed in a long and able minute by 
Holt Mackenzie which bears the date July i, 1819. 

The passing of Pegulation VII of 1822. — At the same 
time as tliese inquiries were bcii>g made in the North-West, the 

* 'There, hpwever, the parallel ends : for the Permanent Settlement of 
Bengal could have no development, while the North-West Provinces 
system, which in if, initiation is associated with the nannfe of Holt 
Mackenzie, was continually improved till it attained its modern form under 
tk., care of James Thomason. 

2 And in fhe early days after annexation, it must be recolle^^ted, not only 
was village farming ge^^‘ral, but rich men were called on to stand security 
for village paymeiits. Defaults frequently occurred, and indeed were often 
fraudulently brought about on purpose;'' the old sale-law was the only 
method of recovery then in use, and the consequence was that villages fell 
by hundreds into the hands of Revenue farmers, sureties and the like, who 
bought them at the auction and became landlords (p. 94). 
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question of the Orissa districts acquire^ in 1803, also came up : 
the result was that Regulation VI^I of 1822 was 'passed to apply 
to both. • 

Its application to Orissa. — The Orissa Settlements (under 
the Betigal Government) were accordingly made pursuant to 
this Regulation. These Settlements canyot be described in 
this book, though they are full of interest ; hut justice could nof 
b^ done to the subject without going into a number of Retails 
which would be out^of j)lace? But I may here once for all say, 
that the Orissa Settlement was made without any. reference to 
any theory requiring a landlord or middleman. In fact it is 
nciihcr exactly a landlord Settlement, nor a village Settlement, 
nor a raiyaiwari Settlement ; but when the survey was made 
and the details of holdings were ascertained, the Settlement 
Officers simply had respect to actual facts ; they recorded and secured 
all rights as they found them existing. Some features of each of 
the three systems may therefore be traced. A few of the local 
magnates or chiefs were recognized as landlords, and their 
assessment was allowed (as a favour) to be permanent b Bt‘yond 
that there are no ‘Zamindars’; but various persons had 
acquired rights of one kind or another over villages or plots 
of land. The Settlement therefore took the country, village 
by village ; the rent or revenue payable by each kind of 
landholder was determined, and his rights recorded : tlierve 
might be the old thani or resident cultivator, there might ben 
a village headman with certain rights; or a small ‘estate’ 
belonging to a chaudhari or a Kdnungo or*to a grantee of some 
kind. The Settlements then giade have been extended from 
time to time, and will not exjnre till 1897. ^ 

Regulation VII of 1822 in the North-West Prrvincetf. — 
Let us then return to Regulation VII of i?i2 2 as applied to 
North-Western India. 

Ill *some cases, as I have stated, it was necessary to acknow- 
ledge a great landlord or Zamfndar, or to acknowledge one so 
far as to give him a allowance — as it was called (f), 109), 

* I mean thc^pe whe^were subjects ; I am not speaking of the chiefs in 
the Hill Country who are recognized as ruling ‘ I'ributary states.’ 
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In the former case the assessment was on the whole estate, but 
it was for a pefioci of years only. If the villages in the estate 
had preserved their constitution and \Yere not bodies of contract 
tenantry, a ‘ sub-' settlement ' (viufa^sal Settlement was* the term 
used in 1822) would be made, which fixed what the village was 
to pay to the landlord ; only that in that case it would be fixed 
*at a higher figure to allow for the overlord^s profit. In cases 
where the ialuqddri or double tenure was found, the villages 
‘ held the Settlement * direct, but ♦che ialuqddri allowance was 
provided for by making the assessment so^ much higher as to 
inclutle the amount (ultimately fixed at ten per cent, on the Land 
Revenue). This was payable through the treasury, and was 
not collected by the overlord. 

Joint and several responsibility of the village bodies. By 
means of a representative lambarddr. — Where the village 
itself was the onlv landlord, the section on village tenures will 
have made the form of ownership intelligible ; so that it need 
here only be briefly stated that the entire body tv^as settled with 
as a jointly and sererally responsible unit ; and that for each 
village or each paiii or section, a sharer of standing and 
respectability undertook the primary liability and signed the 
Revcnuc*engagcmcnt on behalf of the whole body. Such 
a pTson was called Janiharddr (p. 26). The burden of the 
Revenue is distributed (with the advice and under the supervision 
#of tho. Settlement Officer) among the co-sharers, according to 
the principles of sharing and constitution of the estate (i. e. 
either by ancestral f.sharcs or in proportion to the share or 
holding), (p. 87.) This process is called the hdchh, 

^Perfecj*:' Partition of estate’s. — In case a section of the 
vilKige or even a shareholder (aliove a certain limit) does not like 
the joint responsibility, he is allowed, by the Nprth-West 
Provinces law, to apply to be completely separated, i. e. to have 
what is called ‘ perfect partition ' which sets up a separate estate 
with separate Revenue liability. Perfect partition is not as a rule 
allowed^ (except at Settlement) in the Panjab. 

Amendment of the Regulation. — The Regulation of 1822 
was excellent in principle, but it could not be efficiently worked, 
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partly by reason of some assessment dif|cukies which will appear 
presently, atid partly because of t^he deficiency of local establish- 
ments and the burden of work thrown on the Settlement offy:ers, 
who had to inquire into and decide riglits at the same 
time that they were assessing the Revenue. Two amending laws 
weie passed in 1825 ; but the more important amendment was 
that of 1833 (after a special Committee had sat to inquire into 
tlfe whole matter). ^It is hardly loo much to say tliat it tos the 
passing of Regulation IX of 1833 that enabled the first Settle- 
ments to be made with fair success. • 

Under this Regulation, Native Deputy Collectors were ap 
pointed ; the principle of assessment was revised ; and the 
majority of judicial •cases were transferred from the Settlement 
Officer’s Court \ At the same time also, the village Statistics were 
reformed ; tlie Settlement Officer was empowered to fix rents 
for ^enants, and the village maps and accompanying field- 
registers came into general use. 

The work of Settlement considered as partly judicial, 
partly fiscal. — The principles thus established have never been 
departed from : and although details were from time to time 
altered so that it became necessary in 1873 to draft a new and 
comprehensive Land Revenue law (Act XIX), it remained 
a distinctive feature of the system that the Setl lenient invdvcd 
two branches of work, (i) quasi-judicial and (2) Fiscal. The 
first was concerned with the ascertainment and record of rights,* 
the second with the valuation of land and the assessment of the 
Revenue demand and the adjustment of rents of tenants 

^ Leaving the Settlement Offices only* the doty of recording uiii''f*;.jted 
rights or at least of summary inquiry on the basis of existing possession : it 
there was still a dispute and arbitration was tjoI resorted to, tlv «-ase wftuld 
be tried in the Civil Court, and the Settlement Records would be fdled up 
in accordance with the final decree. • 

® Thomason’s Directions to Revenue Officers. — As experience 
supplied the necessary data, a vakiable book known as ‘ Directidks 
to Skllement Officers ’ was completed by Mr. Thom.ason ('i(ho liecame 
Lieutenant - Governor) ; and this was supplenuinted by ‘ Directions 
to Collectors.’ In 1858 when some new Settlements weie being made, 
certain modifications were intfoduced by what were known as the 
* Saharanpur Rules.’ An important survey change (the use of the plane- 
table) was introcluced »lso. To embody these improvements a new edition 
of the Directions was issued in 1858. This work long remained a standard 
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The work naturally (J.wides itself into stages — Demarcation, 
Survey, Record of holdings and rights, Assessment, and concluding 
proceedings. 

Demarcation." — The first stage (preliminary to the survey) 
consisted in setting up the outer boundary marks of villages and 
estates (pp. ii, 147^ and interior marks indicating the limits of 
noldings, shares, tenancies, &c. Legal powers to enter on land 
for survey and measurement purposes, as well as to require the 
erection of marks, were duly given by the Regulation, as they are 
also in the T.and Revenue Act. 

The persons entitled to record were those in possession. A 
disputed boundary was settled by a summary inquiry on the 
basis of possession ; if possible, arbitration was resorted to ; if 
not, the aggrieved party had to go to the Civil Court h 

Survey.-— Then followed the Survey : this was not a mere 
topogra])hical survey, but resulted in producing for each vijlage 
the SiiAjRA or large scale map, showing every field with a red 
ink number, and accompanied by a descrii)tive list or index of 
all fields called the Khasra. 

At first the survey was made by two independent agencies. 
A professional survey staff made the ‘Revenue survey* of the 
district as far as the outer boundaries of the villages ; the interior 
details were furnished by native surveyors on the Settlement Staff. 
Butrfor the later Settlements (in the North-West Provinces and 
Oudh) what is called the Cadastral Surrey ^ 2 iS, introduced, i.e. the 
entire work was done, village by village, by professional surveyors 
^under^the Survey Department. This was much more costly, but 
the work was absolutely reliable, and will never have to be repeated. 

Modified Cudastral System. — Chiefly on account of economy, 
a modified system ha^'been adopted in the Panjdb and the Central 
Provinces (and probably elsewhere). Under this system, the work 
is o11T:e more divided, but in a better way. A scientifically trained 
staff lays down (not the outer boundaries of villages which can 
only be used for check and comparison, but) certain base-lines and 
fixed points of importance, which serve as absolutely reliable data 
for the detailed interior survey ; and for this work the Settlement 

text-book in the North-West Provinces and the other Provinces. It is* still 
referred to as the exponent of principles, though its details have become 
superseded by later Acts and Revenue Circular Orders. 

* In some provinces the various grades Settlement Officers were vested 
with sj>ecial ])owers, as Civil Courts^ to decide all classes of land suits. 
This depended on the nature of the Settlement work and the possibility of 
the Officers having time to dispose of the cases that arose. 
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staff and the local patwdris'^ (p. 27) suffice. They fill in the field 
to field details, as well as roads, wells, tanks, groves, inhalfited 
sites, and other features of the villiigc area. This systenifis much 
cheaper and quite satisfactory in working’^. , 

♦ 

Mod^ of preparing the village map. — In order to make 
the village map, (i) a list of persons holdings land is drawn up 
(each person being classed as tenant, co~shariffg owper, &c., anci' 
‘against a tenant’s name is noted the owner he belongs to). 
(2) The fields are measured mnd mapped ; and pari passu, each 
field, with details oHts area, soil, and crop, See., is eytered : — 

(a) in a jjermanent khasra or field index in which each plot 
is numbered as it is on the map. 

(^) in a list which* begins with /he name of each holder, so 
that all the fields under one holder (of whatever class) 
are brought together. 

Fym these data all other Settlement Records of rights 
and holdings, afterwards to be mentioned, can be com- 
piled. As the lists of fields and the holders of them are 
made out, every kind of right — whether of a co-sharer in the 
estate, or of a rent-free holder, or of a tenant with some kind of 
privilege — is brought to record. Either the right is undisjiutcd 
and is entered at ' once, or it may be necessary to file a suit 
to determine it. In that case the entry cannot bc completecf till 
the result of the suit is known. The records always proceed 
on the basis of undisputed rights or at least of those a<?tually* 
in possession. ^ 

The principles of assessment. The Iiand Kevenue is a 
fraction of the total estate ' assets.’ And those are cl^effy 
the rental receipts. — The next part of the prodbss is the 
ASSESSMENT. The details of the .sulfjcct can only really *be 
« • 

^ To give an idea of the staff, I may instance the Panjab, with which I am 
familial'. In other places where the population is denser, the staff would 45.^. 
stronger. A Jjettlement Officer (probably with one or more superior grade 
Assistants) takes in hand four tahslls\ each tahsil ’■#111 have about eighty 
patwdris. One Inspector {^Kdnttngd) looks after every six patwdris : and 
in each tahsil are four superior Officials of the grade of Tahslldar for 
supervising the details of Settlement work. 

2 The advantage ofwnaking the map by the same agency that has after- 
wards to keep it correct, is obvious. 
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learned (and this is true^f all systems whatever) by practice in 
the field^ by performing the different calculations, JMid learning 
how to make use of them, Uihdcr skilled direction. Only the 
general idea or principle of the procedure can be set forth in 
a work of this kind. I have already stated that thowgh the 
basis of the Land Revenue is the old ‘ Raja's sixth,' modern 
Systems have departed almost entirely from any attempt to 
valuQ a sliare of the produce in money. Only traces of such * 
a design are still observable in one'*or two Settlements. In the 
case of the- village (or mahdl) Settlements which we are now 
considering, the assessments are based, in all cases, more or 
less directly, on the actual rental value of the lands in the 
village. I'here is some difference as regards the mode of 
I)rocedure in the North-West Provinces, Oudh, Central Provinces 
and Panjab ; but the underlying principle is the same, and the 
Revenue is technically said to con.sist of a fraction (usually 
fifty per cent.) of the ‘ assets ’ of the estate as annually received. 
The ^assets' mainly consist of the total rents actually received, 
together with the calculated rental value of lands held by the 
proprietors themselves, or allowed by them to be rent free ; to 
these may be added any other sources of profit, such as valuable 
waste lands, income from grazing, fruits and wild produce, &c. 
I'ho rental assets are of course the principal thing. 

Modified methods of ascertaining these in different Pro- 
Vinces.- I will first briefly state the general ideas on which the 
practice of assessment is based, and then explain separately and 
a little more ftilly how the work is carried out in each Province. 
The ‘ rental value ' spoken ofjs now based on rates of rent actually 
pai3^'i?i each village, i.e. as paid at the time of Settlement, 
without reference to what they may subsequently become by 
the effect of legal enchancement. That is the fJorth-West 
Provinces plan pure and simple. In the Central Provinces, 
this plan was modified under the necessity of securing a more 
perfectly egtial incidence of rents \ because while iri the North- 
West Province, the rents uliimat^^ly paid after the Settlement 
are largely matters of agreement (or at least of decision in the 
Rent Courts) between landlord and tenant, in the Central 
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Provinces, all rents are fixed by the S<gtlement Officer for the 
ensuing teriAi of Settlement, and this officer has therefore not 
only to determine existing rentsfas a basis of calculating^ the 
Revenue, 'but rents suitable to be actually paid during the 
whole t#rm, by the tehants. In the Panjab, again, so much of 
the land is held by .the proprietors themselvcjs, or is in the hands 
^of tenants who pay in kind, that a direct process o^ calculating 
ca^h rentals cannot l^e followed ; and it is necessary to asc^ytain 
a fair rate for all lands of. given class, on the l)asis of some 
specimen holdings \\'hich are found here and there to be paying 
real cash rents, or which pay grain rents of such a kind that, 
when valued in money, they will fairly represent a real rental 
value. And these represintative valines arc applied (with suitable 
local variations) to all the lands of the villages. 

Origin of the method. — With regard to village assessments 
generally, it will be remembered that the system we are 
describing was necessitated by the imj)ossibility of repeating 
the old Permanent Settlement practice of merely bargaining 
for lump sums fixed on general considerations, without any 
reference to the actual valuation of the land. Obviously the 
only alternative to fixing a lump assessment empirically, is to 
ascertain the sum ‘payable, with reference to the annual value of 
the estates according to their position and the kinds of soil they 
contain ; the modern methods of valuation were only gradually 
discovered and perfected. • 

Attempt to value the net produce of each kind of soil. — 
In order to make a land valuation undo Regulation VI F of 
1822, they began, at first, with ajaborious attempt to find oii^the 
gross produce of land, and to value it in money ; therf (k*(!ucting 
from this value the cost of production, they arrived at ir net value. 
But this w)uld not w'ork. So many accidents»and [leculiarities 
affect different localities, that unless a calculation for ea<^h 
individual fii^ld could be made — i. e. for millions of ^elds, no 
correct, and certainly no equal, valuation woAld result. 

Modified hi 1833 : methfid called ‘ aggregate to detail.' — 
A new departure was accordingly determined on, in 1833. 
And from that time up to the present day, the practice of 
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assessment has graduaPy improved. As might be expected, 
there were distinct stages of this growth. * 

For the first Settlements ^there was a rough method of 
calculating a general sum total, which it was thought might 
fairly be taken from an entire pargana or other local aitia ; this 
sum was tentatively, distributed over the villnge lands, and Was 
modified till it gave acreage-rales that appeared justifiable. 
But that method was soon abandoned, because attention \Vas 
more and more drawn to the renis^paid by jenants as a natural 
standard of the value of different ta?ids. 

Attention gradually drawn to rental value of land. At 
first theoretical rents (rents as they ought to be) were con- 
sidered. — But some years ago, the rents were still very much 
customary rents, i. e. they did not represent anything like 
a cornjietition rental value of the soil. As, however, time went 
on, this feature began to disappear ; land came to be mop in 
demand for a largely increasing population; the rents paid 
gradually became more and more proportionate to the real 
value and advantage of different soils in different situations. 
But the difficulty was to find out what the rents really were, in 
all cases; for those recorded in the village accounts of past 
years were either incorrect, or the information was altogether 
waiting; and even when a rent-rate was found out, it was 
at first considered that this might be far below what the land 
'Would probably be made to pay, directly the Settlement was 
over. So it became customary to calculate full rent-rates, such 
as it was supposed would he obiamed in the years immediately 
following the Settlement. . . 

The" assessment so obtained might be correct in theory, but 
its working success depended largely on whether the landlords 
succeeded, cithc* by aid of the Settlement officerls friendly 
iijterposition, or by the action of the Rent Courts, in getting his 
tenants rents at least up to the standa,rd of those 

calculated by the Settlement officer. And the result was that 
unequafi results were obtained, in^^spite of the great care and 
intelligence that were undoubtedly brought to the work. In 
the latest Assessment rules (issued in 1886) the practice has 
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been so far modified, that the rents taken as the baas of 
calculation,# in making out a village rent roll (in which each 
acre of each kind of ((;ultivate|[) soil bears its proper rate) 
should bo acitmlly paid rent-rates without any tl#corctical increase 
for supjiosed future enhancements. 

Practical steps towards obtaining correct village rent rolls. 
— Let us now ’shortly sketch the process oT thc^ rental asset 
^ valuation in the Nonh-West Provinces. In the first place, the 
area under Settlement has U* be divided into tracts, blocks, or 
‘Circles,' in which^the general circumstances of flimate, and 
physical or economical conditions, are similar. • 

Assessment ‘ Circles.’- In one circle there will be the advantage 
of proximity to markjct, facility of transport, and a ready demand 
for all kinds of produce: another* may be marked by low-Jying 
unhealthy situation, or may be dry upland with pj vearious rainfall. 
In one circle, water can only be found at considerable depths, and 
irrigation is costly or at least laborious ; in another, the entire area 
is iTihistencd by river percolation.* The same soils may occur in 
all the circles : rich soil in certain fi(‘lds, stiff clay, sandy loam and 
the like, may rc-appear in each ; but the conditions which affect 
the whole circle may necessitate different rent-rates for the same 
soil in each circle. 

List of soils to be adopted. — Then again, it must be 
determined what W/i- should be distinguished; the object is 
always to have as few as may be, and those really distinct,»and 
easily indicated by the agricultural pofmlation, who almost 
invariably have local names for each kind the practicj^l dis» 
tinctness of which they recognize. And there may be degrees 
of goodness of each kind. Still the numl)cr of*different rent- 
rates necessary to cover all the foils and all the degrees of 
goodness of each soil, can beTeduced to a very moiler^fle li'mii, 
and yet furnish an appropriate value /or every asse,ssable Acre 
in the village. . — 

ZQaes of Cultivation pract^ally made use of, —There w^is, 
in the North-West Provinces, a circumstance which facilitated this 
classification. It was observed that villages often had their cultiva- 
tion in three broadly distin^ished belts or zones (in ve/*nacular 
hdr). The first was the homestead zone, that nearest the village and 
easily accessible to jnanure and irrigation : long working and the 
supply of manure and water usually obliterated other distinctions, 
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and one rate (and that the highest) would represent all land in 
this condition. The ne£.t zone was the ‘middle-land,’ in which 
perhaps, natural soils had to be distinguished. The third was the 
‘ outside ’ zone ; here soils had to be di^rtinguished, cultivation was 
pooi'er and niorr precarious, and water and manure were only 
occasionally available \ 

Tables of rent for each kind of soil in each village. 
•Standard rent raises for kinds of soil in each circle. Called 
‘ the prevailing rates.' — The cxi.sting and past rent rolls of ' 
the villages were scrutinized, and abstracted in the office, so as 
to give a table of rents for each kind of land] local inquiries 
and inspections to test and verify the rates were also carried 
out. In this way certain standard rates were ascertained, 
by adopting the rates of carefully selected average fields of each 
principal class of soil. Thes6 rates were such as were known 
to be fair, and were considered to be average or sample rates, 
being uninfluenced by any exceptional or purely local circum- 
stances. Such standards were* called the ‘ prevailing rates '6f the 
circle. 

‘ Corrected rent roll.’ Villages above and below the 
average.- — Now it is obvious that if by a judicious comparison 
of rents actually paid, we have obtained a scries of rates re- 
presenting each kind (and degree of kind) of soil recognized, and 
thos^c rates represent neither very high nor very low rents, we 
have a scale of rates, which when applied to the soil areas of 
^a village, ought, so to speak, to represent a fairly accurate rental 
value of at least some villages in each circle. I'hose will be in fact 
all the average villages. Even then, the valuation total will not 
equal exactly the rental account as shown by the most accurate 
•’ilkigti jcqrds. For in each village, there are lands held (of the 
proprietor's goodwill) ren^-free ; and there are also the sir lands 
or home . farm (pj. 79) of each co-sharer, either unrented, or 
paying nominal sums. As Government does not profess to 
c-^empt these from paying Revenue, the proper rental value has 
to be puV on suc^i lands. The rent roll of the village so 

* Caro was taken to insp>ect the villages minutely and mark on the map 
the limits of the three zones, so that each ‘ number ’ or field in the map 
could be arranged in a list showing its zone, its soij difference (where that 
was needed), and the appropriate rent-rate set against.it. 
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supplemented, will, however, fairly corresj)ond, as regards rates, to 
the actual r^nt roll of the tenant holdings ; but (as I have above 
stated), this will be for average villages. In each circle, however, 
there are 3ure to be villages above or below the average ; vilkiges 
in whic^i special features, confined to the village — such as caste 
of cultiva*tor, number of tenants paying grain-rents ^ large pro- 
portion of land ‘not* rented and in the hands of the proprietory 
* themselves — make it imjiossible to say that rates derived from 
the total of actual tenant re^^nts shown in the looks, re|ffesent 
a fair valuation, in such cases a specially ‘ corrected rent 
roll ' has to be prc'pared ; and this may be done, *by, referring 
to the prevailing or standard rates of the circle, or else getting 
‘village rates' as they arc called, i. c. rates for the i)anicular 
village, which are cither rates deriv<!d from the average incidence 
of the total recorded rental (for full jiaying lands) on the total 
paying area, or arc rates observed to be paid on neighbouring 
and ^similar holdings. 

In some cayes the recorded rents may be incorrect. — But 
there is yet (unfortunately) another cause why the recorded 
rental roll of the village may not answer to a roll prepared 
according to prevailing rates ; it may be that the village papers 
are incorrect, or even fraudulently understate the real (or actual) 
rents paid ; in that case no one can complain justly, if the Settle- 
ment officer sets aside the village records, and ai)plies, as lie is 
empowered to do, the ‘prevailing ’ rales of the circle. 

Allowance made in valuing Sir lands. — In sj)eaking* above 
of the application of rates to land which doer* not pay rent 
because it is the proprietor s home farm (or sir), I should mention 
that it has been customary *10 make some allowapc^f^r^thg, 
benefit of the owners ; the land is not valued at full (tenant) r^tes 
for similar soil, but (under existing rules) at from ten Jo fifteen 
per cent, below those rates. 

Rdnt Hate Reports. — It mus? also be mentioned, that the ‘ pre- 
vailing ' rates, &c., intended to be made use of in calculfition, have 
to be reported to the chigf Revenue authority for sanction 

^ Which itseU is indication of some exceptional precariousness of the 
crop {pp. 35, 3J note), such, as flood, drought, or dcpiedation by wild beasts. 
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before they are made use of. The reports give all the data and 
statistical information (ill a suitable form) on which t}ie rates pro- 
posed were ascertained. i 

Bental assets not quite tlie whole ; some addition may 
have to be made for other profits. — The total^ rental- 
assets of a village being thus ascertained, there may' be some 
jEiddition to the total' to be made on account oi ‘ manorial ' profits 
(as it is often the custom to call them), and possibly to allow for ' 
some'‘valuable waste which is not a^sessablt acre by acre at full 
rates, but still should not be allowed 'lO be wholly disregarded. 

Proportion of the assets which represents the Land 
Revenue. — Of the total assets, the Government at first took sixty- 
six per cent, as its Land Revenue ; but in those days the assets 
were very loosely estimated ; and moreover the Settlement holders 
were very often farmers, sadr ludlguzars (as they were called), 
and others, whose right and responsibility were adequatcl}’ 
recognized by the remaining thivty-three per cent, left them. ''But 
in later times when the real jaoprietors were settled with, and 
assets were more accurately calculated, the rule came to be (and 
still continues) that from forty-five to fifty-five per cent, should be 
taken — fifty per cent, being the standard; anything above or below 
that requires to be sjiecially reported and expressly sanctioned. 

The jama’. — The percentage of the total assets is not always 
mechanically taken as the village assessment, for there may be 
some further local peculiarity of circumstance or some feature 
of pasf history which can be best allowed for by making a small 
lump addition to, or diminution in, the total. In any case the 
total assessment as finally sanctioned is called the jama\ It is 
dist’.Ti^ay^d ^as already stated (p. *1174) among co-sharers; so 
that^, ordinarily the several co-sharers pay their own quota 
through their lainharddr, and the joint responsibility has but rarely 
to be enforced. 

Adjustment of rents to suit ‘•the Settlement rates. — Ic will 
be noticedahat in the North-West Provinces, although the rents 
used as a basis of calculation arenas far as possible rates in 
actual (present) use, there is nothing to prevent the landlords 
from enhancing their ordinary tenants’ rents* in future, so long 
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as the Rent Law allows it, or the lenaryts agree. At the STettle- 
ment only •certain privileged tenants are entitled to have their 
rents actually fixed for by jhe Settlement Officer, the rest 
depend on voluntary settlement with the landlord, and with 
recourse to a suit for enhancement under the Rent Law, if 
necessary. But ag a matter of fact in j^st Settlements, the 
^ officer in charge did a great deal, as friend *bf boJ.h parties, ff) 
bfing about an adjustment \ ^ 

This refers to t^he past? — This account of the assessment 
refers to what has l^een done in all modern Scltk ni^nts up to the 
latest series. In the future it is hoped that revisions •of Settle- 
ment will be effected with greater facility. That ultimately no 
new demarcation, survey, or land valuation and soil classification 
will be required, is probable. It will only lx? nee cssar}' tg revise 
the existing rates on some general principle of a ])ercentage 
addiuon ; and only in the less develo])ed estates wall it lie 
necessary to provide for the assessment of new cultivation ^ 
System applied to Oudh.— The system just sketched out 
was applied to Ornii, only that there, the Settlement was only 
occasionally with the villages ; in most cases a single Taluqdar 
landlord w^as settled with (in one sum) {'or an estate comprising 
a greater or less number of villages; and these were in different 
stages of preservation as regards their rights in the se(iond 
degree. The Taluqdar’s Revenue payme nt was based on the 
aggregate of the sums leviable as rent from each Ullage# 
Attention was therefore paid more to individual villages and 
their rent according to what past paynvnts hlid been, and 
what they now might be wath r^jference to local circumsti^rK:es, 
and less to general rates of rent for soils, prevailing •throughoiif' 
circles. It might be that some w’hole villages under tlie 'ralucfdar 
were entitled to a ‘sub-settlement' (p. 132); and theirtlie pay- 
ment they had to make was fixed so much higher as would allow' 

* * * 

* Otherwise if the tenants are strong they resist the just denSands of an 
easy»going landlord ; or if weak they are made to pay rents that may 
approach a rack-rent. • 

In L. S. B. L vol. i. p, 355 ff., I have given an outline of the ])roposa]s 
made and of thfj discu§sions which have taken place, regarding the future 
procedure of revision Settlements. , 
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for the Taluqdar’s profit^ as well as. the Government share’. In 
most cases, however, there were only sub-proprieters of plots 
(p. 132) whose Revenue paymd^it was fixed so as to allow at least 
for the minimunl legal profit. A Taluqdar can never get less 
than ten per cent, profit after paying the Revenue; hov’ much 
moj-e he gets on the whole estate, depends on the numbei of 
tillages entitled to' sub-settlement and the number of sub-pro- 
prietors and occupancy-tcnants. 

Applied to the Central Provinces. Equal incidence of 
Rents how, to be secured. — The modific^^tion of the system, 
as applied to the Central Provinces, is chiefly if not solely 
caused by trie necessity of securing to the utmost degree 
possible, an equal incidence of rents. The. result of the some- 
what artificial creation of proprietors over the villages was, that 
a large measure of jirotection had to be accorded to the tenantry 
(pp. 94, 140). And this is given effect to by legal provision that 
the rents of all occupancy-tenants shall be fixed for the term of 
Settlement by the Settlement Officer; and as' the Act gives 
power to settle all other rents also, and certain conditions arise 
in consequence of such fixing, it is admissible to say broadly, 
that in practice all rents arc fixed at Settlement and for the term 
of it. The Settlement Officer’s task is therefore not merely to 
fix rates for the jiurposes of Revenue calculation — rents which 
may be more than realized by the landlord afterwards ; he deter- 
, mines, rents which are actually payable, and at the same time 
serve as the basis of assessing the Land Revenue. Hence it is 
especially important that the incidence of the rates should be, as 
far as possible, equal in all villages. It was perceived that this 
''ubieci 6oull best be secured, if by’^omc process we could reduce 
all ooils, so to speak, to a ' common denominator,' — that is, if we 
could ar^'Ttain the relative value of one soil to another, and thus 

* If the village were independent, ij. would get fifty per cent, of the assets 
(the Government taking fifty per cent. — p. 184). But as it is holding Under 
a landlord,'^ reference to the lease, or to past custom, may show that the 
landlord, is entitled to twenty-five per cent, (it can never be less than ten per 
cent.) ; ir that case the village would be ^-^sessed at seventy-five per cent, of 
the assets, of which fifty goes to Government and twenty-five to the Taluqdar, 
If the village terms were such that they got less thap twenty-five per cent., 
they would not be entitled (under the law of i866) to a sub-settlement at all. 
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by multiplying the area of each soil in a village, by an appropriate 
number or factor,’ could reduce each total area to a number of 
unils of the same practical vahe or productive capacity. As 
a matter of fact, this has been found possible. • It was obs<?rved 
that wljile people are shy atout telling the true rent paid for 
this or that soil per acre, they will disclose (and other means are 
also open for discovering) how one soil is ^ilucd^ relatively t« 
aaother. Let us suppose for example two villages in a ‘ circle " 
(p. 181) A and B. ^Each hue 1,000 acres; but A’s is made up 
of 300 acres ‘blacky soil' and 700 ‘ red soil/ B's, pn the other 
hand, consists of 600 black and 400 red. By experiiiienJid reaping 
of crops, by analysis of rents and other sources of information, 
it is found that the productiveness of ‘black’ to ‘ red’ soil is as 
20:12. We can then reduce the area of A and B to ccptal area 
units and see whether the existing rent is equal in incidence or not. 

, / 300x20= 6,000 

For A’s area= 700 x 12= 8,400 

( 14,400 units of equal value. 

f 600 X 20= I 2,000 
But B’s =<400x12= 4,800 

\ 16,800 units of equal value. 

Now suppose that each village rental is at present R. 1^00. 
Dividing this by the number of equal soil unils, the unetidal 
incidence at once appears: A is in fact paying — 

anaSj while B is paying -i’if}Io\y = o'95 a?ias. And so if we can 
find out a general fair rale, we can raise (^ne or* other or both. 
Suppose we find (by comparison of the highest rented villages) 
that 2*0 anas is a full but proper rale, the first villagiJ \fl)ul(rTJC'" 
raised to R. 1,800 and the second to, R. 2,100, and^y^ t wc^are 
sure that fhe general 1 ates are equal. ^ ^ k 

Determination of ‘ factor ’ numbers. — The general factors 
or nufnbers^by which each soil *must be multiplied to give the 
equal value units, are determined for whple tahsih or other 
convenient areas, and can^e modified slightly to aVow for 
accidental peculiarities of soils. Thus if 24 is the factor 
for good ‘ kahhar ’ ^rice-land it may be taken as 22 if the 
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situation is not as favourable for the retention of water, 
and as 1 6 if it is on a bad slope, &c. In each tahsib they make 
out a list of the soils which it^is necessary to distinguish ; and 
under each, the ' varieties of position, surface, slope, &c., which 
represent different grades or conditions of the same sroil, are 
noted. If land is very valuable and competition rents run high, it 
itiay be needed to ‘make a rather extensive list of such varieties ; 
but that is not usually the case ; rents arc uniformly low ahd 
not very varied — in all but the bestnieveloped districts. 

Rent ratps per unit. — As to the ‘ unit \ rates of rent, they 
have tabl<«s of all the village areas reduced to equal units ; and 
from these it can be seen what the maximum rates are; an 
analysis of them will give an experienced officer who has 
studied the ground, a very good idea of a suitable standard 
figure that may rejiresent a fair value and yet not cause too 
great a rise all at once. A standard unit rate being adopted, it 
is easy to modify it for any particular village by a small change 
u])wards or downwards so as to meet local peculiarities of caste 
or other special circumstances which affect agricultural life and 
can only be reached in this way. Thus, supposing the actual 
unit incidence of the last Settlement period is 0.65 ana ; and 
with reference to increased cultivation and rise of prices, o*8o 
woqld be a more suitable standard rate for the new Settlement ; 
this' might, in some villages, be raised to 0-82 or 0-85 and 
^-jillowed to fall to 0-75 or even to 0-70 in others. Given the 
‘ factors ’ and the ‘ unit rate of rent ’ it is a mere matter of 
arithmetic to don vert, .the figures back into actual rate of rent for 
each area of soil in the village^ as it appears in the map and 
* i’riaex-rtgis\er [Shajra and Khaha), The rental value being 
thus ascertained, the Revenue rate is easily calculated and the 
village madp up as already described. , 

Applied to the Panjab. — In the Pan7ab, again, we have the 
same Settlement s}^stem as regards survey, recorejs, &c. * but 
there was a certain ‘difference in the method of assessment, 
which hj however, one of detail. Unlike the North-West 
Provinces, the bulk of village lands is not held by cash-paying 
tenants. And even where such tenants appear in the returns, 
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it is often because they pay only at Revenue rates (whidi of 
course are ^ cash) and not a competition rent in any shape 
and where there are payiijg tenarts, their rent is in kinif. Con- 
sequently. it is not so easy — arid at the first ^Settlements’ was 
not possible at all^to calculate cash rental values directly. 

Standard rates^ derived from specimen holdings. Pre- 
liminary sanction to these required.- The^Setllcmcnt olhcw 
therefore calculates direct Revenue rates per acre for each 
kind of soil in t^e village estate; and these are based 
on what the rent^jl ‘assets’ would be if a casli rent was 
uniformly paid ; and (as usual) the revenue is al)ou> lifty per 
cent, of these assets. Just as before, ‘ circles ' (in which the 
conditions are approximately the same) are arranged, and 
broadly distinguishable classes of soil are adopted w'ithiji each 
circle. Then certain central or standard rates are made out by 
taking a snjficieiii nunibcr of fair specimen holdings representing 
each kind of soil, and finding out what they actuiilly pay in cash 
(if it is possibib) ; and if not, what the fair cash value of the 
grain rental is. (Observe the same princi})lc of basing observa- 
tion on what is the actual fact). This work if well done, really 
furnishes a very fair standard of rental value as ajiplying to 
all similar lands. * But owing to their being calculated rates, 
they are themselves made the subject of a special prclimipary 
report. When sanctioned, they arc used, not as actual rates,’ blit 
as a sort of standard around which the actual rates jhoukl 
hover; — they give certain limits much above or much below 
which a fair assessment should not go. Firifl the average 
villages of the circle arc dealt with — those in which, on the 
whole, there is no reason why rates above or below t^e 
should be adopted. And to them tjjie standard- rales wilb be 
more approximately applied, but .still with rcga^tli,lo the 
character of particular fields and their condition, and existing 
rents the caste of the cultivat?)rs also, will often make sofne 
modification necessary 

^ See p. 141, where the reasori^f this appears. 

2 See Z. S, B. I. vol. ii. p. 572 for the reasons why this notice of 
caste has to be faken. • 
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Second report on .A^ssessment rates. — But in each circle 
there will be villages, some much above, and some rtugh below, 
the average ; and then the cei^tral rat^s will need to be raised 
or lowered consWerably in their application. And such changes 
will have to be justified in a further Report on actuoil rates 
made use of. 

'' When once rates are satisfactorily settled, the village jama! 
is calculated by the simple process of multiplying the area t)f 
each kind of soil in the village by the appropriate rate. On 
the total sum so obtained, some general increase or decrease 
may be ordered, as already explained (p. 184). 


It will have been noticed tliat in all provinces, the rates and the 
final jama are all the subject of careful report, so that every 
chance of mistake is obviated ; moreover the proprietors who are 
being assessed Ijave considerable opportunity, under the Revenue 
Procedure Law, for appealing; so that it is Unlikely (in the 
present day at any rate) that an assessment will be unreasonable 
without its coming to notice and being at once revised. 

Allowance for improvements. — It should also be noticed 
that assessments are always arranged so as to allow the co-sharer 
or occupant who has spent his labour or capital in making an 
impi ovcmcnt, to get the benefit of it. (Sec Chap. IX, at the end.) 

To yorne extent, of course, it is unavoidable to tax improvements ; 
for the long-continued labour and careful cultivation which have 
brought up whet was once a desert, to its present state— perhaps of 
garden land paying ‘■die highest Revenue rate— is as much an 
‘ improvement ’ and an expenditure of private means, as is the new 
or'-ie\^ embankment on which a richer proprietor has just 
spent 500 rupees in a lump payment. But it is possible directly to 
encourage *die expenditure of capital ; and for that reason, all 
provincts. have their rules under which a certificate of such works 
being executed, is granted, and then the land will be rated at a 
Se.Hlement, only on its unimproved aspect — as if the work had not 
been done, so that the whole extra benefit goes to the maker of the 
improvement for the^pciiod of years wdiich the certificate specifies. 
After that, the land will pay its propp rate according to its class. 
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I'luctUAting Aissessments. 

Bxcegitional tracts subject to river action, or in a desert 
climate. ’ Fluctuating: systems must be self-acting to a great 
extent. — In many provinces there arc con^dcrabJe tracts (>f 
‘country, or even small groups of lands, where the crops arc 
always very precarious, either owing to liability to drought or to 
floods, or to changes caused by the cajuicious action of tlic 
rivers. In such cases, no fixed assessment for a l('riT> of years, 
adapted to the average of ordinary conditions, cati be applied. 
If a very low rate we^re fixed, even that could not be paid in the 
worst years ; while there might otcasionally be a whole seri(is 
of years of fine harvests in which such rates woiikl be quite 
inadequate. It is true that all assessments are strictly moderate, 
and are designed expressly io meetVie average cond if ions of harves I 
success, A mci'e deficiency (or even a considcralile failure) in 
any one year, ought not to aflect the payment, at any rate lieyond 
what can be adjusted by suspending the demnnd or making a 
partial remission. But the tracts we are speaking of, are subject 
to such violent changes, that no average considerations of this 
kind meet the case. Ingenuity has there been cx(;reised to d(;vise 
a system of assessment which should be, as far as possible, detr- 
acting, and should rise and fall with the result of each liar vest, 
without having recourse to a separate detailed Settlement for each 
season, with its attendant inconvenience ^and expense. Two 
points have to be considered, (ij the extent of land sown ; 
(2) the degree of success attained on that area : fo’# "iV 

that the whole area has been sown, bijt only a (iuart(;r-rrop 
been reaped : on the other hand it may be that only o^ir*;balf the 
normal area was cultivated, but the result on that limited area 
was v<^ry good. All systems of ^ fluctuating assessment ' depc^nd 
on a measurement, after each harvest,* the area actually 
under cultivation, and on a ij^eral estimate of the crop— as full, 
one-half, one- quarter, or practically nil. Certain rales, already 
devised, are tli^n a|/plied. 
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The System designed in the' Ajmer district. In Ajmer an 
ingenious system has been adopted, of fixing a standard area of 
cultivation which is recorded as reduced to units of dry Cunirrigated) 
cultivation b For this, at a certain (quite easy) rate per acre, 
a ‘ standard ’ Rejjenue -total is i'xed. it is then deterniined that 
this rate tnay be allowed to vary wifhbt certain Ihnits : e. g. if 
the rate is 10 anas^ it may not rise above iij a 7 ias or faiM below 
82 anas. Suppose that the average area of cultivation of all kinds 
(\vhen reduced to .'Wy units) is 560 acres, andVhat the dry rate is 
10 anas per a:rc, then the standard revenue will be 560 x 10 anas , 
= R. 350. But in a good year, the cultivation will rise to (say) 6>o 
{calculated in dry acres) ; applying J^his to the standard Revenue 
(of R. 350) the rate would be only Zk per acre : but as 8^ is 
the minimum, the Revenue payable would be .^670 x 8| — R. 366, or 
R. 16 more than the standard. But next year the season is bad 
and the cultb-ation falls to 460 (dry acres) ; here if we were to 
apply the standard Revenue of R. 350, it would come to 12]^ anas 
per acre ; but the maximum is 11 J, so that the Collector would only 
take 460 X ii.l or R. 323, and r^^mit the rest. 

Further provision is also made for the case where, though the 
area can be measured as so much land having a crop of some kind, 
the crop itself was only ‘one-half^ or ‘ onc-(]uarter * or so poor as 
not to be counted. The areas arc first divided by these fractions 
before applying the rate. 


Instalments. 

Revenue not paid in one annual sum. — It is a matter of im- 
portance to fix the dates at which the Land Revenue is paid, 
ThL is not required in one sum, but in instalments. And these 
are fixed with reference chiefly to the harvests; for landlords 
Vannoi pay their Revenue till they have got in their rents, and 
tenants cannot discharge their rents until the harvest is reaped ; — 
and if they are cash cents, not till they have had time to sell the 
g^in Again, one harvest wall produce grain that is chiefly kept 
for food, ‘and another the crops that are sold ; a larger 
proportion' of rent (and •'Revenue) can therefore be paid after 
the orRi "than after the other. Moreover as the Revenue is 
always payable in cash, the peripds of its falling due are divided, 
otherwise) there is too great a demand, all at once, for Silver 

^ Thi? is easy, because the various irri^’^ated rates are always multiples of 
the dry rate : thus the tank-rate is (say) six times the dry : the ‘ well ’ rate 
four times, and so on : so that every acre of tank-land counts as six dry, and 
of well-land as four dry. 
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to make the payments; and* such a sudden demand causes 
prices to /all, while the rate of interest rises. The Central 
Government has enforced upon the local authorities the necessity 
of fixing, instalments, not so n/iich by general rules, as* with 
reference to the needs of cac^i portion of the district or even of 
individual estates. 


Refusal pf Settlement. * 

• • 

Though it was cc^nmoner in past years, it may still* conceivabi}' 
occur that some proprietor will refuse the SetUement ; i. e. 
after he has appealed up to the chief Revenue authority, and has 
not been successful, he declines the^rcsponsibility for the Revenue 
assessed. In that case lie is excluded from ih(‘ management of 
his land for a term of years (fixed by the I.and Revenue Act), 
but ij allowed a certain percentage (or vuilikiina^ as it is called). 
Further details are unnecessary. 

The Land Records. 

Preservation of the information as to rights and as to 
agricultural conditions gained in the process of Settlement. 
— When the inquiries of the Settlement Officer haVe resultelj yi 
determining all the rights and interests in land that are undis- 
puted, or at least in possession, and are nol merely the sftbjcct' 
of unsettled litigation ’ ; when the assessments ready, and 
rents fixed as far as the law and practice require ; the varied and 
important details (both statistical .and concerning rights) thaUhave 
been got together, have to be embodied in a number* of formal 
records, drawn up in tabular statcmeJIits or otherwise, as th(‘ 
experience of the past has suggested or as the Revcnu'5 Ci.cular 
Orders provide. The Acts prescribe the records in general 
terms, leaving all details as to form and contents to be regulated 
locally. 

’ Decrees affecting land are always communicated to the Revenue 
authorities, so tl^at the pecessary entries may be made when the matter is 
finally settled. 
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It will be sufficient to indicate the general nature of these records ; 
the precise form of the cliief documents, as well as the, supplemen- 
tary statements which different provincial rules require, carf be found 
out in each province from the Rules and Circulars, and especially 
by going to a CoWector’s Record^Office and getting some instructed 
Record- Keeper to show the Record bf any village and explain the 
forms and statements contained in the volumes. , 

<. • 

* Nature of the i^ecords. — The documents are partly statistical^ 

i. e. bearing on the agricultural conditions, soil, products, aiui 
other particulars of the estate ; partly having reference to rights 
in the soil apd to the Revenue sharcs*and rents payable ; village 
customs ♦hearing on the land revenue management are also 
recorded. ' 

In general we have the following documents : — 

1. I’he village map i^Shajrd), already alluded to (pp. 176-7). 

2. The field-index (Khasra\ which is a descriptive register 

showing the Serial number, who owns, who cultivates, 
and what crop, if any, each field bears. (There' may 
be appendices showing lists of wells and 6ther particulars 
of irrigation, &c.) 

3. ' Village- Statements,' showing concisely all the statistical 

facts, population, and other details, about the village. 

4. The Khewat, which is a record of the shares and revenue- 
1 responsibility of each member of the proprietary body. 

** 5. Jamabandi, or list of tenants^ and their rents. , 

« 6. The Wdjib-td- arz, or record of village customs ^ 

Special character of the Record of Rights in the Panj&b. — 
In the Panjab, owirrg to the position of tenants in general, the 
Ipicwat^ and Jamahandi (4 and £) are combined into one detailed 
statement '(also called Janiabandi\ which is in itself a complete 
record of dll rights and inierests^ showing every holdings of whatever 
kind. *iris renewed in great detail once in four yeare ; and in 
the intermediate years an abri^lged form is kept up. The list 

of sharer and state of proprietary interests is th«re spebially 
* * 

* In the North* West Provinces and<Judh a formal acceptance of the 
revenue-iesponsibility, signed by the landlord or by the representative 
lambardars as the case may be, is one of the Recotids. the Panjab this 
has been abolished as unnecessary. ^ , 
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shown by the Shajra-nash, or genealogical tree, which gives all 
the family fclationships in the village, and the share ancj holding 
of each. • • 

• • 

Kecording village oustoihs in the Panjdb. — The ^ Record of 
village '^Lvstonis ’ used to contain all sorts of customs, not merely 
about managing th^ village, about fees or 4,ues payable by non- 
proprietors, and such like, but its cusloms^of inheritance and 
* adoption, &c. This v'as originally needed in the Panjdb, where the 
riindu and Muhamrgadan laws are little, if at all, followed J^y the 
agricultural castes ; but of lattj years such matters have been held 
unsuitable to be placed in Torinal records, as they are not always 
undisputed. Local dustoms are now collected in * Tribal Codes,’ or 
books called * Riwdj-i- dm ’ : these are useful for refetence, but 
have no legal authority beyond what other works' tT history or 
general information have. 

Ijegal presumption of correeJness. — 'Phis remark reminds 
me to notice that the Records, when properly atU'sted, are legally 
presumed to be correct till the contrary »is shown— which may 
be either in a law-suit, or by the Record being in due course 
altered in consequence of change by sale, inheritance or other- 
wise. These changes are, however, not made in the actual 
documents attested at Settlement (which themselves are never 
altered except on one or two (limited) grounds prescribed by 
law). They are holed in annual papers, which are in the same 
form as the initial Records. » 

Register of mutations of rights and interests. — I'lie regfs- 
tration of all changes which occur since the completion ,of thii 
Settlement Recoref, is one of the duties of the Revenue Adminis- 
tration, described in a concluding chapter; bift it may here 
receive a passing notice because it is directly connected with the 
prospects of future Settlemcnt'w'ork. * • 

DifiBLculty of keeping the Records an correspondence With 
the facts «of the time. — In the old da} S, wheq the Settlements 
were made, the records were fairly copied and bound up in 
volumes ; tljp original was placed in the Collector's Record-room, 
and copies were deposited at the Tahstl and viith the Patwdris in 
each village office. But as tij;#e went on, these Records gradually 
ceased to correspond with the existing state of things. Registers 
of mutations were indeed maintained as now ; but the Patwdru 
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were inefficient, inspectiqn was unsystematic, and many changes 
escaped /ecord altogether. In short, when the thirty years (or 
other period) of the Settlement came t.o an end, the maps and 
Records were foAnd to be of so littjc use — so many changes had 
occurred — that the whole work of survey and record hadi>usually 
to be done over agaip. , 

' How overcome 'of late years. — The plan is now quite 
differept. An initial set of documents is provided by the Settle- 
ment ; and these represent what w£<J»^thc correct state of things 
for the date ,or time at which the Records \\j(?re officially signed 
and attesft^d. Then a set of statements, in the same form, is 
maintained bj' the Paiivaris in a state of continual correctness, 
by periodically introducing all changes report^xi and entered in the 
Register of mutations as soon as they have been approved of 
by the Collector. In the same way, copies of the map are kept 
correct by entering, in '-red lines, all changes in the old fields and 
the extension of cultivation by new fields, &c. This improve- 
ment will, it is hoped, completely obviate the necessity for any 
future resurvey and complete compilation of records of rights. 
The change has been rendered possible — (i) by the establishment 
of the Departments of T.and Records (p. 20) charged with the 
suj^ervision of these documents ; (2) by the organizing and 
trailing of the staff of Patwdris and their supervisors; (3) by 
enforcing, under penalty, the rc])ort of all changes inheritance, 
(;;ift, sjvle, possessory mortgage, &c. ; (4) by organizing regular 
inspections by Patwdris and supervisors, which not only bring to 
light changes In the, map, and in the record of rights, but also 
j)rovide the requisite information as to extension of cultivation, 
kind of* ci»op cultivated, harvest dut-turn, and other agricultural 
derails. . ^ 

Exemplified by the Act XVII of 1887 . — The Panjdb Land 
Revenue Act (XVll of 1887) was tlrafted at a time when this system 
had been fully developed and had already begun to bear fruit. 
The Act was therefot-e able to prescribe definitely that there is to be 
(1) an \nitial record and (2) a corr«^ted ‘ edition^ of this — namely 
a series of annual records in exactly the same form. The first is 
maintained untouched for reference ; the othys m^y alter year by 
year, showing the changes that have occurred, put this is only 
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a legally enacted de^ription of What the practice is, in fact, in all 
Northern India (including the Central PADvinces). 

• * 

Changes reportec^ for sanction. — As the records have a legal 
prescription in their favour, it is %iecessary that*»they should* only 
take nj)te of changes that are real and have been acted on ; 
hence, though the Palwdrt notes in his diary any ciiange that 
is reported (p. 29), he docs not embody it in*Jie Annual Rccoud 
Ifll it has been officially j)assed or a})j)roved. 

The English Settlemen'* Report. — During the progress of 
the Settlement there may be more than one r(!port required — 
notably, under all vsystems, the Rc])ort on the proposc<l Assess- 
ment and the rent- (or revenue-) rates ; these arc \)rinted. But 
in order to sum up,, in a convenient form, not only the principal 
features of the assessment, but 111 the local, historical, land- 
tenure and customary lore that has been gatheied together by 
the Settlement Officer in the course of Lts study of the district, 
an J^nglish Settlement Report (\\T:hch is not one of the formal 
Records of SeCllement) is prepared. These volumes are some- 
times of the greatest interest and value. 

In the Panj/ib the latest Settlement Reports are confined to the 
financial aspect of the work, and the local folk-lore and land-tenure 
information is placed in the ‘ Lhstrict Gazetters,’ which may some- 
times be capable of revision or improvement on these subjects, 
when a new Settlement takes place. The change is, ther,!fore, 
merely one of,form * 

Records, how preserved. — The formal Records of Setdernerll 
and the Annual Records are always in the Verrumular (the local 
government prescribing the language). ‘They are bound in 
volumes, copies being availaljl« at* the Collector\s Office and at 
the TahsU, &c. There is a formal method of attestation prescribea 
by the Acts. * ' ^ 

* Resui&6. — It will be convenient, before procT^eding lo the third 
systepi (p. T49) — the Raiyalwdurt — to give a brief resume of^dthe 
main facts afl^out the village {prmahdl) Settlements — which belong 
to the ‘ temporary' (or non-permanent) clas\> (p. 149). 

/ ^ In Madras loo the Settlement Reports are fiscal ; information about 
tenures and district ’*istory is to be found in the volumes called ‘ District 
Manuals.* 
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Where there happens to be ‘a landlorii over a number of 
villages, he may be settled with in one sum for the^whole, and 
then there may be (in some cases) subordinate Settlements made, 
deleicnining the yillage payments. ^ 

But when the village (or group df lands in several villages, but 
held by one proprietary body) is the Settlement-unit, the whole 

assessed to one cnm, for which the body is jbinrly and severally 
liable,— untill,' by ‘perfect' partition, the joint liability may he * 
dissolved. The liability of each co-gharer isj however, separately 
determined and recorded, and this depends* on the principle of 
co-sharing or on the constitution of the village. 

The village and all its holdings and tenures are demarcated 
on the ground, and recorded in appropiatc records after 
survey. • 

The'object of a Settlement is, briefly : 

(1) To assess the I^nd Revenue; 

(2) To furnish the Collector (and his assistants and subordi- 
nates) with a correct list of the persons by whom it is payable ; 

(3) To secure the right and title, not only of the proprietors, 
but also of sub-proprietors, or tenants, or any others that may 
have an interest in the village lands or be entitled to some share 
in the profits or to some other payment. 

Absence of Title Deeds. — It will be remembered that the 
Settlement ‘ Record of Rights ' docs away with the necessity for 
all the cumbrous title deeds of European countries. There may 
be specific grants, and other documents for ^special purposes ; 
and modern syjes and mortgages are usually effected with the 
aid of stamped and registered documents. But these are a small 
fractidn ,of^.the land titles; writleci leases for tenants are also 
quiVe the exception, at any rate in some of the provinces ; the 

‘ Record 0/ Rights,* therefore, is the mainstay of landed titles in 

1* • * • 
general. 
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Section IV. 

Settlements without a midd!©man (Raiya^wari systtms). 

» 

The Madras Revenue System. — First beginnings of a 
Raiyatwdri systAn. — Interrupted by tlfS^ attempt to make 
a Permanent (landlord) Settlement. — 1 have alrctidy described 
how the Bengal P^rmanen^ Settlement was applied to •certain 
parts of the Madra's territories (p. 166). As a matter of fact 
the Permanent Settlement was not introduced befor^ a beginning 
had been made with another system. When thi^it part of the 
present Salem (Se7am) district, known a.s the liaraniahal (or 
‘twelve estates'), was acquired lin 1792, Captain Read, and 
the celebrated Munro (afterwards Sir T. Mun. o, Governor of 
Madras) as his assistant, were instructed^ to make a Settlement, 
the principles of which were vory much of their own devising. 
The plan worked out by them, though bearing but little resem- 
blance to the modern system, still undoubtedly contained the 
germs of that method of dealing with sej)arate holdings, and 
of laying a rate on the land rather than arranging a paj'ment 
for the individual, which w^e call the Raiyatwaki Settlement 
system. The work gradually extended to the large area of 
other districts that were acquired in quick succession (by tp,pse, 
treaty or by conquest) between 1792 and 1801. The course of 
these early Settiements on original methods, was interrupted 
both by war and also by the general attempt to rjfiake a landlord 
Permanent Settlement ; and when that attempt failed, the 
authorities were bent on trying wdiat was called ^ village 

Settlement.' ^ 

» • 

Madras village Settlements.- If* has becjj already rfyentioned 
(p. 100) that in some districts, but chiefly in Tanjore and in the 
coiyHry adjoining Chingleput, tlfere were traces of bodies of village 
co-sharers-^then distinguished by the name of viirdsid^ir families. 
In Chingleput they were so far in survivifl, yiat Mr. Lionel Place, 
an able and zealous Collector at the close of the last century, 
had really attained considferable success by making t\tc village 
co-sharers (^s a b(^dy) liable for a sum total of Revenue, which they 
apportioned among themselves in their own way ; his arrangements, 
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in fact, bore considerable reseVnblance td the landlord-village 
Settlements of the north. ^ But, even in the absence of such special 
survivals, it was thought that, as a general method, a lump sum 
might be fixed for each village as a whojie, and that a headman or 
‘renlrer’ might hje found to acaept the responsibility far this, on 
a lease for a period of years, and that the sense of the body of local 
cultivators could be relied on to secure — which was the^ Essential 
point - that the burden should be fairly divided among the culti- 
vating landholders. ^ 'f he Reports that have befen vfritten regarding 
these village* leases hardly establish the universal failure- of the 
experiment ; nevertheless, whenever (either ^originally or as the 
result *of historical conditions) the village landholders had no 
natural connexion or system of co-sliarif*g, it nitist have been always 
doubtful ho\v far the burden would have bee^r justly apportioned, 
and how far the ‘ renter,’ at the head, would abstain from making 
himself the vit^tual autocrat and proprietor of the whole ^ 

Village lease system is superseded by* the Raiyatwdri. — 
The R'uyahmhi system was, however, destined to gain the 
day. Munro always held out for dealing ^ kulwdr,' as he 
called it — that is, trcalfng ‘ each and every ’ (kuT) holding indi- 
vidually. And as he had visited England in 1807, and had 
an opportunity of personally explaining his views to the Court 
of Directors, the end was that, in a despatch of December 16, 
1812, the Raiyatwarf system was formally ordered to be adopted 
(on the expiry of such village leases as were still running) for all 
estates which were not already established as Zaminddns, 

Mfudern system begins 1865 - 68 . — We must pass over all the 
ear^ history of changes and developments, and ctome at once 
t€/ thet years 1855-58, when a general revision of the first 
Settlements and the appointment of a Director of Settlements 
were determined on. « 

Its features. — I'hc Madras Settlement commences . with an 
accurate surVey, very much like that described in the last section, 
only that primary attentiorf is paid to the division of the cultivated 
land in- each village into permanent (carefully denlarcated) 
‘ survey numbers ' or lots as neaily as possible representing the 
individual ^ holdings. The work is carried out by ‘a separate 
survey staff, which furnishes the village map. The map is (as 
usual) av;companied by a descriptivi-^ register of all holdings, 

c • 

^ See the matter discussed in L, S. B, I. vol. iii. p* 26 ff. 
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which serves, in fact^ as an index to the map. The Settlenfient 
staff thep» proceeds with the grouping of villages, the classi- 
fication of soils and the as^scssment of the revenue demand. The 
Raiyatwatf system does not ffrofess to determine riglfts in 
the way that the North-West system does ; dealing with the 
actual occupant of^each field, there is no r|^ecd to do*more than 
^ value and assess the fields correctly. NeveiThelcss.,as the actual 
(fccupant (or he anrj his relations jointly) is pilictically, ip most 
cases, the owner, ihp Settljrhent records do really secure rights 
to a great extent ; apd an extract from the Settlement register is 
as good a working title-deed as can be wished. If thlae is any 
dispute about right, it is settled by the Civil Courts ; flic Settlement 
Officer will not tak^i any action beyond recording the person in 
actual occupation of the land. , 

Demarcation : fixed fields a feature of the system. — 
Previous to survey, there is the dcmarcatioti of village boundaries, 
as well as those of each field or ‘survey number ' ; and provision 
is made for settling disputes as to exactly where the boundary 
line is or should be h 

It will be noticed (see also \h ii) that under the Madras (and 
Bombay) systems, the ‘fields,’ or ‘ .survey numbers ’ — as we shall 
call them, for that is the correct term — arc fixed things, and can 
never be altered except by formal proceedings as to inUrnal 
subdivi^on. .Every field very generally represents a holding, *or 
not less than a holding ; but there are some detailed rulcs*whicfe 
I do not go into! In Madras there is no minimum size for 
fields ; but inconveniently small holdings c/ the s^ime kind may, 

under certain conditions, be cli^bbe.d together 

• 1 * * 

It will sometimes happen that several relations jointly pwn 
a survey number, but the shares can alv^ays be demarc^Ued on the 
ground b)4 the Survey Department. Irf that case the sl^ire^ do not 
make • so many new ‘ numbers,’ but are indicated by a letter 
attachyed to the general survey nuiuber ; thus 21 A, 21 15 , &c. S44ch 
divi^ons ar# technically called ‘ intcrsliiial fields,’ and there are 
certain conditions, e. g. that they must be compact — a shSre cannot 
consist of a little bit here and a bit there. 

* Act XXVIll of i860 (amended by Madras Act II of 1884) gives the 
necessary powea. t 

2 See L, S, B. i. vol. iii. p. 56. ^ 
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Grouping of villages untier similar conditions (dry 
cultivation). — The next task is to arrange the villrg;es of the 
tract under Settlement, into groups \ Cultivation is broadly 
distifiguished into ‘ wet * (or iri^gated) and ‘ dry ' (which depends 
on rainfiill supplemented by wells, &c.) The grouping is ^afferent 
according *as one or other is prevalent. ‘ Dry " villages are forrTied 
into groups, in each of which the conditions are similar with 
regard to climate, situation, market facilities, proximity 1^) 
a railway line or a town, situation on high upland or low-lying 
land, and the like. These groups are placed in the tables in 
order of ••excellency ; and it will afterwards appear that the 
assessment 14 greatly simplified by this, since a single series 
of rates can be applied to the several groups by a sliding scale ; 
e. g. what is the highest rat*e in the third group will be the 
third in the first group, the second in the second group ; and 
so on. * 

Soil classification. — Practice has determined that, in general, 
all soils can be classified in a series of five : — * 

(1) Alluvial and ‘ permanently improved ’ (exceptional soils). 

(2) Plack cotton soil {regar). 

(3) Red ferruginous. 

(4) Calcareous (this is rare). 

(5) Arenaceous— more or less pure sand in coast districts. 

'Each ‘ series ' is divided into classes according as ther^ is more 

$r kss^of ihc mineral const ilucni ivhkh characterizes the ‘series.* 
This constituent is technically referred to as ‘ clay * (whatever its 
actual nature)! Each series may have either (i) nearly pure 
‘clay*’ (2) half clay and half ^and ; {3) a preponderance of 
sand. They reckon fourteen classes in all to cover all the 
above ‘ series.’ And, once more, each class may have several 
sorts — ‘^ood, ordifiiary, inferior, &c. * 

fehort mode of designation.— In tables of rates, howevdtf it is 
not necessary to write out at length the whole description. Each kind 
is briefly indicated b*/ the aid of two numbers — by a Roman numeral 
for the/ class ’ and an Arabic numeral for the ‘ sort.’ The ‘ series ' 

* This is just, in fact, the formation of ‘ Assessment Circles,* ' as in 
Northern India (p. 181). 
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does not need indicating, becausi classes I, II always belong to the 
‘exceptional’ series; classes III, IV and^ to the ‘regar * ; VI, VII 
and VI I I*to the ‘ red ’ ; IX, X and XI to the ‘ calcareous ’ ; ^nd XI I~ 
XIV to the ‘arenaceous.* soil described as VI 1 1. 5 (for example) 

would mean red ferruginous serias^ of class (VI y) containing not 
more than half clay, and of the worst sort (5). 

» 

Grouping of ‘ wet * villages. The ‘ wet ’ villages a-re grouped 
according to the character of the irrigaiion source, whether 
' ffom an anicut (i.e. a system of channels distributing water from 
a river confined by a* weir) o?*from a tank which always hal water, 
or from a more precarious source (p. 10). These distinctions 
are found to oblitcmte differences caused by siluatioiv In the 
‘ wet ' groups, the ‘ series * and ‘ class * of soil remain as before ; 
but the ‘ sort * gradation is replaced by three or four distinctions 
based on the greater or less ad\«iLnlage of level, drainage, &c. 
for irrigation purposes. 

Assessment. — The basis of the asses^^ment is, in theory at 
any i*atc, that it is not to exceed -50 per cent, of the produce. 
To find out this, the gross produVe is first ascertained and 
valued at average prices ' ; the costs of cultivation, &c. are then 
deducted, and half the balance is taken as the Revenue (omitting 
fractions). In many cases this calculation had to be laboriously 
worked out. The first question was what ' [iroduce ’ should bc‘ 
taken into consideration? for different fields bear different croj)s. 
A sort of average or standard, produce was taken as feirly 
representing the cultivation of a whole taluk \ the guide bein^^ 
the recorded statistics, which showed what percentage of the 
whole taluk was under cultivation for each kind 'if grain. Food 
grains were dealt with always; other crops could be allowed for 
on the basis of a comparisoti^of *their value with t,hj^ df food 
grains. ^ » 

Taking* the statistics of a taluk, fof examplQ, it might* .be that 
(for dry crops) the largest percentage of the area was cultivated 
with Rdgi (a millet) and anotht?r grain called Vatagu, and lhat 
other cropi> so approximated to them in value, that^ speaking 
broadly, we might treat the whole cultivation as consisting of or 

^ Tables of prices for the tweytj (non-famine) years preceding S^ittlement 
are compiled. Certain percentage deductions are also allowed for the fact 
that ^aiyats ge&less f'Sr their grain than mcrcliants ; and to cover costs of 
carriage or to allow for difference l^etwccn local and market rates. 
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being equivalent to, half Rdgi and half Varlgu, By the result of 
experiments, on a given ^oil, we find that an acre of J^dg{ gives 
(say) 32Q Madras measures, and Varagu 440 measures? then as 
each acre is treated as bearing, half o( it «ne, and half of it the 
othef, its produc4» is 160 + 220 measures. Now the money values 
of these are’ Res. 7-1-7 and Res. respectively. The Jtotal 

gross produce value is thus Res. 13-3-6. It is also kno\Yn*’(as the 
result of irfquiry and calculation) that the cost of production ihay 
bp taken to be, per* acre (say) Res. 9-3-6 ; then the net result is 
Res, 4-0-0, aixd the Land Revenue is Res. 2-Q- 0. ^ 

Such, calculations not repeated. for all cases. — As a matter 
of fact such calculations are never of \hemselves uniform enough 
in their results, to be the real basis of working rates. At best 
they give some sort of standard^ which is referred to as a check 
or as a limit beyond which the actual rates should not go. 
Attention is always paid to tlit existing rates, especially to those 
employed in neighbouring localities, and also to general con- 
siderations on which *thc existing rates (of the last or now 
expiring Settlement) may be raised (or possibly lowered). ** 

In any case the calculation of rates has not to be separately 
made for each of the ‘ sorts * of each ‘ class ’ of soil — for many 
of them are of nearly equal value; and in practice a limited 
nufnber of rates will answer all purposes^. 

‘ Tar am ' lists. — The general rates so arranged are called 
Taram ; while the different village-^r<?///j‘ are provided for, not 
by* making separate rates, but by «a sliding scale ; the second 
Taram of the first group becomes the first of the second group, 
and so on ; one or two lower rates may be* added on to the 
inferior groups’ for soils that do not appear in the superior 
group at all. 

To 'a hrge extent, therefore, the maximum or initial ‘rates are 
empirical ones, only nicelp^ adjusted to each variety of soil and 
circumstance. The rates, *it will be observed, simply regard the 

land, and take no notice of such personal considerations as 
. • 

’ As found from the tables of prices mentioned in the preceding notfc. 

^ It harAly needs explanation, that e. g. inferior clay regary fair loam 
regar, and best sandy fArniginous, though distinct in character, may yet be 
about ecyially valuable, and so bear th<* ^me rate. At one time it was 
attempted to draw up a general scale of rates for the whole country (Z. S. 
B. I. vol. iii. p. 69), but this was going too far in the tMrectien of generaliza- 
tion. Each Settlement has its own scale^ for the taluk, orviistrict perhaps. 
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the ability of one a^icultural Caste as compared with another, 
and the lil^. ^ 

Single and double crop assessment. — ‘ Dry ^ •land is 
assessed on the supposition thafc it yields one irop ; if it yields 
a seeor^ dry crop, no extra Charge is made. Wells on dry land 
do -not aKer the classification, unless the well is in one or other 
of the exceptional positions indicated in the Sales ; (in those cas^s 
* the well really takes? the water from an irrigation source, and 
the land is virtually ^ wet/) .Wet land in general is assessed as 
two-crop lands* but in the*case of the source of irrigation being 
precarious, and when the water has failed, a deduction is allowed 
at the annual settlement of accounts or javiahand^(p{ which we 
shall speak hereafter^. 

As the distinction of 'wet* and ‘dry' land is important, the 
Settlement operations include a careful scrutiny of the actual 
holdings in each ayacut, or area commanejed by a tank, or which 
are reached by the anicut system* from a river weir. There are 
also various rules about alteration of fields from wet to dry and 
vice versd. 

Distinctive features of the system.~~lt will be borne in 
mind that it is the distinguishing feature of the regular Raiyat- 
wdrf system of Madras (and liombay) that thca* is no joint 
responsibility under which the cultivators in a village may be 
called on to make good the default of one of their numlx'r. 
Each raiyat is free to relinquish his holding or any separately 
demarcated and rogislcred part of it on giving notice in due time 
according to rule (see p. 126). • 

Records of Settlement. — The records prepared at Settlement 
may noV be briefly described. ' (i) The main^ document 
(answering very much to the Khasra of the last sectior*) is 
called the ‘ Settlement Register.’ 

' The assessment for the second c’pp being half that of the first ; L\|t in 
all cases, if one of two crops (whether first or second ) is raised by the aid 
of irrigation (from a public source), a full single crop, wet, aJsessment is 
levied. In cases where there is a liability each yesir to have the recorded 
single-crop assessment raised by reason of a second crop being obtained, 
there are rules for compoundin^ior the whole in one fixed sum; and then, 
if the irrigation for 01*^ crop fails, there is a special rule about the rate to 
be paid for the y^r. 
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‘It forms,’ says the Madras isettlement {Manual, ‘a complete 
doomsday book, recordirfg accurate information regarding every 
separate, holding, whether large or small. The area is« given in 
acres and cents (hundredths of an acre) ^nd the assessment thereon 
stands in paralleV columns. A aingle field on the survey, map may 
be actually divided amongst twenty caiyats. In such a case ^.here 
will be twenty subletters (p. 201), and each raiyat wi’-l have 
a separate line in the register, giving full particulars of his holding, 
eyen though the exU^nt of it (as sometimes hcipptns) is no more 
than the one-*hundredth part of an acre. 

^PTqm the Re|>^ister is prepared a ledger 'jenown as the chitth, 
which gives each raiyat’s personal aiccount with the Government. 
P2very field or fraction of a field held fey the ^ame raiyat is picked 
out from tho Settlement Register and entered’ in his ledger, under 
his namef with particulars of area, assessment, and other details. 
I'he total of tlie area shows the extent of his different holdings in 
the village, and the total of the assessment is the amount due 
thereon by him to Ciovernment. A copy this, his personal 
account, is given to each raiyat* with a note as to the date on which 
each in*stalment falls due, and is known as his y^attd.^ 

(2) An English desiViptive memoir, giving full details touching 
each village and its Settlement, and an account of all lands held 
revenue-free, or on favourable tenure, is also printed. A sketch 
map of the vilinge, showing the tanks and channels and all 
similarly assessed fields laid out into blocks, is attached to it. 
A scroll map in two or three sections, showing the classification 
of a whole A?////’, is also prepared and lithographed at Madras. 

IVic descriptive memoirs of all the villages in each ta/uk, con- 
secutively numbered, are bound into a single voluiyie, with their 
i»jspcctive cye-skctches, which thus supply complete information 
regarding each village. 

It may be n^ted that the various annual and other statements 
which ^ the village Patwarfs ^(ITarna/fis) have to prepare, are 
designecT tb keep the information gained at Settlement con- 
tinually correct by noting <all changes that occur. 

Dura*lioa of Settlement. — The Settlement is for thirty years, 
but^the remarks made (p. 152) a^^ply here also. 

Bomb^ System. — The second great Raiyatwdrjl systeili of 
India is that of Bombay. Unlike Madras, Bombay possesses 
a complete Revenue Code (Bombay Act V of 1879), which 
includes all powers for survey, assessment,^ and other mzttters 
connected with Settlement. As ^ome of the Bombay districts 
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contain special class^ of estates^ e. g. in the Gujarat districts anS 
on the we^t coast, provision has been ^ made for the necessary 
exceptional measures of Settlement and the acknowledgement of 
inferior rights, by Acts expressly relating to t^e csl’ates, 

the Ahrnaddbad Taluqddrs (pp. no, 113), and the few yW///- 
vilkiges of the Khera and Bharoch districts (pp.' 75 note, 

/5). • * , 

The bulk of thcr villages being in the Rai) atwari form b 
the Settlement in general has the same leading features as that 
just described. There is an elaborate demarcation of boundaries, 
followed by a scientific survey, a fixing of permanent areas to 
be fields or ‘ survey numbers,' and a classificadon of soils. 
The mode of assessment is, however, special to Bombay. The 
Records of Settlement, as in Madras, have no direct concern 
with rights, but do really protect the holders, and serve instead 
of title-deeds. The landholder, howeve:^, in Bombay has his 
title aefined by law as ‘ occupant (see p. 126). 

We will therefore confine our attention chiefly to the ‘ survey 
numbers ' of the ordinary occupancy or survey tenure — to the 
mode of their classification and assessment and to the Records 
prepared at Settlement. 

Size of the suiVey fields. — The rules as to the size of the 
field taken as the unit of survey have altered. * As first it was 
enough to fix^a convenient but arbitrary area, which was large. 
The code now directs that no field is to bo below a minimuv} 
size, fixed in each district, and for each class of land, by the 
Commissioner ; but existing numbers below the minimum, 
if already recognized by the Records, are saved ; and practically, 
every independent holding is 'separately measured a :id assessed 
on its own merits. Should a holding be too small, it may be 

* Question in Bombay as to the possibility of Village-Settle- 
ments'.— The question was at first raised whether joiut-villogc Settlements 
could not be made; the decision was, however, in favour of the separate 
dealing with holdings. For a long lime no very satisfactory results were 
obtained; but at last, in 1835, a ntuv start was made. The developement of 
the system is chiefly due to the extortions of Mr. Goldsmid Lieut, (nlterwards 
SirG.*) Wingate, and L’^ut. Nash. The results of their experience appeared 
in the compilation called the * Joint Report ’ (1847). 
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clubbed together with others; but each i/ill constitute a sub- 
number (or p6t number, •'as the phrase is). In all c^ses a field, 
part of ‘A^hich is revenue free and part not, will be separated ; 
and the larger * pumbers ' of former surveys have beep divided. 
Generally speaking, the survey nifmbers of ‘ garden land • are 
the smallorfst, of ‘ rice land ' the next in size, and of 5ry ’ ‘the 
largest. V ' 

Forms cu,Hivation. — This enables me to mention that* 

these three classes of land are alwa^'s recognized. Rice land is, 
of course, always irrigated or flooded. ‘ t)ry ’ land {jirdyat) 
may bav^ a well or some irrigation soufee on it ; it is not 
necessarily ahsolutely dependent on rain. When it is irrigated 
and manured, and has thus been changed in character, it may 
become hdghdvat, or ‘ gardens land.’ The area under irrigation 
of any ‘sort is always measured at survey, because there may be 
a different rate for the^irrigated part. 

* Classification of soils for assessment purposes.-*-7’he 
assessment here fully exenfplifies the principle noted at p. 48. 
The actual rates selected for each class of soil recognized in 
each group or circle, are empirical rates ; they do not pretend 
to represent rental values or a share in the produce ; but the 
soils are so classified and so accurately valued relatively, 
that the rates, assumed to be fair as maxima, can be graduated 
to. suit each degree of relative yalue in the individual field. 

^ Hence we must take notice of the classification. Dry land 
is taken as the standard, because there are ir>Dre varieties ; rice 
land has rates«of its own ; and so with garden land, which has 
artificially acquired a special character. 

In fhe,.D^akhan districts, th*e s6ite, though they vary iftuch, are 
all found to belong to one or other of three ‘orders’ — fine 
black sqil, red soil (coarser), and light soil (harad\ The depth 
of soil is found to be the important consideration; and if cubits 
is fhe maximum of value in this respect ; while with less? than 
a quartcr*’cubit, soil^ is. uncultivable. Each diminishing degree 
of depth gives a lower grade intvalue; so reckoning (in the 
usual Indian fashion) by a 7 ias, we takJi 16 anas (one rupee) as the 
full or maximum value, and other values will 6e 14 hnas^ 12 anas, 
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and so on. It is found, in practice, that nine classes suffice in 
ordinary c^ses, and a tenth is added for very poor soil. The 
first class only occurs in the first order no other ‘ tlry ’ soil 
reckons as i6 anas\ the 14 am value is highest of the 
second order, as it is the *second of the first, and so on ; 
thus ; — ' • 


•Class. 

Relative • 

Tst order, 

2 nd order* 

* 3 rd order, 

value. • 

'black.’ 

‘ Red.’ 

‘ Ligiit.’ 


Anas. * 

LeplTi in cubits. 

l)ej)th. 

Depth. , 

I 

16 ....y 




2 

3 

J4 

12 



.! 

a 

■! 

I] 


4 

10 

I 

li 


.s 

8 

3 

4 

... . 1 


6 

r> 

1 • 

3 

j 

7 

42 

4 

i 

i * 

t 

1 (very poor/. 

8 

.3 



9 

2 


• 

10 ..A.. 

I 1 





Observe that these are only rclaiive values ; whatever the full 
rate, only class 1 will pay it ; class 3 would pay three quarters (or 
12 aiias^ of the full rate ; the 5th class onc! half (8 anas), and so on. 

Accidental defects in soils.- But they also recognize seven 
accidental (chiefly surface) defects which may occur in any soil ; 
and the occurrence of one, of these, lowers the ‘ class ojie 
degree, •or if •it is bad, two degrees. I’he accidents are indi- 
cated by conventional signs, and a ‘ bad ' case is sho^n b 5 - 
writing the mark twice. 


*Field j^dia^ams.— It, however, ^rely happens that a ^survey 
number is uniform throughout^ so a kind of diagran? (JT each is 
drawn. No attempt actually to measure the limit of eacti variation 
of soil is made, but by the eye a sufficient division of fhe diagram 
is made. -• Let us suppose a case where the §eld includes four 
kinds of soil. The classifier will divide his diagram into four 

E arts > on each he will mark, by ftieans of one or more do/s, thitt it 
elongs to fivst, second or third ^ order’; the depth fascc^ained by 
actual digging) he will also enter in figured ;,if there is any acci- 
dental defect he will mark it% conventional sign. Suppose that 
the first compartment has onwdot (first order), and is one anA three- 
quarter cubits deep *,^that would be in the first class ; but it has also 
two defects, and one so badly as to be marked twice ; here the 
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class comes down from one to four.® Then thd number ‘ 4 * is written 
in the upper left-hand ccf/ner. Let us suppose that by a similar 
process the other three divisions are marked fifth class, third class, 
and eighth class ; then we have a field composed of the four values 
10 + 8 + 12 3,r and the average value^'is or 8 as nearly ; the 

whole field will then pay half the fulWate, whatever it is. ^ 

f 

This classificatioiv in the hands of an experienced staff,* is 
performed very rapidly, and with such accuracy that the test ^ 
classifications apjilicd by way of check, rarejy differ appreciably. 

These are Dakhan soils ; but afi j[)ther clry soils arc treated 
in the same way, though the scale may bc^omewhat different. 
When there is part of the land ‘irrigated,’ an additional rate 
may be put on for this : but jirivatc wells (sunk with private 
capital) do not increase the assessment h » 

‘ Ri(;e land ’ and ‘ garden land ’ have rates of their own. 

Calculation of the maximum rate to head the sliding 
Efcale. — The relative Value being thus accurately graded, we have 
only to find out the full j>r ‘"16 ana" rale; and this will be 
applied to each field according to its fractional value by simple 
division ; — the ‘ 1 2 ana ’ fields paying three-quarters of the rate, 
and so on, down to the ‘ i ana ’ field which pays only one- 
sixleenth. 

The actual full or maximum rates required for ‘ dry,’ ‘ garden ’ 
and irrigated,' are found out with reference to previously paid 
rates and to general considerations of prescut prosperity, 
increase in cultivation, &c. The late Mr. Pedder, than whom 
no better authority can be quoted, says : — 

‘ The Bombay method is avowedly an empirical one. When 
a tract- (usually a idluka) conxis un^er Settlement .... its revenue 
history for the preceding thirty or more years is carefully ascertained 
ancT' tabulated in figured statements or diagrams These show, in 
juxtaposition for each year of the series, the amount and incidence 
of the assebsment*, the remissions or arrears ; the ease dr difficulty 
with which the revenue was realised ; the rainfall and nature of the 
seasons ; the harvest prices ; the extension or decrease of ix:ulti- 
vation ; send how these particulars are influenced by each other ; 

' The nearness of water to the surface, which is a natural feature, may be 
taken into account in fixing the rates, but not the (private) well itself. 

^ They make great use of diagrams showing the. rise raid fall of prices 
and quantities by means of cuiwes, or points on a scale connected by lines. 
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the effect of any pubiSc improvefnents, such as roads, railways, or 
canals and markets, on the tract or on pafts of it, is estimated ; the 
prices fo» which land is sold, and the rents for which it v let, are 
ascertained. Upon a« consideration of all these data, the total 
SettlemeiU assessment (of the track) is ascertained# • 

That amount is then apportiioned, pretty much in the same way, 
on the itlifferent villages ; and the total assessment of each village 
is tiistributed over the assessable fields in accordance with the 
classification which has determined their rekit’ve value . . . , 

• Xiimit to incre^e in rates at revision.— It will ^be re- 
membered that at ajl rcvisij)rt-Settlements, it is a rule never to let 
the increase be too great all at once. A suddenly ray^ed revenue* 
even if justifiable in itself, could not be paid without great 
inconvenience. It is therefore a rule in Bombay, to limit the 
increase taken, to tljirty-three per cent, on the whole idJuka, or 
sixty-six per cent, on the village t< 5 tal, or one hundred p^T cent, 
on the single holding, above the last assessment. This is not 
exceeded without special reasons and du^ sanction. Sec. loj 
of the Revenue Code also expressly prohibits the increase of 
assessment in cbnsequence of any private improvements effected 
during the currency of the previous Settlement. 

Survey now complete in Bombay. — The field-to-field 
survey and the classification and relative valuation of soils is 
probably, by this time, nearly or quite complete throughout 
Bombay ; and as the work has been all thorouglily revised 
during the pa^t decade, it is final and will never have to be done 
again. All that will be necessary at future revisions wilUbe t# 
adjust the revenufi-rates to the increased value of produce or 
land, within the proper percentage limits. • ® 

•Period of Settlement. — The Settlements are made for 

• • • # 

thirty years, as a rule (p. 152)? * * 

Sindh Settlements. — In Sindh, a shorter period has l^en 
made use* of. Imay here add that in* this Division, khe •assess- 
ment rates depend on the ki^d of irrigation made use ^of. 
Cultivation (Jepends wholly on water, either percolating^from the 
river (Indus), or obtained from wells near*it,%or raised by wheel 
or lift from irrigation channels. And as land so treattd, has 
to be. subjected to jontinual periods of rest, a special arrange- 
ment is made.* A holder c^n register himself as occupant 
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of a number of ‘ fields ' ; and uifder certain rules he is allowed 
to pay only for the ones actually tilled, retaining f.a lien on 
the others that are fallow h 

THe Becords Of Settlementc;. — The records prepared at the 
Scttlemeril-Survcy are in fact almost exactly the same jys those 
mentioned' as in use in Madras, only that the names, and ’die 
precise forms, are di^Tercnt. 

1. There are (he large-scale village map«?. « 

2. The general .Land Register. < 

‘ 3. The Bpikhai {chiUa of Madras, p. 206^, which is a personal 
ledger grouping together all the fields or recognized shares in 
fields held b}’'*the same occupant. 

The Register shows the actual occupant : should a person be 
cultivating, say, as a tenant, hid not claiming to be ‘ occujiant,’ 
the record would give the real occupant’s name. It will show 
all such shares as arc allowed to be sej)arately demarcated on 
tiie ground, and also any shafres that are recognized officially 
but not demarcated. * 

The original Records are attested and kej)t unaltered (except 
to remove clerical errors or mistakes admitted by all parties con- 
cerned). 'I'he changes in occupancy and other features that 
can change, are noted in the various registers and returns which 
the JCidkarni of the village has to keep up (p. 30). 

Berar. — It is only necessary t6 add that Berdr is settled 
vndcr,thc Bombay system, and there is little or no difference, in 
principle at any rate, such as need here be noted. The Berar 
authorities have recqntly been drafting a Code of Revenue Rules 
of their own. 

Kesuixt^w — Let us now, as ih*the last section, give a brief 


^ Z.6". /. vol. ^ii. p. 321. The whole history of land in Sindh is very 

curious ; the fact is that land, as land, has no value whatever; right in land 
the»eforc, as established by conquest, ^ineant a right of taking certaiy fees or 
dues on cultivation established by irrigation, within a cci^ain teriltorial 
area. This led to difticulties, because persons claimed the ownership of 
large areas only part of which could be cultivated — now here, now there. 
Such parsons could only be put down iA* the Register as in * occupation ’ of 
all the numbers comprised in the claim, on the understanding that they would 
annually pay the Revenue of the whole. This wouldtbe hasd ; so the System 
was modified, and gradually the rule stilted in the text has been arrived at. 
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resume of the feattires of a*Raiyatwari Settlement. In the 
matter o^^luration for a term of years ^ in requiring a dcmarcaium 
of bowtdaries and a purvey ^ the raiyatwarf s}' stems are like the 
others. -But the survey numbers arc never allowed to be altered 
as {he^ represent fixed units of assessment. In the other 
Seltlements (except as a matter of private i i,jht for the^ime being) 
^ the fields are of no particular consequenre. Eafh hoIding*is 
Assessed separately^'on a jmnciple which starts with maximum 
rates more or less ,empiri<^a1, but which arc accurately adjusted 
to every degree of relative value in tlie kinds of so^. I'here m 
fio joint responsibility, except among joint holders of •the same 
survey- number. The landhokler is not bound ft) the liolding 
for the term of Settle ment ; any holder can re/ifKjuish his holtling 
(or a defined part of it) provided lie does so at a certain date. 
The Revenue payable is ascertained by making out an annual 
account of the lands actually held by eack raiyat for the )’ear. 

Tltere are maps and RegisteVs and Statistical records ; but 
the vScttlement floes not profess to record or to define varieties 
of right, so the papers do not (formally) include any Neeords of 
rights. Practically, of course, in all simple occupant-holdings, 
the Field- Register does give perfect security of title. 


* • • 

Section. V. • Settlements that are in principle, but not 
formally, raiyatwari. • • 

The Provinces of JIurma, Assam and Coorg aj'c all managed 
upder simple systems which are in fact raiyatwari, — because 
there haS been no trace found* <«f gfoups of cullivatojs^w lto have 
a joint-tenure b "J'he system has in each case simp)} foll^^wed 

' In Assam we have one curious instance? (Kachar ^district) of •a. sort of 
joint-tenure which is special, and may really afford a clue to souTe of the 
tmuchgOldcr) joint-settlements of cohmisls in other parts. The cullivgtors 
voluiftarily foyned close groups with a joint responsibility for their revenue, 
on purpose to keep out strangers, and prevent. the intrusion ftf Revenue- 
farmers and officials to look after the collections in^letail. .See /.. S. 1>. 1. 
vol. iii. There may be anywhere *a single holding which is enjoyed tiy a 
number of members of a famil^ together, — in a ‘ house community ’ as in 
Coor^ ; but that doesWiot give rise to any of the complicated features of the 
joint- village of Uftoer India. 
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the facts, and created no artifiSial middlemen; nor has there 

f 

been much occasion for rescuing, and providing foi*,/ighls in 
danger of being trodden down under superior interests which 
have" arisen out of conquest or ^tate grant. 

The simplicity of the Revenue system enables us therf fore to 
deal with these provinces in a few paragraphs; but it should' be 
said at once,^ that this is not due to any tendency on my part to 
undervalue thesfe systems, or to imagine that because thesli 
provinces are in the outer corners 6f the Eippirc, therefore they 
j*re unknown or of little consequence. Assam and Burma are 
both provinces which have a great future before them : they are 
still undevel(V[:)ed as to their resources, and rapid progress 
cannot be expected without a larger population (which is one of 
their greatest needs) and easfer communication. These needs, 
it is true, are being gradually supplied, as the last census returns 
show; the former mig*ht be easily met by emigration from some 
c)f the densely stocked districts of Upper India, if only the 
popular feeling was not so strongly against moUng away from 
home. Even this feeling however is shown, by statistics, to be 
gradually giving w^ay. Burma has already seen its coast towns 
undergo the most w^onderful expansion and it can hardly be 
doubted that the same prosperity wall gradually overtake the 
couiVry districts. Already Burma is one of the best paying 
provinces, and it has magnifioent forest resources* But owing 
to the^e very considerations, the Land Revenue Systems them- 
selves are in a more or less elementary stage. ‘ They will almost 
certainly undei*go so^ne change in the future ; and therefore it is 
not possible to commend them to notice in the same way as \te 
can thbs6 s^\stcms which have reabhed their final development. 


Asskm. 

Constituents of the* Assam province. — The Assam Govern- 
ment, fprmed in 1874, received as its charge some of the old 
Bengal territory which had been permanently settled (Goalpdra, 
' See Sir W. Hunter’s Brief History of the Indian ptople^ p. 216. 
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and part of Sylhet)^ and Cadiar was also a Bengal district, 
though, 36 it was only acquired in f830, it came under the 
Temporary Settlement. For the rest, the Assam profince has 
to deal with the districts in the valley of the Brahmaputra, which 
werfe lyver under the Regulation law, and with the Hill districts 
which are still under a distinct and administrative system adapted 
to the more primitive condition of their trifies. • 

• The Assam vallby districts. — The Assam*valley as a whole 
was acquired when^th^ Burman invaders were driven out (1824- 
1826). For some years it was left to the management of local 
chiefs under the supervision of British officers. This system ^ 
broke down, and Act 11 of 1835 was passed fo provide for 
a suitable administration. The Revenue System remained an 
informal one, — yearly assessments, levied at certain known 
customary rates for each class of land, accoiding to annual 

measurement of cultivation. ♦ 

• • 

Early condition of Assam.— Th# Aham Rulers (a Hinduized 
dynasty of Tibeto-Burman (Shdn) origin, which had ruled from the 
thirteenth century down to our own times) had organized the entire 
population into groups for sennee of all kinds. Each pdik or 
individual in the groups was allowed a certain area of land for his 
support. There was no regular land-revenue ; the State income 
was derived from a poll-tax, and the profits of the service exacted, 
which was of all kinds, — military service in the j-anks, labour on 
works, contributions of gains in trade, and even a poriion f)f the 
products of handicraft. Any ono^ it seems, might cultivate* fend 
over and above his stated allowance, and then he paid a fixed rate 
for it. Proprieta^ right in land was apparently not thoifght df; 
and the lordship, by grant, or by official position, over an area 
which the serfs or subjects tilled, and from which tiiie requirements 
Qf the lord’s household were supplied, was th*c only form of ‘ estate,’ 
other than that implied by thejoydinary peasant holding. ^ 

Land Begulation I of 1886. — \yhen, in modern tiirfts, it 
became ^desirable to formulate the conditions^ of landed /ight in 
a Regulation (and this w^as fir^t done in 1886), the only ‘pro- 
prietors " ip the province were the Permanent Settlement fand- 

• • 

^ The ruler of this line became^a Hindu in a. d. 1655 5 the kingdom was 
able to bear up against Muhiftnmadan invasion, but eventually Tell under * 
feeble princes, jivhosff dissensions at last resulted in one of the rulers calling 
in Burmese aid. * This proved fatal. 
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holders of the older Bengal distrfcts, and a ikw other permanent 
grantees, such as large Revenue-freeholders, and g^'^ntees of 
proprietary right in Waste-land (under the ^earlier Rules). For 
the bVilk of ordinary cultivators, •‘it was thought best to lecognize 
a practical title which was not in name proprietary, (blit is 
defined as ‘that of a ‘ landholder,’ in section 8 of the Regulation 
(I* of 1886). ^ As usti'al in raiyatwarf systems, the land held on 
such a title may be relinquished by notice a{ a certain date. 

Old Permanent Settlement E^tjites.— ^lie Regulation of 
course preserves the privileges of the okl Permanent Settle- 
ment estarles in Goalpara and Sylhct. 

Revenue f^ee estates. Jfisfkhirdi. — As usual, some of the 
tenures recognized have arisen out of Revcn,uc-free estates ; and 
these gave some trouble. (!>n the conversion of the Assam 
princes to Hinduism, they began, with all the zeal of converts, to 
make grants for religious purposes and to Brahmans ; and there 
were certain lands held on a free tenure by the old Court officials 
and Chiefs (of many titles) or their descendants. The British 
Government declared that all those grants were formally 
cancelled (as they were only held at the pleasure of the former 
Government). But it was not intended actually to deprive old 
established holders of real grants. In some cases local chiefs 
wercrallowed tb retain their lands Revenue-free ; others w'ere 
subject to assessment. A number oTf other cases w^re dealt with 
by the pfficer in charge of the inquiries, who allowed the holders 
to pay revenue at half rates; by some mistake this was not 
reported as it otight tp have been ; and when some years had 
elapsed, the Government thought it impolitic not to recognizb 
w'hat hadGck.'n done, and it conCldned the irregularity. These 
IioIcRts arc .therefore recognized by a name that came into use 
about .twenty years ago*, ‘ nisfkhirdj-ddr ' (= half-revenue 
holders). They are not reckoned as ‘ proprietors ’ under the 
Regulation, only as ‘ landholders ; ' and they will hjive to' pay 
half whatever rcvenjie * is ordinarily payable for the term of 
Settlement. * 

‘Landholders.’ — The ordinary ‘'landholc^er’s ’ title is , not 
acquired by merely temporarily cultivating : tlie land must have 
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been held for ten ye^rs de/ore fhe Regulation (on whatever title, 
or even with no title). Ay‘/er the date* of the Regulation, as no 
one is at liberty ^mp\y to ‘occupy' waste-land, tlie land- 
holders title is only acquired b)»alease, or by grant of a Settle- 
nieAt Jor ten years. • 

•Wasteland grants. — As in Assam there is as yef no district 
with more than 25-30 per cent, of its area «nder cultivation, tides 
•under grants of i^sk must always have cotisiderable impor- 
tance. A great dt^l of laifd will be simply brought gradually 
under cultivation as an extension of existing villages, by mear>s 
of the ordinary application to the Collector. But for larger 
grants, especially for tea-planting, there have alwa^^s been special 
rules. , 

A few^ grants under the first rufbs of 1838 (p. oprietarj estates 
with reduced revenue terms) still survive. A much larger 
number are under ‘ the Old Assam Rule* ' (1854) which began 
as long leaseholds, held under •condition of bringing a stated 
portion of the clrea under cultivation within a fixed time. 'J'hese 
have now become proprietar}'^ estates, and many of them were 
allowed to redeem the Land Revenue, 'riierc are also estates 
under the ‘fee ijimple ' rules (as they were called) of 1862— 
1876, under which the land was sold outright and revenue-free, 
but by auction, and at an upset or minimum* price pe^; acre 
which was gradually raised.* • • • 

Since then, the more reasonable modern policy (p.^ho) pf 
granting land oilly on lease, has been followed. The lease is 
for thirty years; the land is put up to, auction at an upset 
‘Entrance fee' of one shilling an acre. It j)ays no revenue for 
two years, and then smaflVites j)cr acre (on^y* reacliing 
a rate of one shilling per acre in the l^st ten years the tlTb-ty). 
There is no condition about any pi^portion^of thg area to be 
brought under cultivation. A^ the conclusion of the thirty 
years* the folder remain^ in possession on certain conditions as 
to punctual payment of the assessment \*of.devoting tfic land to* 
the purpose for which it was^ranted, of residing persoyally, or 

^ \Vhich is iimitefi to the hip-hest rnte oaul in the cHstiict for ordinary 
agricultural land.* 
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keeping an agent, on the estate ; of maintaining the boundary 
marks, and of not alieniting the estate piecemeal (it may be 
sold as d whole with due notice to the Collector). If the con- 
ditions are brokon, the favourable rates of assessment may be 
withdrawn. 

Ordinary land and its Settlement. — Apart from the special 
^ proprietary ’ holdings, and those held on fease, or by ‘ land- 
holders,’ a great (ieal of land is still held on an annually renewed 
permit or ^ patid ’ ; at any rate on a «»ease formless than ten years. 
^ In backward tracts, or where, from the nature of the soil or 
otherwise^, the cultivation is not permanent, no regular Settle- 
ment operations have been introduced ; the extent of cultivation 
is annually measured, and a simple record of it made out, 
from which a written form giving particulars (and called a pattd) 
is copied out and given to the cultivator. Where the cultivation 
is by ‘ landholders,’ and is permanent, a ten years* Settlement is 
niade under the Rules. * 

There has been an olcf standing classification of land in 
Assam, into ‘ homestead and garden * (pari or basti)^ ‘ rice-land * 
{rupt'/), and a residuary class for all kinds of land that is not bdn 
or rupit^ named farmgati. 

At present there are established rates for each kind The 
rates were revised in i86i, but I have not heard of any 
subsequent rise. Apparently, At ptesent, the cultivation is so 
liple developed, that the increase of land-revenue is sufficiently 
secured by the assessment of newly formed •’fields at the old 
rates. But thetrates are of course liable to revision. 

The manzaddr system. — As to the nature of the Settlement, 
and the leirords which acco'mpdivy it, it is necessary’ first to 
remaVk, tha^t though loca\^ village boundaries are known, they 
are not of much importance ; they are superseded by £tp official 
aggregation of land into mauzci areas, each in charge of an 
offidial called mauzaddr. The term mauza. as used in Assam, 
bears this meaning 9 nly. The mauzaddr was formerly charged 
with making all measurements t'having the aid of a sort 

' These rates are not applied to land which has be<nme npore valuable as 
being within a radius of five miles from a civil or military! station. 
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of ^patwdrV locally called Vandal ) ; at present he is only 
concerned with measuring unsettled *lands. lie collects the 
revenue of all holdings in his charge, and is held pritnarily re- 
sponsible for it : he has, howei’er, no conceriii with the revenue 
of flny * proprietary’ estates that happen to be within his mauza. 
He nevertheless maintains registers giving an account of all the 
kinds of land* or estate (Revenue-free, Government Forest, ttn- 
•appropriated wast^* &c.) within his circle or c'liarge. 

Where permanent cultivation is more extended, and Settlement 
operations have been carried out, the 7 nauzadar system is giving 
place to a regular iahsil agency (p. 24). • 

Surveyed tracts. — Having mentioned that •o[)crations for 
a Settlement (for t^en years) have been introduced in the better 
cultivated districts, it has to be no?ed that this Settlement includes 
a regular siavcy giving correct maps (instead ol the old rough 
recorded measurements) ; land Registeps in an improved and 
more detailed form are also btin^^ introduced. The ‘survey- 
numbers’ are ‘arranged on certain simple principles, which, as 
usual, are designed to secure that separate holdings should, as 
far as possible, be separate ‘ numbers,’ and that very large fields 
should be subdivided \ Wherever there is a landholder’s estate, 
or a proprietary estate exceeding fifty bighds in extent, separate 
registers are made out for it, and a separate report is mad^ of its 
Settlement. . * • • • 

The Hill districts. The Regulations of 1873 and J 880 #— 
These remarks tipply to the Assam valley. But a glance at 
the map will show how great a propoj*tion ^f the province 
Consists of hill-country. This not only extends along the 
northern and north-eastern frontier, but also occuj)fe!f tlie centre 
of the province, in fact separating th^ Assam valley, from ^^ylhet 
and Cachar. The hill districts (whtfn they are l^rip.sh territory) 
are managed under Regulation II of 1880 (as extended by 
IIPoV 188^), which enables simple local rules to be substituted 
for the ordinary (more complicated) i?taUUe-Iaw. When th<* ^ 
hills are not wholly within •British territory. Regulation V of ^ 

^ Z. S, B. /#, vol.^ii. p. 424, gives some further details about the rules of 
Survey. • ^ 
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1873 is made use of to establish' an ‘innei* line/ which means 
a boundary beyond which British subjects cannot ordinarily 
proceed, except under certain restraints and precautions. For 
there Is a not incansiderable trad^ in ivory, caoutchouc, and other 
wild produce, which invites the presence of merchants an^l their 
agents. The traffic is accordingly regulated, and the acquisition 
of viand is prohibited, ♦'SO as to prevent the occurrence of any 
disputes that migM lead to raids and disorders. 

No Land Revenue System applies to the hill districts, but 
there is a ‘ house-tax ' and other dues also, locally. Cultivation 
is in somi.' i)arts permanent on terraced fields along the hill 
sides. The foVest-clad slo})es however are still cultivated largely 
by the temporary or shifting method, called \jiim ' (p. 12). 

The old Bengal districts. Uoalpara. — Of the older districts 
now attached to Assam, it may be sufficient to note that Godl- 
para consists of a ixirtion of the old Rangpur Collectorate, in 
which certain Cliaudfians anil other local magnates were 
recognized as landlords under the rermancnl Settrement. 'fhere 
are in fact some nineteen such estates in the })lain country 
above and below the Caro hills district (which was from an 
early date removed entirely from the control of the Zaminddrs). 
In 1866, the Eastern Dweir districts were acquired from Bhutan, 
and \xTe added to Goalpara : these were not permanently 
sett^ed ; and with the exception of two tracts in .which local 
Rdjas have been recognized as landlords, they are under the 
ordinary ‘landholders' tenure of Assam. A fecial Act (XVI 
of 1869) still ajil)lies to the Dwars. 

For the two remaining districts, we have to look below th6 
central rafi'g^* of hills, to what is 'fh fact the plain or valley of 
the Stirmd river, 

Cachsw.— rCachqr (A^irMr) is j)art hill country and part plain, 
'fhe hills beyond the lofty limestone cliffs of the Bardil range 
are under a separate jurisdiction. On ‘the lapse of the diktict 
(owing to the death *ofnhe Raja without heirs, in 1830) it was 
placed vnder a special administrafton formulated by Act VI of 
1835. An ‘inner line’ (Regulation'V of 1^73) separates. the 
district from the hills to the south (occupied by independent 
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tribes). Cachar, ha*»ing been Acquired only in 1 830, came under 
the ‘temporary' Settlement law. I hive already alluded to the 
joint-tenure of the golonist bodies who established m6st of the 
ordinary- agricultural holdings in the district Aj)parcntiy this 
method of colonization only began under native rule and was 
mt)stly developed under our own. There is no (^cgal) right 
in the land other than that of ‘ landholder ' under Regulatiotfi I 
*of 1886, but the johit responsibility for the revenue is continued. 
In this district there arc niany grants under the ‘ Waste Land 
Rules/ especially for tea estates. 

Sylhet. — Sylhet \Stlhat^ a corruption of Si'fhafiij) was one of 
the old Bengal districts of 1765, and had coi/ie under J^aja 
Todar Mafs Settlement (and consequent land-measurement) in 
the sixteenth century. The Bengal Permanent Settlemtait was 
extended to the district in 1790, but was not maile with Zamin- 
dcirs or local land officers, but with actual occui^ant settlers of 
measured holdings, who were called inirdsdar. Practically these 
holdings are rttfiy at -holdings ; only iTiat as they are under the old 
Regulation VllI of 1793, they possess a full proprietary right 
and a })ermanent assessment ^ 'I’he Permanent Settlement, how- 
ever, extended only to land held in 1790 ; conse(]ucntIy a large 
portion of the district then uncultivated, is not subject to the* old 
Settlement law, and is now under Temjiorary^Settlcrnenjt (see 
p. 162). . ' . 

1 cannot attempt here to give any account of the^curiqus 
proceedings and tomplications that have arisen out of this division 
of land in Sylhet. I can only say that carly^ in 1 804, the Collector 
issued a proclamation inviting j)eopIc to take leases of the then 
unoccupied lands: very few* tesponded to the in<rimtit)n ; but 
as gradually different grants were m^de, a numbci; oi different 
holdingJi became distinguished (by -the mosjl hcarU*eni:yng ter- 
minology according to their origin), as under the ‘ proclama'lion ’ 
{^Icnh land^, as newly-cukivated ijidldbddi)^ &c., &c.’’ * 

• * 

^ Page 213, note ; and see L. S, B. /. vol. iii. p.*4.^4. 

* An immense number of thesf are very petty, paying no morj than one 
rupee revenue ! L. S. B, /. vol# ifi. p. 444. 

“ 'Why all t]?ese distinctions are not abolished, and all lands brought on 
one simple raiyatwdri form of register, — merely noting against certain 
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The revenue is collected by ^ peculiar firrangement at the 
Tahsfl’, designed to facilitate correct account-keeping with a 
multitude^of petty holdings. In all estates^ large or small, that 
have U Permanent Settlement,*' the rule of sale for- default 
applies; but as there might be considerable injustice d(jne*by 
selling a sitilall holding, the absent owner not being aware that* it 
war in arrear, special^ rules have been legalized for securing 
service of a notic^of demand on the owner^ before proceeding* 
to notify the land for sale. ^ ^ 


Burma. 

Upper Burma not described in this work. — The following 
brief note on the province will only apply to Lower Burma. 
The districts of UppeV Burma, annexed in 1886, are passed 
over because their manag^^ment under Regulation III of 
1889 is admittedly a provisional one. The land-revenue is still 
largely replaced by an old native tax, the ‘ tithe ’ or thathdmedd ; 
and a large proportion of the land is claimed as ‘ Royal land,’ 
the holders of which arc only tenants-at-will of the State. It is 
certain that, in time, a regular Land Revenue system will be 
introduced ; anci at present it is not possible to say how the 
administration will ultimately b6 arranged. 

*'Ijow''r Burma Ofacial charges. — As regards Lower Burma, it 
may be convenient first to mention, that though the organization 
of districts undef Deputy Commissioners (Collectors) is just the 
same as in other provinces, inside the district, the local sub- 
division is different in detail, though very much the same in 
principle. Each district consists of a number of ‘ townships ’ 
(so callvxl, I suppose, because the officer in charge is styled 
My 6 - 6 k (viyS = town or city). The ‘ township ’ is very like 
a Tahsil elsewhere ; and the officer in charge i"; like the 
Tahsilddr, though of somewhat higher rank and with somewhat 

o 

numbers that they are ‘ permanently settled/— passes the comprehension of 
any one out'^ide the mysteries of local revenue management. 

^ For further details I must refer to Z.. .S’. B, /. vol. iii. p. 449. 
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larger powers. Each* township) contains a number of ‘ circles ^ 
containing several kwins or villages ; ^the ofiicer of the circle 
who collects the revenue (and is paid by a commissioi? thereon) 
is called one or more assistant^: he 
is like the Indian f>a/w<frt,^ inasmuch as ail the survey work 
(subsequent to Settlement) is done by him, and the land 
records are in his charge: he is unlike 6ie pa/wart hecaus^in 
India the patwdi'i h^s nothing to do with the actual collection of 
revenue : on the whole the t%ugyt is more like the mauzaddr of 
Assam (p. 218). ^ • 

Revenue under the Burmese kings. — In Lower B’lrma, land % 
was apparently recognized, in quite ancient times, as belonging 
to the ‘first clearer the king also received a share in the 
produce h But the tithe-tax, a capitation-tax, a'ul the produce 
of ‘ royal lands ’ were more relied on by Burmese kings ; and 
where a ‘ rice-land tax ’ was levied, it was mostly assessed by a 
rude 'calculation of the number 0/ cattle employed in the cultivation 
of a certain area. 

Under the British rule, a survey and general ado})tion of 
a regular Land-Revenue have been introduced. 

‘ Villages ^ in Burma. — There are no ‘ vilhiges ’ exactly in 
the Indian sense ; that is to say there is no body of joint-owmers 
claiming a whole area; nor is there the re^liir raiyi^twdrt 
village, i.e. ^ body held together under a common licrcditary 
staff oY village officers; but there arc local groups of Jamilifs, 
and a State headman is appointed**. The cultivated area is 
held by families who arc separate ; but jhe joint-succession is 
:*ecognized by Burmese law, and a holding may be held for 
some time jointly by the heii%*'(wife and daughters •iifduded) ol 

• 

^ In aricient times there is no doubt th*at prince^ whos<i blobd was to 
some extent that of the Aryan miliUry caste, entered liurina (roin AAakan 
and through Manipur, and founded Kinjjdoms ; thus it inny have becii that 
Indian noti^is of the State organization became prevalent. There were 
however, formerly, ‘ royal lands ' in Lower Ihirma as in the Upper jjrovincef 
The British Government did not retain a special riglft (under the law of 1^76), ^ 
in Lower Burma, to royal lands. ^ , 

^ Act III of 1889 was pAssed to improve and consolidate village 
government, regulating the appointment, status and duties, of headmen ; this 
Act only operates in districts to which it is specially extended. 
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a deceased landholder. Hence the local cgroups, though not 
forming in the Indian ^’sensc a joint body, are ^till often 
connected together by natural ties. It has thus been found 
possible, for survey purposes, .^o reco'gnize areas which are 
practically villages- under the name of queng or kunn. Any 
area of land held on separate grant or lease, is also tleated 'as 
a I'wm. 

Title to land;"— All titles to land are comparatively recent, 
and depend either on express grant or lease or on long 
possession following on occupation and ‘ first clearing.' Act II 
of 1876 has (rather technically and with too much refinement) 
explained wha'.. gives the title of ‘ landholder.’ 

Xiand assessment under the first form.— At first, especiall} 
when land was very largely in excess of the population, 
temporary cultivation was undertaken for a year or two, and 
then shifted elsewhere* Settlements for a term of years were 
not thought of. The law permided the chief Revenue Authority 
to declare certain rates for revenue purposes, w'bich rates were 
to hold good (usually) for a term of 3^ears'; and these were 
applied, by an annual measurement, to whatever land was liable 
to assessment. ^All land in I.ower Burma is either rice-land, or 
garden and orchard, or (occasionally) miscellaneous cultivation 
callec], Kahig, Rice-land occupies the easily flooded, deep- 
soiled, alluvial plains ; it fnrnishes the principal harvest. 
Sjnall patches near the homestead arc cultivated with vegetables 
or garden produce. Kaing cultivation on ridges or on laterite 
slopes on the eige of the alluvial plain, is more precarious and 
the soil adapted to it is more easily exhausted. 

Orchardsfand palm groves arti not taxed by a rate on land, 
but oh the trees. ^ 

SetlJ-ements. — Settlements, when made for the more advanced 
])ortfons of the country, exhijt>it many of the features of 
a raiyaiwarf system. The land may be relinquished piecemeal, 
or the Settlement op the entire holding can be given up, and 
the holder will then revert to annu. I measurement and payment 
at the rates published for the circle. ■ 

Demarcation. — Where a district is notified for Settlement. 
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demarcation of suck boundailes as are permanent, and the 
erection gf temporary marks require(/for survey purposes, are 
the first requisites. .This is in Lower Burma provided for by 
a special* Act (V of 1880). • • * 

survey. — The survey work is done by professional staff 
untler th*e direction of the Imperial Survey Depaftment. It 
results, as usual in* all modern Settlement of whatever class/»in 
•*^ery complete, lar^ scale, village (limin') mai?s, showing every 
field and holding J)y a separate number. And a descriptive 
field Register, which is an index to the map, is prepared. • 

Becords of rights. — The Settlement staff makes out all the 
Records of rights. These rights may be of ‘ kftidholders,' or 
of ‘ grantees ' ; or there may occupation on a terminable ‘ lease.' 

• 

The important registers arc ; — • 

(1) Description of holdings in each hui)in : — holder’s name ; 

• on what sort of tenure ; what sort of cultivation ; and *if 

there are fruit trees on the kuid. 

(2) Gives an abstract account of such land in the kwm as is 

still unoccupied; or is excluded from assessment as 
village sit^, sacred place, jungle, graziijg-ground ; and 
often, ‘ parts under water’ are mentioned. 

{3) Is an abstract of decisions about ‘ landhoMers’ ’ rigl^J;s, in 
cases^in which there ^as been a dispute. • • 

{4) Ts a list of the ‘ grants,' mentioning the part of the graijt 
still uncultivated and the number of years’ exemption 
from revenue — an allowance always macic to encourage 
, settlers ; for during the first year or two there is much 
outlay and little return.* * » > ^ 

(5) Refers to ' leases ’ as (4) does 19 ‘ grants.’ . “ * 

(6) Is .a register of tenants ; and it -may be mentioned, ijhat no 

tenants exist but under^agreement ; and there are* no 
• • artificial (or other)* occupancy rights. * 

{7) & (8)^ Show the grazing-grounds, whiph under ftie Rules • 
can be allotted to village use^; also the gardens ^nd the 
‘ miscellaneous ’ culfivation. 

• * See also Act II of 1876, sec. 20. 

. • Q * * 
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(9) Shows the classification of soils in eath village, which will 
be explained direcjy. 

These registers are kept in Burmese. 

‘Supplementary Survey.^ — Though the tMgyfs take' no 
part in the original survey, they have to conduct * what is 
called in Burma the ‘ supplementary survey,' the object of 
which is to keep the maps correct by annually noting all new 
cultivation and changes that occurr I'hey have also registers 
of mutations^ so that all changes in landholding, or by sale 
or inherikince, may be at once recorded. Just as in Northern 
India, the Rules prescribe a set of forms or schedules exactly 
the same as those of Settlement, which have to be periodically 
filled up according to the trwe facts for the year. There arc 
Revenue-Inspectors who look after this work, under the Director 
of Land Records and Agriculture. 

Soil classification. — As in other Settlements, uniform tracts 
or ‘Circles' are distinguished for assessment purposes, so as to 
bring together the different villages that have the same general 
advantages and arc similarly circumstanced : in these the same 
rates will generjjlly apply. 

In each circle or tract, a certain number of soils (which are 
natural and ca’sily recognized — not fanciful or uncertain) are 
distinguished. There may bcr deep clay that is not exhausted 
h;' con^tinuous cropping, or a poorer clay that needs fallow ; 
there may be lateritc and sandy soil (usually on the edges of the 
alluvial plain)', whatever the distinctions, they are purely 
natural, and no more in number than are necessary, as bearing 
different values. ' 

Assessment. — The principles of assessment (i) of land, (2) of 
orchards an^d palm groves, depend on the provisions^ of secs. 
23, 24, Act II of 1876. Land (5; assessed at an annual money- 
rate per acre. The chief Commissiorter is empowered to make 
Rules as to fixing /he rates, which may be altered ‘from time 
to time^as the chief Commissionenmay direct.' 

That of course applies to rates in general ; when in the case of 
permanently established cultivation, the holder gel^ a Settlement, 
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the rates are not changed during th^ term of the Settlement, 
which ath?>i'€sent is fixed at not less thtn ten or more than fifteen 
years. The old stand^d was, one-fifth the gross produce ; the 
modern* standard is (nominally' or theoretical!^ fifty per cent of 
the vjlue of the net produce. Detailed insfructions for assess- 
ment are givep in^the Rules under the ^ct, and in a little 
volume entitled ‘ Djrcctions to Settlemenf Officera' (chap. iil^. 

* Nature of tha assessment adopted in practice. — Mis- 
cellaneous cultiva^on is *not assessedN^at these rates, nor are 
gardens or orcheyd land. For these, empiric^al rates are 
made use of, calculated on the best data available.' In rice- ' 
land, a ‘normal' produce is first ascertained; — that is, the, 
average out-turn for each class or kind of soil, under different 
conditions of agriculture. The 'money value of this, out-turn 
is ascertained on the average of the prices ruling during 
the ^three months after harvest, in a' series of years, apd 
making allowance for the cost qt carriage, so as to obtain 
a local, not a market, value. The costs of cultivation, and 
of living, are then worked out; and deducting these from 
the gross value, we have a net value, fifty per cent of which 
is the Land Revenue. These calculations are usually made 
and explained in the Settlement Reports; but- I have never 
seen the rates so obtained, actually apjilied without altera- 
tion, to lands of any class. It seems to be rather a matter 
of form ; or perhaps I should say that such ratea affeW 
a kind of standard — actual rates being kept below and 
not above them. Really^ the rates ased anj empirically 
calculat;ed, but carefully considered with reference to .existing 
rates, and to statistics of increase in prosperity, and njse of 
prices, since the last assessment. There are many different 
considefations present to the mind of an officer v^o^ has 
carefully studied the people and the locality, which guide hip to 
a right ccjaclusion as to rates ; but he has to justify these in 
his report, and so requires standards with \>'hich to compare his > 
actual figures. No actual xs^X&s, ever are ascertained wholly by *. 
any. arithmetical j process or mechanical rule ; but certain 
standards, mart^ing upper op lower limits, can be arrived at by 
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rule, and then the real rentes can ^be judged of by comparison 
with such .standards. * . 

Cesses. — There is, as usual, a local cess or rate levied (under 
Act II of 1880 or III of 1889 ii applicable) for district roads, 
sanitation, educatioii, and local postal service. (In Burma it is 
ten per cent, on the Revenue). Sec. 34 of A,ct IJ of 1876 also 
provides that ‘a cj^oitation-tax ’ is payable by all males between 
eighteen ♦and sixty years of age. In some Qases this tax may 
be commuted to a rate o’", land. 

Shifting o^oltivation called taungyd.— A great deal of 
cultivation*" in the low hills of the Yoma, &c., is still carried 
. on by the method of burning the forest and dibbling in seed 
with the ashes just before the rains (p. 13)/ The Land Act 
expressly declares that no right in the soil is acquired 
by this process, for there is no permanent occupation; and 
it ,may be added further that this destructive practice (see 
sec. II of the Forest Act XI}i of 1881) is not allowed (on 
obvious general principles of law) to become* a right of user 
or easement. At the same time it would be neither possible 
nor desirable to put a stop to it all at once. There are places 
where it does little harm, as there is no prospect of utilizing the 
forest material ; and the Karen and other tribes could not (at 
present) live without it. But it is quite right that such a method 
of cultivation should be subject io regulation, and allowed only 
as* a matter of concession. Where land is taken up as State 
Forest, and provision for the practice is desiratlc, a large area 
is set apart, and carcfiilly surrounded with a cleared belt so that 
fire may not spread to the , forest that is being coqserved.’* 
Gradt^lly, as population increases, and as the wood in the 
forest becomejs valuable anil marketable, this form of cultivation 
will he brought to an end ; *^people will be induced to settle (by 
the encouragement of favourabld* terms) in the plains, or will 
perhaps permanently occupy the hiU-sidfes by terrace^, fields h*' 

Taungyd cultivation is assessed merely by means of 
a small 'money-rate (Act II of 1876^ sec. 33) levied on each 

' See L. S. B. I. vol. iii. p. 504, and a very curious ac<lount of a sort 
of advanced or organized taungyd system pn the Salwin River, p. 506. 
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male mgmber of a family able to the dak or heavy knife 
with wliich the jungle is cut for burning. The family is jointly 
responsible for this annual tax.^ ^ • 

Waste Land Buies. — Ift conclusion it may be mentioned, 
that ^i) land may be given out by local orders for temporary 
cultivation oif anAually renewable lease^or other short terms; 
(2) it may be regularly leased for terms n®t exceeding tCirty 
years — either for ^ordinary* cultivation or on special fbrms for 
tea, coffee, cinchona, &c.*; (3) it majh*bc applied for with t^e 
design of acquiring permanently the ‘ landholder’s*’ title. 

Grants and Leases require the sanction of difj^rent authorities * 
according to their size. Grants or leases of over fifty acres,* 
require the apprcTval of the Fjpancial Comnissioner (Chief 
Revenue Authority^. 



CHAPTER IX. 

The Revenue Administration and Public Business 

• CONNECTED WITH LaND MANAGEMENT.- 

Special jurisdiction of Land Revenue Officers.— The 
permanent Settlement of Bct-igal having certain peculiarities 
which were noticed in the last chapter, it h^s followed that the 
course of Revenue Administration and the modes of realizing 
the Land Revenue, are somewhat different in Bengal, from what 
they are elsewhere. ' 

In Bengal, the Revenue being fixed in perpetuity, and therefore 
likely to become easier and easier as the estate progressed and 
land rose in value,, it was, from the first, understood that punctual 
payment (without remission or drawback in bad years) would be 
insisted on ; and the estate was .declared liable to sale at once, in 
default of payment. Again, the desire being to leaye the land- 
lords ill as much independence as possible, there has been no 
room for that ‘ paternal ' care of the estates and their condition 
and prosjiccts, ^/hi^h^has been extended in the districts where 
smaller village-estates are the Revenue payers. 

‘Revenue Courts’ objected tb in Bengal. The feeling 
counteracted by other considerations, in other Provinces. — 
Among the /irst Bengal 'Regulations codified in 1793, was 
one which rather ostentatiously r'.bolished the ^ Mai- AdawluV 
or Itevenue Courts in which the Collector and hi^ Depu'des 
tormcrly decided a,, variety of matters directly relating to 
land, a^id more especially to rttit payments (and dealings 
generally) between the landlord dnd tenant. Everything 
was made over to the Civil Courts. In 1859, ^rent-suits (for 
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enhancement, arrejtfs, &c.) were once more restored to the 
jurisdictig)n of the Collector; but ijffe feeling in Bengal had 
become fixed ; and. ten years liter, the jurisdiction altered 
back to that of the Ci’sfft Court^^ where it still remains uncier the 
existing law h This feeling that the Coli(;ctor is to have no 
jilriscAcdon as a Court, is perhaps an exaggerated* one ; for it 
cannot really *be said that he is in anj^ sense a judge in^his 
own cause. How(?vcr that may be, the feeliftg has never taken 
such hold in other province?, because there was a strong counter- 
vailing Teason, In the first place, tli?;se provinces were not 
managed b}; great *estatc-holders anxious to avoicl ajl scrutiny 
and control ; but much more than that, the wiiole method of 
Settlement requirejd a special staff of officers whose duly kept* 
them constantly out in camp aiitl dealing with the villages on 
the spot ; they thtis acquired special experience aifll special 
knowledge of land affairs; and the Settlement Officer was, in 
facl^ more ‘ the friend of the people ’ than the Civil Courts* at 
head -quarters* wjth their pleader? and formal procedure. It 
became a principle of the Revenue administration of Upper 
India generally, that questions of land-value, of reins and 
agricultural interests, had much better be entrusted to the 
decision of Officers accustomed to Settlement and Revenue work. 

This reason less applicable to Bengal. Consequent 
difference^ in the law VelaUng to Revenue Courts •and 
jurisdiction. — Idiat such a view did not become prominent 
in Bengal is not remarkable; because when the rermanciit 
Settlement was once made (without any .reference to actual 
•land valuation) there was no further question about the 
assessment ; and there was*fto fteed for a staff *)!► Settlement 
Officers familiar with land-custom|, and able p inal«e use 
effectually, of evidential indications of landed-riglij.^ and of 
the fairness of rentals, which ^ould be unintelligible to^the Civil 
Judges. To this day, knowledge of land-details is only Obtain- 
able in Bengal, indirectly and by mc€n^ of the Temporarily 
Settled districts and cstatfs, as well as from the Govern- 
ment estates 103) ^hich are kept under direct District 
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management. It will therefore uot surprise the student when 
he -finds that the differeA.^ Revenue Procedure Laws vary as to 
their recognition of ‘ Revenue Courts ' — meaning that the Land 
Revenue Officer, s have definite, (judicisii) powers of deciding 
questions conncctefl with land management, often hearing s>uils 
between landlord and tenant as well, and subject (ordinarily; to an 
appeal in the Revenue, Department only. In Bengal, no such 
Courts are recognized; but the latest Tenant Act (of 1885) has ' 
once more found it desirable to make provision that rent and 
tnnant-questions may be"* settled on the spot by a Revenue Officer 
accustomed (o such inquiries ; this is, however, oply in certain 
cases and undei special conditions. In Madras, Revenue Courts 
are not mentioned; but the Collector has a recognized jurisdiction 
in ‘ summary suits' and other ^.matters, under Madras Act VIII 
of 1865 (e. g.) ; and, when so acting, he has^^he same powers as 
a Civil judge for the ^purpose of securing the attendance of 
paJrties and witnesses, and the production of documents, &c. 

Bombay. — In Bombay, tKe code (chap, xii^"! speaks- only of 
Revenue officers, their powers and procedure ; but it mentions 
their holding a ‘ summary ' or a ‘ formal ' inquiry ; and provides 
that these are to^be deemed ‘judicial’ proceedings. An earlier 
Act (XVI of 1838), still in force, mentions directly, Revenue 
Courts (Courts of Collectors) and declares that they are not 
to haye jurisdiction ‘ in regard, to tenures ’ or the interests in 
lan^d which arise out of a tenure claim, nor in claims to possession 
of land.* 

The IS'orth-V^est Provinces law as to Revenue Juris- 
diction. — In the North-West Provinces, on the other hand; 
the Revenue iCourts are fully i\icognized as such ; and the Land 
ReveKtie Act^ (IX of 187^) expressly mentions a number of 
matters (f?ec. 24) in which -the Civil Court has no jurisdiction. 
So all r^nt suits and other disputeg between landlord and tenant 
are heard by the Revenue Courts (Act XII of 1881, sec. 9^ ff.). 
Put in rent suits there^ isoan appeal, in certain cases, to the Civil 
‘Courts (i.e. to the District Civil Cou»t), or in large and important 
cases, direct to the High Court. ' ^ ^ 

The 'Central Provinces. — The Central Provinces (Land 
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Revenue Act) does fiot refer tf) Revenue Courts generally ; but 
there are^a number of matters in wl^h Revenue Officers h'^ve 
to pass orders, and a. Civil suit cannot be brought to qu'^stion the 
decision* (see sec. 152, Act XVJII of 1881). • * 

Ta the Tenancy Act (iX of 1883) alio, certain mj^fters 
(iftclutliqg the ^xing of rents) are reserved to Reventie Officers ; 
but other suits bet\Wn landlord and ten^t (as such) are left to 
• the Civil Courts, provided that the Court musT be presided over 
by an official who^ is tilscj % Revenue ^r a Settlement Officer, 
and so HUs the experience of land matters 'vliich such an appoint- 
ment gives. » ^ • 

The Panjdb. — In the Panjab Acts, no menflon is made of 
Revenue Courts ugder that name; but the Land Revenue Act 
reserves certain matters from the^'urisdiction ol the Civil Courts 
(Act XVII of i88i^ sec. 158). In tliis province, Settlement 
Officers can be invested with powers to h«ar land-cases, and there 
are Special provisions in secs. 136, 1^7 of the Act. The Tenancy 
Law (A«t XW pf 1887) goes into more detail (sec. 75 ff.). 
Revenue Officers alone have jurisdiction in suits between land- 
lord and tenant (shown in the Act in groups) and in various 
‘applications and proceedings' (also exhibited in groups). 
Provision is further made for the determination of any question 
of doubtful jurisdiction ; and al^o for the validity of decisions 
which are f^r and proper, bnly 4 hat there has been a technical 
defect of jurisdiction ; and for the reference of certain jrointsdto 
the decision of a’Civil Court (sec. 98). 

Burma and Assam. — In the province , oft B«rm a there is no 
need of a tenancy law; and the Land Act (II of 1876) dcah 
with the special jurisdiction df*Retenue Officers in 3^^ Th< 
Land Regulation (I of 1886) of Ass.a# is similar. . • 

Law i>f Bevenue jurisdiction and procedure be*r©ferre( 
to in each Province. — For <all provinces except Bengaf an( 
Madras, tl^ powers and* jurisdiction of Revenue Officers, thei 
procedure in summoning parties and pr(^uring evidence, th' 
course of appeal, and the rejdsion of orders, are provided in tli 
‘Land Revenue ^ct' an(f perhaps in the ‘Tenancy Act' alsc 
In Bombay everything is to be found in the Revenue Code. 
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In Madras there are several of^the earlie*v Regulations giving 
ceftain powers to ReveV^ue officers ; such are Madras Reg. II 
of 1 803, ‘'and Reg. VII of 1828; but the. principal provisions 
regarding powers and procedure are contained in two^^Acts — 
Madras Act VIII of 1865, called the * Rent Recovery Act/ and 
Madras Aet II of 1864 for the ‘ Recovery of arrears of ReVenue/ 

Jn Bengal, there is h longer list of Acts and Regulations which 
indicate the i)oW6rs and procedure of Revenue officers; but' 
there is no occasion to give any< details, because there are 
‘ Collcctorate-Law Manuals ' (c. g. that by Mr. H. A. D.' Phillips) 
which give "all the Acts, Regulations, &c. coll/^ctcd in one 
volume. 

Nature of the procedure adopted for Revenue cases. — 
The Revenue Court proce^iure is simple and untechnical. 
Where file law provides a special jurisdict’xon for the hearing 
of ‘ applications,’ or oh contentious eases between parties, which 
afb in the nature of * suits,* cither the Civil jurisdiction is adopted 
(with such modifications as may be needed) "" or the entire 
procedure is laid down specially. It may be said broadly, 
that the object of Revenue procedure is to make the hearing 
of cases as easy and expeditious, and free from technical 
difficulties, as possible. 

In r-jme cases*the law insists on the personal attendance of the 
parties, and discourages the expense’' and waste of time that too 
often follow on the employment of legal practitioners. Permission 
can of course always be had to appear by agent or to employ legal 
aid where it is really needed; but in the vast majority of cases that 
come before the Revenue officers, there is nothing but a simple 
question of fact to be gone into. 

Heads eff- Revenue duty.— I Kdve already (p. 23 ff.) indicated 
the grades of Land Revenue Officers — how the Collector is the 
District .head ; and how he is always Magistrate as well, and 
has the" general supervision of all administrative work in his 
district : how he has Deputies and Assistants ; how an appeal 
'Ordinarily' lies from thfc decision of the lower grades to the 
Collector, and in other cases (including the orders of the 
Collector himself when these are appealable) to the Com- 
missioner, with a final appeal to the Board of Revenue or 
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Financial Commissioner. Vft have |jere, therefore, to turn 
our attention to the everyday matter^of land management and 
Land Revenue busine^ which the Collectors have to dispose 
of. Xltb heads of Land Reventie business naturally vary some- 
what with the Province ; but there is suflkiient similarity to 
warrant a general description being included in the safhe chapter. 

In Bengal, though the Collector has/ no concern with •the 
* internal alfairs of ^ordinary landlord-estates, he stilly has to 
keep a watchful eye 6n country ip ease of the approach 
of famiri? ; and he may have the actual care of estates (with ot 
without the »id of a paid Manager) in case Jthey come under 
the Court of Wanls, while the owner is a min(?r or incapable. 
He has the charge i)f Government Estates when they are either 
farmed, or managed direct, — the^ tenants paying their rent to 
Government. these estates consist of large tracts 

(exceeding 5,000 acres) they are technically called ‘ raiyatwari 
tracts,’ the direct holders of laiHl ^ai}'ats) being the tenants of 
Governnfhnt fhough not necessarily tenants at will. The 
Settlement of rents in these tracts, as well as of the Revenue in 
temporarily settled estates and districts, is the duty of the 
Collector (with the aid, if need be, of Setilement Officers 
specially appointed). I have already alluded to the special 
procedure of Act VIII of 1885 piengal Tenancy) uncler^whiclj 
Rent Settlements may have to be made under certain circVim- 
stances even in Permanently Settled estates. There j,re ako 
duties under the ‘general Survey law, including orders regarding 
the erection and mayitenance of boundary *mar]ft> (Bengal Act V 
df 1875, sec. 20). The Collector is also concerned with the 
Registration of landed estates and with ‘ mutations,’ iTe* iheyecord 
of changes in the proprietorship by nale, &c. He niso ha^ the 
duty of* registering ‘tenures’ (p. 13d) for tlie puipose^^of their 
protection from being voided if the estate comes to sale for 
arr^rs of ^Revenue. Wlien partitions of jointly owned estates 
are applied for, the Collector alone has ^uaisdiction to make the 
division and to determine h(jf^ the Land Revenue liability is to be 
distributed over yhe shares : and even if there is no ^formal 
partition ,to nftke, there may be the right of co-sharers to 


t 
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have their Revenue apportioned, and 9 ‘separate account’ 
opened with each, so tw|t the default of one may n^t imperil 
the others — except under such circumstances as the law provides 
(Act ‘XI of i 855>, secs. 10--14). I need hardly say mudi.on the 
Co\lector's duty iii respect of Drainage works and Embank- 
ments, the? maintenance of which may be of first-rate impcirtance 
to , agriculture in certain districts (Bengal Acts VI of 1880, and ^ 
II of 1882). So too I only just allude tcj the assessment oP 
estates and tenures to, the ‘ Distrifct Cfess' (p. 153) (Bengal 
Act IX of 1880). Lastly, there are the important 'duties of 
the collection of the Land Revenue, and the .-realization of 
arrears. 

In other Provinces. — Though some of the duties thus stated 
are peculiar to the locality, olhers are common to all provinces. 

It will be possible, therefore, at once to a brief comment 
on a series (selected) of the subjects of general Land Revenue 
administration most likely to be useful \ 

Tenancy procedure not included, but rthe jui'isdiction 
noted. — As regards those provinces which entrust rent and 
other Tenant cases to Revenue Courts, I may say at once 
that it is not jmy intention to give any details as to the 
procedure in Tenancy cases. I have sufficiently alluded to 
the Tenancy hw in general (pt 133 If.), and I will only further 
rentind students that, in ea^h province, they will have to 
see 

1 . Whether suits between landlord and tenant are heard by the 
Revenue officer^ or by the Civil Courts. 

2 . Or whether being heard by Revenue Courts, the course cf 
appeal is )|d]olly in the Revenue .department, i.e. to the Com- 
missioner, Board, &c., or wholly or partly to the Civil Court. 

3 . ‘In the Central Provii?ces only, is there a special provision, 
dividing,, so to speak, the landlord and tenant (original) jurisdiction 
belwpep the Revenue and the Civil Courts : but then there is an 
express provision that most rents must be, and all may be, determined 
for tne term of Settlement, by the Sefttlement Officer. Honce 
^♦he class Lf suits likely tp come before the courts is special in kind, 
and limited. 

n 

' When I speak of the ‘ Collector ’ it is hardly necesssary to explain that 
I include the Deputy and Assistant Collectors who ^ct act'ording to their 
grade in the manner provided by the Acts. '* 
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Heads of Xiand Be-^iiue d«ty enumerated. — Confining our 
attention then to the Land Revenue business, we shall find that 
the main heads of cjflicial duty calling for our notice* are the 
following. : — ^ ^ • 

I •The collection of the Ond Revenue. . 

2. care of estates in general — including the pieservation 
of bounclaries, the mahitenance of^ie records, especially 

• with refcren(?e to theMue registration f)f aTl changes in 

ownership. ^ ^ ^ * 

3. PafWtion of joint estates. . 

4. Appoint^jcient and control of village officers. * ^ 

5. Minor assessments — i. e. special cases wl*ere the Land 

Revenue has^ to be fixed subsequently to, or apart from, 
the general Settlement of t\|e district. 

6. Agricultural adjj^nces (Taqdvi\ * • 

It will not be necessary for our furthei* remarks, to se{)arate 
the ptovinces and repeat a notice of Revenue duties for caclf ; 
there are^some^ (Jistinct features Tn the Permanently settled 
districts and estates of Bengal and Madras, in the Raiyatwiirf 
provinces, and in the village -estate Provinces (North-West 
Provinces and Oudh, Panjab, Central Provinces and Ajmer), 
but they can be sufficiently indicated in briefly describing the 
action taken in general, under the above six hca^S- 


1. Collection of the BevQmie.* 

• • 

Difference between permsRitentf and temporary (HiettlementB 

as regards Revenue i£ arrear. — Naturally wc consider thh; the 
first duty of a Collector being to ‘ collect ' — the ingathering of 
the Revenue, and the enforcem|nt of paymenf in case of default, 
is the “first subject to be esnsidered. * 

"We have'here to take notice of the difltrent procedure under* 
each of the three great systenw. In Bengal and in the Perma- 
nently Settled estates of Madras, the gift of the landlord-right was 
accompanied Vith the condition that the Revenue must b^ paid 
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punctually under threat of the imnfediate sal« of the estate. It was 

th^ght that this was bett^j^than subjecting a great landlprd to the 
indignit/of personal imprisonment or attachment and distraint 
of moveable property ^ 

J^le law and l^ublic demand^ recovery law in Bengal. — 
The existing Act (XI of 1859) regulating the Sale law offileng?^ 
is J. believe under disbjission, but no change has yet taken place 
nor is it likely thit any principles will^be altered. As, howevei 
Land Revenue is not cjjnfincd to ^Permanently settled estates 
and moreover various other items of public money ^are pro 
vided to be recovered ‘ as if they were arrears of Lg.nd Revenue 
there is a dOviblc procedure. The whole law of (i) sale 0 
estates and (2) the 'certificate procedure’ for the 'recover 
of public demands’ is re^d together, being contained ii 
Act XI 'of 1859, Bengal Act VII of iSfiS^.and Bengal Act VI 
of 1880. «t 

^ Where there is some kind of ' estate,’ with a landlord o^fer il 
the estate is liable to sale, as the first ai^d 'direct mode c 
recovery; certain fixed 'tenures’ (p. 130) are also treated a 
estates. Where it is a case of recovery from a Revcnue-farme 
(still occasionally employed on certain lands) or from a Govern 
ment raiyat, or from some other person, where there is n< 

' estate ’ to sell,»ra certificate of^ the arrear is issued by the Col 
lectjo<7, and this operates like ,<2 decree of Civil Court, and i 
c;s:eciited under the Civil procedure Code. 

I. Sale law. — In the case of estates, the old custom wa 

that the Land Revenue fell due in monthly instalments, and th 

failure of any one month's payment was held to authorize tb 

sale; bbl'd.is was found to‘be't6o harsh; and now, a certaii 
.'1 

date' (or last day for pay^nent) is fixed 'under the authority c 
the law^ by which (up till sunset) all dues for the preceding 
yeat must be made good. „ 

T'ne ' sunset law.’ — Directly the sun has set, the time ig past 
'and the eWate must ^e- notified for sale, — the sale to' take plac 

^ In Llaclras there is some difference.: the Act (II of 1864) says th 
recovery shall be according to the terms oRthe title ^eed ; and Reg. 
of 180^, sec. 7, provides that personal property shall in the^first instance b 
attached. . . ‘ - 
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thirty days later. It will be understood, however, that in practice, 
a very si^gall percentage of estates is^ver actually sold. The 
Collector may accept a payment after date, if it is deftVable to 
do so.^A reference to section 18 of the Safe Act will Miow 
that? the Collector has absolifte discretion (provided he maizes a 
wfitteA (Jjder and slates his reasons) to forego a sale •or even to 
refuse to allow one. And fhis latter p^ver may be sj)eci^allv 
• required in order tO obviate •the necessary^ c'^l oT a sale law, 
viz. that a landlord^ may tempted tq raise all the money he 
can by Seating encumbrances on his estate (which will be aH 
voided when jheestSte is sold) and then may^pur|Vs(Jy let his 
Revenue fall into arrear. If it were comi)ulsor3p to put up the 
estate to auction, the fraudulent owner might virtually get the 
price twice over h % 

Sale of Estate wSh a clear title. -The auction purchaser gets 
a cl^r title and can void all encumbrances and contracts emerg'd 
into oy the defaulting landlord, find all tenures created by him ; 
certain ol^i stanjjing tenures are, ho\#ver, protected (by law) and so 
are others if duly^registered ; but registration only applies to the 
tenures mentioned in the Act, .and then prevails only against private 
purchasers, not ag.ainst C Government. So that if an estate were 
heavily burdened with tenures which a priv.ate purchaser could not 
void> there would be no sufficient bid for the estafe at the .auction, 
and Government would buy it in. It is true that there is a ‘special 
registration’ of tenures which will protect them e^^cn against being 
voided by Government ; but.such Registration can only be liacj on 
condition that the tenures are stft;h as leave a sufficient stfeurity 
(in an Unburdened proportion of theest.ate) for the Land Revenue pf 
the whole. , 

2. Certificate Procedure. — The ‘ cferfificate procedure ' 
classifies the demands into fwo jeries : in the onp^to put it 
shortly — the certificate is more absolute and difficult to coutesl 
than in the other. A separate form *of certificate for each class 
is provided : in either case, if there is any cft^jccuOn, a yieplion 
must* first be lodged witji the Collector within a certain time. 

* The encumbrances in all probability woum such as could not be 
registered to secure them (e. g. moilgages), and so purchasers would bid the 
price of the estate as free from^eAcumbranccs. Should, then, the sale price 
excoed the value of tke arrears, the Collector would be bound to hyid ovei 
the whole surpfiis*to the original owner. • 
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In the first class of cases, the money must be. paid up (in deposit), 
and then a civil suit may fee filed (against Government) to contest 
the certificate. In the second class of cases it is not necessary 
to deposit the mu)ney, but a suit may be filed to contest the 
liability ; provided ^hat the plaint rAust set forth that the grou^nds 
of objectioiv sued on have been duly enumerated in a, pfitition 
(as , above) to the CollJ^ntor : the suit can only proceed on one or 
other of the grounds permitted (sec. 'S, Jlengai Act. VII of 1880). ’ 
Xjand Revenue recovjery in Woi'thei'n Jndia. — The Land 
Pvcvcnue Acts of the provinces where village-estate Sef dements 
prevail, h,ave'a different procedure for the recovery of arrears 
of Land Revehue and other public dues that are provided by 
law to be recoverable as if they were arrears , of Land Revenue. 
Briefly, instead of sale being tkc first and ordinary procedure, it 
is only adopted as the las) resort. There art^^ceries of measures, 
beginning with a simiple notice of demand ; and only if the 
ofners fail can the sale of the estate be ordered. All the Acts 
arc similar in principle. ^ ^ 

The Revenue is, 1 have explained (p. 192), made payable by 
certain instalments ; and if these are not paid up in full at due 
date, the responsible party becomes ‘ a defaulter.’ 

Responsibility of village headman or lambardar. — In the 
North-West Provinces and Central Provinces, the headmen 
are pdmarily and personally liable ks defaulters for the Land 
Rpvenue arrears of their village or section {patii) of a tillage. 
In the Panjab this rule is modified ; the headman is only re- 
sponsible if he negjects the duty of collecting — has not taken 
the proper steps to get in the Revenue from the co-sharers wher 
are liable. ^ 

If/’t is necessary to adopt legal measures to realize the arrear, 
a certificate of the amount due is prepared and signed by 
the F.-evenue Officer — usually by tpe Tahsilddr. This certificate 
is absolute proof of the arrear: it can only be contested oby 
a civil suV, which agaiir. must be preceded by a deposit of the 
whole amount due. The processej, of recovery are (in order of 
severity) : — 

I. Serving a writ (dastak) of demand. 
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2. Arrest and detention of^the perso/i 

3. Distress and sale of moveablei property including cfrops 

* — hut tools, |5eeji grain, and agricultural cattle ate exempt, 
••iind the PanjaT) Act ex^^ressly cxempts*a portion ‘of the 
• crop necessary for subsistence. • ^ 

4. %f\ttachmenl of the whole estate {rnahal) or tl» defaulting 

share only.* The effect of this is#o place the land unifier a 
Government rnanagA*, who rccciv(;s all rents and profits : • 
(payment tj any ojit else will iiQt avail against the demand 
^f the manager). 7 'his is popularly called kham-lahs'il), 

5. Is a sii|iilar process ; only that instead gf making over the 

estate (or share) to a manager, it is made •over to a solvent 
co-sharcr who undertakes to i)ay up the arrears and holds* 
the share till he has recov^^red all. 

6 . Annulling tij^^^^Settlemonl of the* whole estate, •or of the 

share ; in which case a new Sellleinenl will be made ; and 
• the proprietor may find himself excluded for its teTm 
which wili not exceed fifteen years. 

7. Sale of the estate or share {patlt). 

8. Sale of other immoveable projierty of the defaulter. 

There are small variations in detail in the Acts ; but the 

foregoing list will give a sufficient general idea of the procedure. 
It may be mentioned that in Oudh, the Taluqiar’s estates arc 
(unlike the^ landlord estates oj^ liengal) treated by the, »ame 
proccafs as the village estates ; they are not .sold in the fyst 
instance ; the only difference is that the Taluqdar is not liable 
to personal arrest and detention. • • 

• Wo interesTb charged. — Interest is not charged arrears of 

Land Revenue; but the co^te oli process, &c. arc**iic]!\j^ded la 
the arrear to be recovSred. • , » 

Case£F of real inability to pay.— ^It will be borne, ii) mind 
that while, in the Permanentlf settled estates of Bengaly* and 
Madras, no remissions of suspensions are contemplated, m the 
village-estates, the Collector is ever watchfiuljo distinguisTi whethef 
the default is due to neglect,*or fraud, or (as it often ijiay be) 

• * 

* * -This is usu|Llly a^brief detention in a suitable place at the TahsR office : 
the Central,Provi/lces Act directs detention at the Civil Jail. 
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to real inability to pay, owing to l(fss of crops, bad seasons, &c. 

In tRe latter case, he wilM apply his power of suspending the 
demand (p. 244), and ultimately perhaps,, recommending the 
whole (or a part) lOf the arrear for* remissiok, ^ 

It /nay also be mentioned that Vhere there is a Reverftie* 
assignee, &c., there may be local rules as to whf?tl^r he 

must^ receive his RevenV through the Treasury, or be permitted 
to collect it himself in , cash (or sometimes in kind). 

Collection in the Raiyi^itwari pro e inces— the jamahandi.— 
la the Raiyatwdri provinces of Madras and Bombay, really 
* essential ppint’to notice is, that each year, before tl^e collections 
are closed, an uccount is ivrcpared, village by village, by the 
village officers, and under supervision of the Assistant Collector 
(and occasionally of the Collector himself, as the rules may 
provide) of the lands acmally held, and thfi^Jorrect total dues, 
for the year. This isi' necessitated by the fact that the raiyat 
m^y have relinquished (whether absolutely or by transfer) sftme 
of his land, or taken up new fields on applicatjoii. In#Madras, 
also, there are various items of Revenue account to be gone into ; 
certain remissions which are always allowed for spoiled crops, 
and certain adjustments with reference to water rate, as e. g. 
where a full supply has not been received, or where the assess- 
ment is for a double crop, and water for only one has been 
received ; or where a second, crop has to be cj|;iarged, the 
ass,essmcnt being for one only (p. 205). This process, charac- 
teristic of the raiyatwari provinces of Madras, Bombay, and 
Berar, is called t\\e^.j(n?iaha 7 idt. The details of practice must 
be learned fi^m the local Manuals and Circulars h n 

Proedhs t)/ recovering amarer.'^ Madras law. — As regards 
the actual prpccss of rccov(yy of Revenue fn arrears, in Madras, 
the law provides for the attaohment and sale of moveable Jjnd im- 
movesible property, and the imprijionmcnt of the defaulter (which 
latter* process does not extinguish the *arrear. Madras A^:t-II 
^df 1864, sec. 8 ffi). ,lximoveable property is not sdd without 
^ first issqing a wTit of demand and* seeing whether the defaulter 
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can make some art*angement for payment (sec. 26). J'lie 
propert;^ jnoreover, need not be sold outright, but may^be taken 
under management.* As to the conditions under which p(^rsonal 
arrest.ifrid imprisonment arc^alTowcd, sec sec. 48. 

T?he Bombay law. — The Bombay Code is so clear (ch^). xi. 
secs. 134-187) tha^ it is only necessary to refer to it. It will 
be remembered that there are other IcnSres 4 )esi(ies raiyatlvari 
to be considered ir^BomlKiy ; hence the Idgal provisioi^ recpiirc 
some variety. I witt only Roticc that iifprinciple, if the registend 
occupa^ of land fai^s to pay, the amount may be r(;cov(Med from 
any actual occupant ; and he, liaving pai J, is j^rcftecled by 
certain provisions (sec. T36). Power is also given to attach# 
crops before the Bevenue falls due, in certain cases where 
such a precaution is judged ncce.slary. , 

When default o?tufs there may be : — 

I. A written notice of demand. 

2:Vorfciture of the occupancy. • 

3. Disfraint i^nd sale of moveable property. 

4. Sale of the defiultcPs immoveable property. 

5. Arrest and imprisonment. 

When, in alienated lands (pp. 52, 118), the «state con.sLsts of 
a whole village or a share of one, the whole (or the share) may 
be taken under direct mana^em^nt by the Collector: an 4 if at 
the end of Kvelvc years, the ow^iers have not ‘ redeemed ’ the 
land, it^will finally pass to the Government (sec. 163). • • 

Interest chargeable. — In Bombay and Madras, interest is 
(or may be) chargeable on arrears of Laticf Revenue (Madras 
Act lJ*of 1864, sec. 7, which fixes six per cenj^ Ijonibay 
Act V of 1879, sec. i4^)> * ^ 

Other Provinces. Burma. — I def not propose* to go into 
the detafts of the laws of other provinces ; k ma»^' be Witiccd, 
however, that in Burma a convenient jiractice is provided b^iAct 
II dt 1 8 76 •(Land Act) for the issue of demand ikkek before* 
any process to enforce payment is ado])tcd. f n general, the arrear * 
of Revenue is recovered as^if it were a sum due on a decree of 
a Civil Court, aiM by the Civil procedure ; or if th^re is 
a saleable interest in the land, Jhe land may be sold ; ^or Govern- 
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merit may eject the landholder arid take possession (Act II of 
1876, secs. 47, 49). r 

Assam.^ — In Assam, the Land Regulation has to make pro- 
vision Tor the orcMnary landholdings of the province, as***vell as 
for tk.^ old Permantntly settled estates and holdings, ‘-som^ of 
which are Subject to the Bengal Sale law (as also prqvic^d 'in 
the Assam Regult^tion^ And the 'small (Permanently settled) 
holdings *0! Sylhet and the Temporarily settled lands of Kachdr 
have always had certain ^'peculiar h?iViJres connected with the 

Revenue collection *. 

* . * 

111 comdudiiig this notice of the Collection of Revenue, it is 

^only necessary fo say that, il\ general, resort to the severer forms 

of proc(‘SS for recovery is now rarely necessary. As a rule 

the Revenue is j)unctually, an /1 in ordinary seasons easily, paid. 

Suspension and remission of tho Land^Skij^J/'enue demand. — 

One important matter Remains to be noticed. There are, owing 

to the climatic conditions of ^Ost Indian districts or Provinces, 

times when the land could not be sown, or the crops have 

suffered or been destro} ed outright, owing to failure of the usual 

rain}' season, or to failure of river, tank or canal irrigation, 

(pp. 7, 10), or OK'ing to some disaster— flood, blight, locusts and 

the like. The calamity may be (i) in the nature of a famine 

or son?c evil tha’i! affects the crQj)S over a wide area ; or (2) some 

purely local misfortune affecting perhaps only a single village, or 

a f.mall, group of fields. 'J'he Collector needs then to be^armed 

with a j)Owcr to afford immediate relief by sus{>cnding the usual 

demand for tin?" Ifaivl Revenue, when th^ instalments fall due. 

For tho^iigh die Assessment is moderate and adapted to ^avera^e 

seasons and conditions generally) these climatic disasters upset 

all Calculations. I do net speak here of those special relief 

measurrs {oJ)e tpken when widespread famine threatens the 

population. The suspension of fee Revenue demand is not only 

^needed times of actual famine, buf on other oc(;'asions^ also. 

• As a rule, however^ if will be most needed — and that without 

delay in widespread calamities ;* .find will be more cautiously 

resorted to in local and partial cas’es. It way only be rarely 

‘ See L. S, B. /. vol. iii. pp. 448, 449. 
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required in estates agid districfs classified as ‘ secure.^ Suspension 

is usually ordered on the Collectop's own authorit}^ fof six 
months*^ — i. e. till the Results of the next harvest apptar, and it 
is seei^ whether the* amounW can then be ^aid. Sornetiines 
a Iflngei^period of observatibn is needed, ai^d then a repeal will 
htive^o be made and the sanction of the Commissioiier obtained. 
Usually, if tlie sucx'eeding •harvests ai^* fair, and the loss has 
not permanently bripi)led fhc estate (as Jt docs^ if the greater 
part of the cattle, hetf^e ^)^rished), ll^ recovery of the amount 
suspenT.'^d will be ordered ; — usually in part j>ayments, added io 
the current ^jdeman?!. Where the circumstiyices* are^ such that^ 
remission is called for, sanction of^suj.erior authority, on a full 
report of the facts, is necessary, 'i'he local (Government itself 
will have to sanction any wi(]^‘Sprcad remi^'sion alfecting a 
considerable pew/a^Jage of the local *1\ even ur ; ami in cases 
sjinsibly afifecting the Revenue of an entine pi ovince, the remission 
has® to be ajiproved by the (Government of liulia. It is o4ien 
(in lancJlord (fst^les where there*arc tenants) made a condilion 
of remission or susiiension, that favour shown to the laiuiUn'd 
shall be passed on to the tenants ; and tlie Rent Act of the 
North-West Provinces as well as that of Oudh, contain special 
provisions on the subject''^. * 

These remarks ajiply to the country generally, and not to 
those exceptional tracts f5r wjiich a ‘fluctuating assessment’ 
(p. i^i) is already provided. ^ 

The permancfntly settled estates are not, as a rule, a1lo\\ed to 
claim any remission or suspension — bccaus (4 ili^iir Revenue, fixed 
•many^ years ago, is now excessively light: but 1 do not 
apprehend that relief would*be refused (as a rnattc^of favour) in 
case of any serious famine or unusuj|,lly severe cal^niiiy. ^ 
Revenue accounts. — It hardly ceines within my*sxopc to say 
anything of the Revenue-roll*, registers and accounts tept both 
at«J;Tie lojal (/(7/^si/) trdksuries and at head-quarters, by*aid of 
which it i*s at once known wdiat is the correct demariTl for evetjj 
• 

^ The object is to give reli^*so that the Revenue payer may n(Jt be forced^ 
to get into serious f ebt to meet the instalment. t 

^ See Act Xliof i88i, sec. 23 ; and Act XXJI of 1886, sec. 19. 
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estate' and holding, both for Revenu«> and ces^s ; what is in arrear, 
andtwhat has been duly pj'.id. In Bengal, the Collectoj-’s office 
has a rcgvlar department f6r this work, knpwn as the*‘Taujih 
Deparljnent ' — so called from ih^, ReveniAi (Arabic) tern>» iaujih 
(taiij'i in Hindi dialects), meaning a statement shctfiTing 'the 
Revenue demand, — the part paid and the balance still duc^^. ' 

' • * * 

2. Care 6f ]ist^tes. Boundaries. Records and 
theiv maintenkjice', „ 

» Duty of inspection and free intercourse with the people 
« on the spot.--— In, provinces where the Settlcniems deal with 
village-estates ifiid separate? holdings, a great deal of care is 
’taken to watch over the condition of the villages and the welfare ’ 
of the peasant holders, whiclv)is not a matter of law or legal 
provision. ' I have frequently alluded to tho^ repeated inspection 
which is given, on life part of village pa/zvdns, Revenue 
Ins^pcctors, and District Officers. Great stress is laid on the 
duty of the District Officers to spend as much tffne as*’possible 
in camp. When in the village itself, they can freely talk with 
the people without the constraints of a public office, and the 
presence of subordinate ofhcials which checks confidence. It 
is notorious that by this means, Revenue Officers can learn more 
regarding popular wants and cjiflicultics, and of the condition 
of the jlislrict generally, than they could in any other way. 

^are of Estates. — Besides this, there is a regular system of 
reporting any unusual occurrence — such as locusts, destructive 
storms, cattle dis(»as«> and every other accident, that may tend to 
place the vilL^ges in difficulty. When the condition of an. estate 
is kno\^’fi tA*be precarious, aJnd Ifie time comes for Revenue 
payment, the. Collector hes (as above noted) the power of 
suspenchng *die demand at Unce ; and to facilitate the eft'‘orts of 
the Ci^llector in this direction, and^to bring statistical knowledge 
to a focus ^ as it were, the Government of India withio the <^ast 
j^dw years, has directed a? detailed record to be prepared — either 
in the fprm of notes, or maps cilpured for the purpose — of 

i 

^ Whence the term iaujih^navis for the clerks employed, to keep these 
statements. 
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the character of c^ch part the district and (if need %e) of 
separate estates and parts of estates^ as regards their position 
of greater or less security. * • 


Souith villages will be protected by a permancffitly flowing canal : 
otBers wiJl be in the low lan(fs where water ijj wells rarely or never 
faftis^.and is reached at a depth of a few feet ; others again*are so 
situafeeWthat jhe riyer moisture on which ^he fields def)end, may be 
extremely precarious owing to the changes in the course of the river 
audits subsidiary (•hannels :*some places are cfimafically precarious 
— the rainfall very*unccrt?iin, or the crops liable to depit'dation by* 
storms or by wild iinimal.%* • 

In cases indeed, such tracts of country will be excluded 

from the regular Rd^’enuc; Settlement altogether, ami placed under 
some syster/t of fluctuating assessment (p. 10). Hut •apart froiiF 
such extreme cases, there is always^scope for tilt classification of 
• estates, villages and landholdings as more or less ‘ secure.’ • 


Care of Boundary marks.-^Thc care r/ Boundaries and 
Survey marks is^of*importancc both %r the security of rights, 
for the prevention of disputes, and for ftbvialing the loss of the 
dcn/a of survey, a loss which -if })crniittc(l might result in •the 
necessi^ for tf n<;w survey. 

The Revenue Acts will all be found to contain provisions ’ 
(apart from those relating to demarcation and fixing of boundaries 
for Survey and Settlement) for the matniemmee of marks. 
Every landiiolder is bound to erect and maintain boundary 
marks; and the village officers are charged •with tiie^duty of 
reporting any injury to such jnarks, and any cases iij •vhich 
mark^ are out of repair^ If the order to erect or restore 
a mark is not* obeyed, the Collector has power to dtj the 
necessary work an^l recover the cost (as iUitAvere an arrear of 
•Land^Rcvcnue) from 'the parties concerned. I le I^as also j^ower 
to apportion the cost betwe^d adjacent owners, ff tli?4e is aii> 
dispute about the boundary line, tli# Collector oyl) recc quizes 
existing possession ; and any party cfbjecting, must lta\;e recourse 
to a civjl suit to establish his Contention. • 

•INanally for injury.— There is usually a penalty for injury to 

• • ^ 

* In Hengal and Madras where •tliere are no Wfcvenue Codes — see Bengi® 
Act V of 1875 ; and for Madras, •Act XXV^III of i860. ^ 

^ The Panjab Act has tho«^l it desirable to specify this as one of the* 
legal duties of vilfage officers : the neglect would consequently entail a 
criminal liabiut'y* under the Penal C 5 de. There*is a similar law in Burma. 
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marks, and a provision for a re^urd to i reformers in case of 
injured marks. The Indif?,n Penal Code has also a pj-ovision 
for the punishment of mali'cious injury to .marks. 1’fie chief 
Revenue authorit3( has power to jvescribe the form and material 
of boundary and suryey marks. «> • ** 

Boundary marks in raiyatwari countries. — Tt wi]f be 
remembered •that in rdij^miwdrt countries, th‘e marks arc fixed 
and unallerabld, having been originally adjusted with reference 
to the sep'arate occupancy .rights. In«.these pjaces, the holdings 
h?.ve to be kept correct, and the boundaries maintaincd,#^ccord- 
^ing to the maps. All sales, &c. proceed wfih refe2;ence to the 
recognizeef survey lots, or authorized and recorded subdivisions 
of them, and this is a matter perfectly well understood. In 
other districts, some boundaries arc, in the nature of things, 
unalterable,- but otherwise there is no rulc^thu/ the Settlement 
boundaries must be maintained; fields change and so do the 
limits of shares, and interests ; tlje maps have accordingly t6,,bc 
kept correct to the facts. ’ ^ * 

Record of changes in proprietorship. Dakhil-kharij or 
mutation of names. — Under all systems, great care is taken to 
record all changes in proprietary right (or occupancy right). 
On this depends Ihe correctness of the records, that is to say, 
that the work of ,f>urvey and Settlement is not lost, by gradual 
and upreported changes which would iliake the land records cease 
to correspond with existing facts. Whenever, therefore, a change 
takes plad'e, by gift, inheritance, sale, or mortgage ♦with possession, 
there is a process, kpown as dakhiP^driJ (i. e. putting in and 
taking out). The formW owmcr'snamc is lemoved and the new* 
one put ki; secures the tittle to< the land (p. 198), and also 
inforng? the Collector as to ^;ho is the righf person to answer for 
the RevenuQ When a change is reported, a public notice (for 
a fixe(j time) is' posted up, and thq. Collector will only sanction 
the citange being entered on the record when it is found ‘that 
transaftion is an acccmplished fact, that possession’ has been 
given, and that there is no dispute. «- 

I 

For it will sometimes happen that on the death^of a land-owner, 
co-sharer, &€., a person will claim to have his name substituted as 
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being the adopted ; and Collaterals will come forward ai?d deny 
the adoption, or the possession of the claimant ; or a vendees from 
a w/V47j£4will ask for record of his jjurchase, and the family object 
that the widow has»onl,y*a life-interest and was not ®nrttled, under 
the cg-cum stances, t6 sell : jjerc the Collec^pr may refuse to 
ret:og:n^e the transfer, and y^fer the parties to the Civil Court to 
se’tlc lift matter: the change will only be Recorded when»a final 
tfeci|ion has been obtained. • 

• • • . • 

The whole object of the Jand record ifysteiii (I do not apt^logize 

for repeating) to obviate future rc«-survey and •re-record^ 
by i^^ing that tlfV? initiAl maps and* records of Settleme nt are 
kept correct and conformity with facts at tlie time. Good 
records mcc^n, the security of titles, the impc(^>sibility c#f eiicroacH* 
merit on subordinate rights, and tJie facility o^ decision in case 
a dispute occursfand especially in all kinds of case's between 
landlord and tenant. The rcpetjted i^isjieclieajs of land, and the 
due writing up*'of*the village-papers (p. 29), arc* the means 
feljed on fo secure this object. * 

* • 

• • • 

3. Partition of joint estates. 

Under all systems, there may be joint estates or joint 
occupancies, and partition may be desirable. All the hnvs 
prescribe that this operation is within the sole jurisdiction of 
the Revenue Officers. The Civil Courts ck) not act except 
there is dispute as to the* rigl^t of a claimant to be a sliarer at 
all, Or as to the extent of his share. The actual land t^r In- 
given to each, And the apportionment of the Revenue* responsi- 
bility, these are m^atters which can be cf^k*ctivel\' adjnsl<*d only 
• by persons who havcf a Revenue Officer’s expevience*. 

The Land Revenue Acts ccwitain general pi^visif^ns. Lul 
there are a vast varfety of points qi detail whicl;^ can ojily be 
dealt with by Rules under the Act, or are enjoincd«as^rg alters of 
practice, by the Circular Orders of the Chief Revenue authority. 

•^erfeqj; and imperfect partition. — As to the law of partition, 
only two’points can here be noticed. •Ip countries where th^|p 
is a joint estate (whether^ ^ village or a larger landlord area), 
there may be ^ partition which leaves the Revenue liability 
of the whol^ kitact, and mereiy allots tke separate holdings for 
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personal enjoyment (‘imperfect parlfition ’), op there may be one 
which completely dissolves f' he joint liability (‘ perfect partition'). 
Some laws^do not allow the latter except, at ^Settlement, and for 
special reasons (p, 174). ^ #.> 

In Raiyatwari coyntries, the partition has further to^ respect 
the fixed su,rvcy-numbcrs or lots, and the partition may nbt 
result in lots below a ’“/certain miirimum si^e. 'I'his will be 
realized by reading 'secs. 113 ff. of the Bombay Revenue Code. 

In partition, there arc, always sc^mc lands wdiich arc left 
undivided (graveyards, common wells, &c.). The chief (^inculty 
jn making a pjJrtition is that, in any joint holding, e^ch member 
usually has had ^i'faclo possi^sioii of certain fields, in the jiast ; 
<!'ach will be eager to keep these ; and it is not always easy to 
clfect this, with reference to the^ value of land and the extent of 
each share ; but in a good partition it wall be «Tected as far as 
possible. 

Bartition law. — In Bengal, there is a special Partition tVet 
(Bengal Act VIll of 1876). *in Madras, Act, I -of i8r6, and 
Act II of 1864, secs. 45, 46, make provision for Permanently 
settled estates. No special law exists for the partition of raiyats' 
holdings ; that is a matter which depends on the rules of survey 
and the permissible' subdivision of survey-numbers. 


4. Appointment of Village Officers. 

Disputes as to the right to the office. — This^'is also a matter 
for the Revenue 3ps decision only. The succession to the 
oflicc of head-man, and sometimes to that* of pa/wdrt, may be 
a matter W cfiislom, and it m£:y b'e ’ hereditary : somtjtimes the 
rules allows a certain elective element ; but’ there arc very often 
rival claimanVs, or objections* are raised to a person nominated 
by the Collector, on the ground of hnfitness, — his being much in 
debt, having no sufficient interest in land in the village, anrf the 
lijie. Such cases are numerous and are generally contested in 
appeal as far as possible. * 

I’hera will be usually found provisions in th<r Land Revenue 
Act, Rules and Circulars. 
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Watandar Offipes in Bombay, &c. — In Bombay tliere is 
provision regarding the village accomntant in secs. 16, 1 7 T)f the 
Revcntic Code ; £vnd ,as here there may be herc4lit!!iry Oflicers 
remiHicratcd by special holdings of land {ivat^n\ p. 2 7)*liiere is 
a*spc(?^ Act (Bombay Acf III of 1874) \^uch may be jeferred 
fb; laKso for Sindh, Bombay Act IV of 1881. • In Madras, 
there are several *Acts and* Rcgiilatioi^* relating to the Karnam 
or village accountant in Permanently setded cstiftes and in other 
villages. Madras Regs.^XXIX of 1802, and II of 1806, refer to 
herctrtimry officers in estates; Madras Reg. VI of 1831, a^nd 
Madras Aet IV (?f 1864, refer to such offi^'erstn general. 
Bengal, Reg. XII of 1817 is still ia force, h\wpaiivdrh do not 
exist except locally ; and the whole village system lias no vitality 
under the landlord estate syster^ 


5. Minor Assessments. • 

• 

Ijan^s to • bp assessed apart from the general district 
Settlement. — Alluvial tracts near rivers. — From time to time 
lands held Revenue-free, or of which the Revenue has been 
assigned, lapse, and it becomes necessary to assess them and 
determine who is to be settled with ; or waste land is colonized 
and new villages are established ; and there^are various other 
occasions Jn which lands* have to be assessed — ajiart Trum tlu* 
general Settlement of the whole district. One frequent c^use 
in the Panjab* (and other provinces much traverseff by rivi.TS 
flowing through alluvial plains), is the alteg-atipn of lands which 
► appears as soon as the floods subside, w^ien the rainy season is 
over.* ln»some cases, the ftctio^i of the river is vifjleiit, th;u 
an entire area in tlfb vicinity is e^luded from the Settjement 
and ppt under a system of fluctuating asscssmen* ; ^but where 
that is not necessary, it*is stiil desirable either to make* pipvision 
( that whenever the'>«?frr of the village has been affifcted to 
the exteitt of ten per cent, or more, tl¥) whole Revenue is to l^e 
re-adjusted (and its apportionment among the co-sharers) ; or 
(2) to separate 4;he permanent lands from those liable, to river* 
action, and* d^marcaie a sepamle ‘ alluvial chak ' or circle which 
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may require to be re-measured and •/e-assess^d after each rainy 
seasofi, provided that a cert#:,in minimum degree of change has 
taken place. ^ In these circles of course, p,s the Revenue Vill be 
reduced»'oii account of land washed away dr rendered un«>ultur- 
able, sp additional Revenue may *be assessed on rwfw lafid 
formed, or <?n barren land that has been rendered cukufabib 
by a fertilizing deposi{.f It is thO making of Ihese minor 
Settlements, with the survey work anti inspection and reporting 
that they involve, that afford such clLj ellent ,,o])portunities for 
training tlie junior officers and qualifying them for larger li^^enue 
powers and dufles. , , 

♦ 

• 6. Advances to cultivators. 

Under the head of the care^of estates, might have been in- 
cluded a brief notice of the* fact 'that Government makes advances 
(to be recovered in cer<^,ain convenient instalments) ,to enable 
agrkultural improvements to be iqade. These advances, in 
have always been customary in'lndia, under the, name fN taqdvi 
(written ///crazv;^, /a X'X’J?.'/, &c. ; the word is Arabic and literally 
means ' strengthening ’ or ‘coming to one’s aid’). They are 
governed by Act XIX of i 883. An ‘ improvement’ includes all 
works of providing^ wells and other means of irrigation which can 
be effected by private effort, as well as drainage, reclamation, 
enclosure, and any other works which* may from time, to time be 
declared by the local Government to be works of ‘ improvement." 
The instalments may not extend (as a rule) over more than 
thirty-five years. Act makes provision for the form of 

application for a loan, and for the security* (and liability of the^ 
land itse|<* to ftnswer) for repayment.* 

Pri)rate W9rks of impijoveinent exempted firom assess- 
ment. — Jt also makes the important provision that when ,an im- 
provcn?cnt has ^been made by private effort, and the land 
comes 'to be re-assessed under a revision of Settlement,* the 
ip^provement is not to J3e»- taken into consideration ; dnd as in 
certain classes of work, this exempti6n cannot go on for ever, the 
protection is effected by declaring periods ofvyears for which 
a certificate of the improvement will hold good,* so that no 
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increase can be levied dui 4 ng the currency of the period (se< 
p. ipq). ( • ♦ 

Additional poverg of makingTioans. — In the j'car followin; 
the jiiblication of this Act, anfurthcr law (Ac^ XIJ of 1884) wai 
passed, '^hich empowers loflns to be made Ijmder rules) tp^ owner; 
Snd|OCcupiers of land, for the relief of distress, th^' ])urchas(‘ o 
seed or cattle, or other l^urpose ri(^*s]>ecified in the (above 
mentioned) Land ImprovAncnt Act, ‘ but connected \\ iili agri 
cultural objects/^ * #* • * 

Ofh%r branches of public business connected with land 
Sources qf Infoftnation about Revenue did-y .— 1 here 
other matters of wliic^i notice mig^t be laken^jiit they are onl\ 
indirectly connected with Land Revenue Administration. Siifd 
are the valuation of land in case of its bi'ing taken up foi 
a public purpoic lyidcr the ‘ T.aJVi /Tequisition Act, 1870’; an( 
.various ckities connected with District# Hoards and (in Ik ngal 
^W1h committees in connexign with drainage works and* cm- 
bankn#cnts ; •apd there arc viirious functions of a ('(dlecto; 
under the Provincial Canal Acts. In districts where there art 
still waste lands for dis])osal, it is the Collector to whom a])plita- 
tion must be made under the Rules ; but tlu'st' have alread) 
been sufficiently noticed (pj). 56 ffi). It only remains to be sai( 
that for a comjik'te study of the direct Ja^id- Revenue dutie; 
of Collectors, it is almost exclusivi-ly in Rengal an^^ IVIadras 
that? a number of Acts and Regulations liavir to be referred to 
in all the oilier provinces, there is one I. and Revenue Act 0 
Regulation which^contains the whole law. ,li^Hombay tliis Code 
has indeed to be suf)plemcntcd by a few Acts dealing with some 
of tlie special tenures, but^hat is all. ^ \ 

In the Bombay T^^rcsidcncy thofc is no Tensile) Laiv to lx 
sepamtely studied, nor is there in !Burma,^Berar of 

‘ Rples ' under th^ Laiftl Revenue Acts.— In all Piovinces 
l^weveg it is essential to have the ‘ Rules ' which tfic Loca 
Government is empowered to makep t^t^der the Revenue 
In some cases (e. g, llic^Rinjab Act) the collected Jlules forrr 
quite a complete code*of detailed instructions; and»ihe rules 
when ^ulyf sgmetioned^ have the force ot law. 
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*Cii^3ular orders.’ — 7'here are lalso 'Circular Orders’ or 
Standing Orders in all provinces, issued by the Government or 
by the chiff ^Revenue authofity or both,^ wjiich give 'cfetailed 
instructions on majters of practice^, .official routine and business 
details, and in some cases contain valuable explanation^j-^'o/ the 
Act, and call^ attention to changes in the law. They are* t^ bd* 
had in provincial volumes, to which additions 'are fl-om time to 
time m'adc as cii^cum^tances require. * 
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